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PREFATORY NOTE 


It is an understanding tha%- in <he volumes of 
which thl? present series is composed, the pages shall 
not be cumbered with too frequent citation of refer¬ 
ences and authorities. I will, therefore, take this 
opportunity of making^ general acknowledgement to 
former workers in tl|2 same vineyard, and of expressing 
my speoiil indebtecHiess to Schmiedel and Godet for 
materials in‘the Introduction, and to Weiss, Evans, 
Edward?,^Wp^ Waite for the means they have afforded 
me of checking my judgement in the exposition. 
Particular acknowledgements will be found in their 
several places. 
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THE EPISTLES OF^PAUL THE APOSTLE 


1 AND II CORINTHIANS 

INTRODUCTION 

1. AUTHORSHIP. 

THifr these Epistles are Paul’s was asserted by Baur— 
with all his faults, the epoch-maker in 4hat historical 
criticism of^he New Testament which has been a char¬ 
acteristic of the nineteenth century—and is denied by 
no reasonable and historical critic. Till recent years 
Bruno Bauer alone among critics, with Gratz among 
historians, refused to accept this mature judgement; 
but Bauer was weddeif to a theory that Christianity 
owed itself to "the Graeco-Roman philosophy and culture 
of Philo, Seneca, and the emperors culminating in Marcus 
Aurelius; ^Mkr^s efforts to harmonize Christian history 
and literature with his theory have earned for him the 
of the representative, among Biblical critics, of the 
*most untenable arbitrariness.* Following his solitary 
lead a Dutch School, starting with* Pierson of Amster¬ 
dam, helve sought to dig up file foundations of these 
Jx)oks as they have of all others the New Testement 
Canon. Loman, for example, reopened the question of 
their genuineness with the design of provings that the 
New Testament picture if Jesus Christ is unhistorical, 
and detected in these Epistles th| results of the conflicts 
of the second century. Steck o|Bem, while holding fast 
to Jesus as the founder of Christianity, followed Loman 
ip throwing doubt upon Epistles of which the Acts says 
nothing, apd on which the church in Asia Minor is silent 

B 2 
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down to the time of Justin Martyr. To such unhistorical 
eccentricilies little heed reed be paid. Hitherto the 
attack upon the Pauline ai thorship has entirely failed, 
for the defence is impregnable. As to the First Epistle, 
Origen, living in the first half of the third century, pnd 
acquainted with Alexaiidria, Caesarea, Antioch, Rome and 
many other places, affirms that he had never heard its 
genuineness ruest’oned.' Clement of Alexandria,* on the 
confines of the second and third centuries, names Paul's 
^former Epistle to the Corinthians’ as containing the 
passage, ‘Brethren, be not children in/'*iind,’ Polycarp, 
who was Bishop of Smyrna in the first half of the second 
century, quotes, ‘ Or know we not that the saints shall 
judge the world ? As Paul teachethl Clement of Rome, 
himself writing to the Corinthians about thfe' end of the 
first century, tells them to ‘take up the letter of the blessed 
Paul the Apostle ’ in which ‘ he wrote to you about him¬ 
self and Cephas and Apollos< because even then ye had 
made for yourselves parties.’ 

The early testimony to the Setlpnd Epistle is less com¬ 
plete, but is quite adequate. Clement of Alexandria, in the 
reference cited above, ^implies a later Epistle when he 
speaks of‘the former* one.^ Irenaeus ikw^who knew 
both Smyrna and Lyons, the East and the West, in the 
second century) in naming ‘the First Epistle’ suggests 
at once that he knew of a second; and (in the Latin 
translation of his work Against Heresies) he actually 
quotes the passages about the ‘god of this age'^and the 
‘sweet savour of CTEtist’ as sayings of Paul in ‘the; 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians.’ The Epistle is at¬ 
tested likewise by internal evidence—its obvious connexion 
with the First, and the peculiarity of its character. Such 
strong censure, clothedVin so trenchant a form, no forger 
would have attempted tv write: such an exp)osure of the 
condition of a church no church would have cared to 
preserve had they not reverenced the handiwork of Ih^ 
professed author. And this argument applies ;p the First 
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Epistle with only less force than to the Second. Lastly, 
if we know anything of Paul himself and his manner ef 
writing, we cannot but feel toat these Epistles represent 
him: the sfyle bewrays tly man. * The intense person¬ 
ality, the vehement emotion, the joy, the affection, the 
tendeijiess, the fiery inaignation, the self-vindication, 
the urofound thoughts as to fhe mysteries of (jbd,* all 
remindr^s (especially in the Second. Erdstle) of him 
whom the Acts and the Galatian letter have revealed to 
us. ‘The episodes, the side glances, the allusive refer¬ 
ences without niAnber,' the abrupt transitions from iron^ 
to tenderness, from love to bitter upbraiding, an^ then to 
love once more—whose hand have we here but Paul’s? 
The idea of forgery is inconceivable.* 


II. THE CHURCH. 

(i) Its Atmosphere. 

About one hundred ylars after the destruction of Corinth 
by the Consul Mummius (146 B.C.), Julius Csesar (44 b.c.) 
had founded there the Colonia lulia Corinthus, consisting 
mainly of v% 6 ^j^s and freedmen. * Pausanias the historian 
gives us to understand thaf none of the descendants of 
the former inhabitants were reinstated in the restored 
city; yet many of these, with other Greeks, must naturally 
have been attracted to it afterwards^. To the population, 
alrea<!yiso far mixed, was soon*added, as in all the more 
.considerable cities on the Medit&i«inean coast, a Jewish 
colony (Acts xviii. 4 ), The commercially advantageous 
situation of the city—lying as it did on the,direct sea 
route between East andfWest, and on the great line of 
commuz^cation extending from Syrian Antioch through 

^ Professor Ramsay {Expositor, Tth Series, vol. t, p. 19) says 
Corinth contained 'a certain proportion of Roman population, 
•descendants of the Italian colonists of 46 b. c., and a much 
larger proportion of purely Greek population.’ 
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the Cilician Gates, Lycaonia, Ephesus, and Corinth to 
Rome, with an eastern port, Cenchrese, about nine miles 
off, and a western, Lechaeum, on the other side of the 
isthmus and not more than a ipile and a half away—made 
it the calling-place of multitu(|es of foreigners, and ^he 
abode, more or less permanent, of thousands of graders 
and saVlors of all nations/ Thus, in Paul’s time, though 
it was the pucnciprJ cit}^ of the province of Ac|i&ia (the 
southern of the*-two provinces, Macedonia and Achaia*, 
into which Greece had been divided) and the seat of the 
i>roconsul, it had ceased to be speciho^lly Greek. But, 
in a Grf^k atmosphere, Greek traditions and Greek 
character had a moulding influence. The Ist*hmian 
Games were revived; the fine arts were cultivated, the 
wisdom of the ancients was affected, schools ol philosophy 
and rhetoric flourished; and Publius ^^lius Aristides 
records, in the second century a. d., that in every street 
in Corinth you met a * wise man.’ With the imitation of 
the Greek genius came also the, Greek levity, curiosity 
about the mysterious, strife abouf words, partisanship for 
this rhetorician and for that; in short, all the vices of the 
Greek democratic spirjt running riot in the period of 
Greek decline^. But this w^s not the wf.JiV' Whatever 
tendencies Greece displayed towards unchastity and ex¬ 
cess took in Corinth an aggravated form. ♦With the specifi^- 
cally Roman gladiatQrial shows (I. iv. 9, xv. 32) came 
also the Roman gluttony,and drunkenness, and frcyn the 
East rolled in the Orontes ® torrent (so bitterly denounced 
by the* Roman satirisJjTof profligacy under thS sanction* 
of religion. The Greek worship of Aphrodite took a 
shape grosser and more debased from the worship of the 

* Professor Ramsay {Ex^sitorj 6th Series, vol. i, p.^20) attri¬ 
butes to Corinth at this tim<> 'an over-stimulated civilization,* 'a 
worldly and material’ atmosphere, 'with little of the highest 
elements of Grmco-Roman civilization.’ 

* Juvenal, Sat. iii. 62 'Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.^ 
Antioch looked down on the Orontes flowing westwards. 
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Phcenidan Astarte (*Ashtoreth, the abomination of the 
Zidonians,’ 2 Kings xxiii. 13), and her presbytery, with Us 
thousand courtesan votaries^ gave a tone to the city and 
its morals ^hich made it a byword even in coiUemporary 
Gr^ce, and renewed its ^claim to the proverbial word 
Corinthiazesthai^ ‘to liv^ like k Corinthian/ which the 
Kom|.ns also had imported under the form ‘ Cordnthiace 
viverc>^Thus the CorinthiazestJmi^ wbjch iij, Aristophanes 
Vas a synonym for whoredom, and tlwk Corinthia core^ 
which in Plato stood for a harlot, found these their old 
connotations onc%more in accordance with fact. The geo» 
graphical position of Corinth was its weal and it^ woe. 

IntS this congeries of nationalities, with its 200,000 
freemen and (if the number be not»exaggeraled) 400,000 
slaves, canfb Paul (perhaps in the autumn of 50 A, D.), 
pursuing his policy of ‘ going where the Roman Empire 
goes,’ that, on the lines of the Roman idea of universal 
citizenship, he might, as ^ Christian imperialist, make 
the religion of Christ the religicm of the Roman world. 
At Athens, where he fad just been striving in vain to 
infuse some seriousness into its news-hunting frivolities, 
he had been impressed widi the multitude of its idols and 
the super^t 9 iA» 4 ^nce of its religiosity: what impressed 
him at Corinth may perhaps be gathered from the fact 
(Jiat there he wrote the last section of the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, ‘the moral history of a 
heath^ism delivered over to the lust of its own heart.* 

(2) The Founding. 

The account in Acts xviii. 1-18 of the founding of the 
church is but a meagre 6ne, and gives us no idea of the 
problenft Paul had to face. •?)f all the incidents of 
the year and a halfs residence 9 the narrative finds room 
only for the following, (i) Paul found a Jew, originally 
irom the Roman province of Pontus (and Bithynia), 
Aquila by name, and Priscilla (or Prisca, I. xvi. 19) 
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his wife, who were, like himself, makers of tent cloth; 
accordingly he * accosted ’ them, became a co-worker with 
them, and lived in their hfiuse. Aquila had settled in 
Rome, but bad lately left it in obedience to *an edict of 
Claudius expelling all Jews. ^This decree was duetto 
disturbances excited by the action of one * Chrestus most 
proba1% to disturbances'between Jews and Christians 
(not as yet either i^opulafly or officially distinguis^d from 
Jews), who on inscriptions are often called * Chrestians* 
Chrestus (i.e. ‘good’) being a vulgar Greek corruption 
()f the less familiar Christus, and intended as the name 
of a lead|ir currently supposed to be still alive. As Rome 
(according to Dion Cassius) continued to be full of Jews, 
it is believed that thie decree of Claudius was an attempt 
which failed, except in the case of a few lik^ Aquila and 
Priscilla. (2) We are told of his reasoning in the syna¬ 
gogue every sabbath day with Jews and Greeks (proselytes). 
After the encouraging arrival, of Silas and Timothy from 
Macedonia, Paul redoubled the urgency of his preaching; 

‘ he was wholly absorbed in the word, solemnly testifying 
to the Jews that the Anointed One was Jesus.* (3) When 
they grew factious and abusive, he * shook out his gar¬ 
ments,’ proclaiming his irresponsibility, t^m to 

go to the Gentiles of the city, changing his place of 
teaching from the s)magogue to the house, hard by, of tl^e 
proselyte Titius Justus, apparently a Roman or Latin 
‘ colonist ’ citizen, through whom, therefore, he couf^ find 
access to the better class of the non-Jewish popiilation 
The transference of IfTS: attention to the Gentiles and his. 
proximity to the synagogue would naturally aggravate 
Jewish irritation, and fuel was added to the fiame by the 
conversion of the ruler of the ^nagogue, with his house¬ 
hold, and of many of thk citizens of Corinth. {4} A night 

^ Professor Ramsay maintains that in Corinth, as everywhere 
else, 'the work of the Christian Church was to create or to 
enlarge the educated, the thoughtful, middle class * (^Expositor^ 
6th Series, vol. i, p. 98). 
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vision, assuring him of personal safety and inspiring him 
with the prospect of a riclj harvest for his labour, prompted 
him to settle in the city for eighteen months. (5) Finally, 
we have the* dramatic scene, pregnant with suggestion to 
> Paul himself, before the jjgidgement-seat of the proconsul. 
Thith^ the Jews, driven to desperation, dragged him, 
\fith ^n accusation based upoft the recognition, ‘\}y the 
imperi^^overnment, of their ri^t toworpfcip their God 
according to their own law^: ‘This man persuadeth 
people to worship God contrary to the law'; that is, ‘ he 
preaches a docAtine subversive of the Jewish polity)* 
protected as it is by Roman law, preaching Jesas as the 
Messiah; and that to Jews and Gentiles alike.’ But 
Gallio, sharing, perhaps, his brother^Senec&’s broad views 
of toleratioil, and instinctively averse from Roman law 
being perverted to purposes of religious persecution^, 
appears to have elicited from the accusers, by cross- 
examination, the real native of the charge, so that it 
turned out to be not a misdemeaifour or a crime of which 
public law should take^ cognizance, but only a question 
of word, not deed, and of names, not things, and of ‘ your 
law,' not the Roman law ; and, declaring it, therefore, to 
^ be o^ide^l^^urisdiction he had a mind to exercise, 
roughly dismissed them to look after the matter them¬ 
selves, with such self-governing powers as Rome had left to 
the Jewish community at Corinth. ^What these restricted 
powers were it is impossible wj,th certainty to say; but 
it seem# most unlikely that even such penal authority over 
•their own* members as Jewish communities possessed 
(beyond expulsion from the synagogue) could have been 
publicly exercised with severity, when the pubhc opinion 
was hostile; and of the public opinion in this case we 
have a fbry broad hint when w5 are told that ‘all the 
bystanders' (Greeks, according fo an apparently correct 


‘ Josephus, Antiquitiest xiv. lo. 

I See Ramsay, Paul the Traveller^ ch. m*. 
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explanatory expansion of the text in some ancient manu¬ 
scripts) seized Sosthenes/ Crispus’ successor as ruler of 
the synagogue, and ‘ beat him before the judgement-seat *; 
while Gallio indifTerently allo^wed the populace to have 
their ‘ rough sort of justice ’ witji impunity. 

It is highly probable that this incident tended majerially 
to shaf^e the apostle’s subsequent course of action. ^ The 
proconsul’s ^etermined^ toleration doubtless presented 
itself to Paul av an index of the imperial policy, and 
helped to crystallize the idea he had already conceived 
carrying Christianity along the igreat arteries of 
imperial communication and planting it at the chief centres 
of imperial power. He did not need Aquila and Priscilla 
to put the capital ’Into his thoughts, but it would be 
unnatural to question that, in their talk while they worked 
together as artisans and evangelists, he was confirmed in 
his resolution to ' see Rome also,’ as well as instructed in 
the character of the problems*there waiting to be solved. 

But, interesting as Is the narrative in the Acts, so 
far as it goes, we have to betafte ourselves to the two 
Epistles for any full knowledge of the nature and the 
difficulties of Paul’s ‘entrance’Thess. i.p) into Corinth; 
and these letters, revealing as they do 
a church gathered, in the main, out of a frivolous and 
debauched society, constitute fragment without ^ 
parallel in ecclesiastical history ’—a fragment which like¬ 
wise affords us a significant glimpse of the «moral 
conditions of a heathen society veneered with ♦Graeco- 
Roman civilization. 

First of all, these letters supply confirmation of the 
Acts’ account. They bring before us (II.i. 19) Timothyand 
Silas (the Silvanus of the Epistftis) as fellow workers with 
Paul in the first preachNng at Corinth; and Acfuila and 
Priscilla (or Prisca) as olU friends of the Corinthians, and 
now householders in Ephesus (I. xvi. 19) as they had 
been at Corinth. Crispus also, the ruler in the Acta 
(xviii. 8) converted by Paul, is mentioned in the Epistle 
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(I. i. 14) as one of the two or three he had baptized. 
Sosthenes, moreover, who joins in the salutation, ma;^ 
possibly have been the ruler, now become a Christian, 
who had been beaten by . the Greeks. The> Epistles 
«testily likewise to the visit of Apollos and the worth of 
his service (1. iii. 6). 

*Butt besides consistency and lionUrmation to an'^extent 
remarksft^e considering that th^ historian ^’in the Acts 
had, in all likelihood, not seen Paul’s 'letters, we are 
furnished with fresh information as to the beginning 
of the preaching.% Paul came among the Corinthians' 
in conscious ‘ weakness, in fear and in much troubling * 
(I. ii. 3^, feeling, without doubt, the extreme delicacy and 
difficulty of his task in the midst of such'* a society and 
a trembling anxiety to rise to the level of his opportunity. 
He discovered their passion for subtlety, empty specula¬ 
tion and dazzling eloquence: he feared lest the reality 
of things should be hidden f«r them behind attractiveness 
of form: his experienc| at Atheds had perhaps disap¬ 
pointed him and weaned him from the experiment of 
meeting philosophy half-way: perhaps also he thought 
it wisest for one who spoke Grqiek like a foreigner to 

void ^11 cSlftpetition with ,the Corinthian rhetorician 
and philosopher. We may reasonably speculate that 
these were, at any rate, some of the grounds on which 
he confined his preaching to the ^simple facts of the 
gospel,ftSuch as he details in I. ^v and such as he sums 
up in I. ti. 2, ^ Christ, and (particul^ly) Christ crucified ’ 
(also II. i. I9). His hearers were ^ of flesh V bhe babes, 
with flesh patent, mind and spirit latent: he fed them, 
therefore, with milk, and not with meat; the deeper 
mysteries of the gospel wbuld have distracted them from 
its essendh; ' wisdom * he reserved Tor those of full growth 
(I. ii. 6). For success he relied dh the * demonstration of 
spirit and of power *; that is, he relied upon the Spirit 


‘ (^ptcivoi, with stress on the material (I. iii. 1). 
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to mould his own spirit so as to bring the truth home 
with a Divine energy. Other elements in the early 
preaching we gather fronr what the apostle takes it 
for granted that the Corinthjans *know’; for example, 
the indwelling Spirit (I. iii. the consecration of»the' 
body as a temple (I. vi. 15, 19), the coming judgeship 
of the* saints (I. vi. 2), morality indispensable to htirshTp 
of the kingditm (i«. vi. and the absolute un|§ality ^f 
idol representarion (I. viii. 4). 

« 

(3) Th^ Constituent Elements of the Church. 

By means of such preaching Paul had become the 
‘father' (I, iv.*'i5) ol a church at Corinth, pq;haps also of 
churches in Achaia (II. i. i), consisting mainly of Gentiles 
(I. xii. 2), but apparently including some Jews (I. vii. 18). 
The church members were mostly of no social standing: 
there were few, if any, philosophers, or governing officials, 
or aristocrats (I. i. 20-28); so<ie were slaves, though 
not necessarily, or probably^, of the lowest class, but 
like the freedmen, able and vigorous and money-making 
traders ‘on the way to earn emancipation' (Ramsay) 
(I. vii. 21); ‘some,* at any rate, had bedh utterly Vicious* 
(I. vi. ii). Certainly they were not all poor: some might 
be ‘hungry,* but others could be ‘druhken* (I. xi. 2f), 
Paul hopes for a coUection in aid of the poor saints at 
Jerusalem ‘worthy* of his making the journey t^ carry 
it, and in II. viii he sggps to contrast the straiten& purses 
of the* Macedonians with the ampler resources available 
at Corinth (II. viii. 14, ix. 6). Further, ‘the tone of 
ironical admiration of the ^spiritually] rich, clever, 
influential Corinthian ^ Christians (I. iv) lose| all its 
effect if it is taken as addressed to a congregation of 
the poor and needy andfhumble only * (Ramsay). 


* Gaius, Fortunatus and Achaicus, who have servile name^ 
were probably well-to-do freedmen (I. i. 14, xvi. 15-1^). 
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(4) Where the Church in Corinth Met. 

It is uncertain whether the Corinthian Christians met 
in houses gr in a common place of worship, like the 
religious societies of the day. Probably ttfe church 
* begfkn in the house of Ac lila and Priscilla: they had a 
‘fhurdi in their house’ at Ephesus (I. xvi. 19). Perhaps 
the hl)qfehold of Stephanas wa^^a church (I. xvi. 15);- 
but the Seventh chapter (verses 18, 20) 22) ‘suggests that 
there was also a common place of meeting where, like 
the religious as^ciations of the period^, they came 
‘ together ’ to eat tne common meal. 

(5^; Church Order. 

There is ♦no hint throughout these letters of any 
regularly constituted church authority; and it is hard 
to conceive that, if there had been, the meetings could 
have exhibited such disorder as the apostle describes 
(I. xiv. 26-30). True, among the offices (I. xii. 28) 
appointed by God, * governments ’ are mentioned, but 
they are set by the side of ^ helps,’ and ip^iy mean 
nothing more (if they refer to Corinth) than that, 
in the assCinhlj^s of that chiircli, the regulative and 
business capacities of certain members were prominent 
ajid serviceable.. At any rate, *the absence (from the 
catalogue in I. xii. 28) of pastors, bishops, deacons, and 
elders ^suggests that the government of the Corinthian 
church *vas at this time a pure democracy*.’ That 
JPaul himaielf had introduced soitte kind of organiza¬ 
tion and discipline into the church appears deducible 
from I. xi. 2, where the‘traditions’ (i.e. imtructions) 
must include such as these that follow, which refer to 
behaviour of men and women 7 a worship and to the 
conduct of the Lord’s Suppeiv^ How far Paul con- 

' Hatch, Organigation of the Early Christian Churches^ 
^p. 30 ff. 

“ See Edwards on the passage, in his i Corinthians. 
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formed to the org^anization of contemporary religious clubs 
or associations has been the subject of considerable 
dispute; but one thing is* certain: Paul would never 
have conformed to any practice that was* detrimental 
to the essential idea of a Christian Church. 

irt. OCCASION CfF THE FIRST EPISTliE ‘ 
(STJ-CALLED). 

This Epistle was occasioned, in part at any rate, by 
• events that happened soon after the fou]^ing of the church. 
What wf re these events, so far as they can be ascertained ? 

(i)*Apoi&os and his Teaching. 

0 ' 

First of all, immediately after Paul left, Apollos^ 
arrived from Ephesus, with letters of commendation from 
the brethren there (Acts xviii. 24 ff.). The Bezan MS. 
(Codex D) gives an explanatory addition which may be 
authentic : ^ Certain Corinthiansrsojouming at Ephesus, 
and hearing him, exhorted him to cross over with them to 
their country.’ The description of him given in the Acts 
suggests to us what wns his special attrac^^^. He was 
an Alexandrian (Jew) by race, a leamid (or eloquent)' 
man, and mighty in the Scriptures; which last qualification, 
so prominently brought out, probably means that he hfd 
acquired in the Alexandrian schools the power to * apply 
allegory and type to the tacred books so as to ed|i0s their 
Messianic content ’ to exhibit the connexiqn between 
Hebrew thought and Alexandrian philosophy. He barf 
been instructed in the way of the Lord (Jesus), and being 
fervent in*spirit, he spoke and ^aught accurately (that is, 
as far as the teaching lyent) the things concernjpg Jesus, 
knowing only the baptism of John. This may be inter¬ 
preted to mean that by some who had remained disciples 

* The shorter form of Apollonius, which appears in one place iif 
the Bezan MS. • 
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of John the Baptist he had been instructed, in Alexandria 
or elsewhere, in the prophetic character of Jesus, and, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, was teaching accurately, so 
far as John*^ doctrine carried him, but incompletely in 
I coiiftparison with the apostolic doctrine, the things con¬ 
cerning Jesus in his eartmy manifestation. His position 
-^whj^h is not very easy to define—was probably much 
the sami^ as that of the discipift im* the ftext chapter 
(^hap. xix) who had not ^ heard whether "the Holy Ghost 
was (given).* Both they and Apollos were probably 
aware of the proriiise that there would be a special out-* 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, for their master is Recorded 
to have spoken of it (Matt. iii. ii). Apollos himself had 
the prophetic spirit upon him, and,* under its influence, 
was continuing the work of John, who had taught his 
disciples to look for one who was to come. According to 
the gospels, and particularly the Fourth Gospel, the 
Baptist had himself recognised in Jesus the very * one to 
come.* But a time arri|'ed (Mattfxi.) when even he was 
in doubt, and there is no evidence to shew that his dis¬ 
ciples in the mass left him for Jesus. It would seem, 
then, that some of them, including^disciples in Alexandria 
^and EphesusV'h»d not grasji^ed the idea that Jesus was 
the Messiah, but from distance or want of information, or 
some other cause, had remained in the condition of 
expectation, seeing, indeed, in Jesus,the crucial prophetic 
sign tltfit the kingdom of God v^s close at hand (John i. 
21, vii. 40, 41), but still wistfully liking for the more 
imposing Advent of * another ’ (Matt. xi. 3). (Conse¬ 
quently they knew not whether the predicted Holy Ghost 
had as yet been given\ 

Priscilla and Aquiia—^thS order ^f the names four times 
out of si:f—moved by his fervour and promise of signal 
service, ‘took him unto them,* ^nd expounded to him 
‘ more accurately * the way of God, including (whatever 

■ih -— .. .... ---.. ----— 

* Compar# the of John vii. 39 with the lo’Tii'of Acts xix. 2. 
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else there might have been) the absolute Messiahship of 
Jesus: for this (Acts xviii. 28) became at once the new 
point in his teaching, even as it was the new point im¬ 
pressed by Paul upon" the incompletely taught disciples 
found by him at Ephesus after Apollos had gone to 
Corinth (Acts xix. 4). He proved himself immediately, as 
Paul and the Acts both testify, an effective worker ^ what 
Paul had planted, wacered (I. iii. 6). Says the writer of 
the Acts, * Through the grace [given him] he helped mucti 
them that had believed; for he powerfully confuted the 
•’Jews, [and that] publicly, shewing byn.he scriptures that 
Jesus wtis the Christ’ It is not difficult to understand 
the power of his method with the Jews. Nor would it 
be without fascination for Hellenic minds, more especially 
for such minds as were familiar with the long-established 
application of allegorical philosophy to Homer, * the Bible 
of the Greeks.’ No wonder, then, that to some of the 
Christians at Corinth Apolbs seemed superior even to 
Paul. 


(2) The ‘ Parties.- 
(i) T/tose \)f Paul and Apollos,^ 

This prepares us for the event possibly next in order, 
the rise of * parties’ in the church. The situation was 
no novelty in a Greek atmosphere. In the Greek cities 
each favourite orator had his group of admiring pa^isans: 
so, in the Corinthian ciiurch, some attached themselves 
specially to Apollos'^balling themselves by his* name. A« 
a natural result, those, or some of those, with whom 
gratitude^and allegiance to Paul, their founder and &ther, 
were still paramount, being grilved that Apollos should in 
any way be preferred t(fhim, began to take a prid^in calling 
themselves by the name'bf Paul. It seems to have been a 
partisanship of taste and personal preference on account 
of method and manner of teaching rather than a sectior- 
alism of view on account of variety in actual doctrine. 
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One of the characteristics of a democracy not vigorous 
and healthy, but sickening and feverish, is to put persons* 
before principles. Of this tendency the Paul and Apollos 
parties must-have been exemplifications. There was, 
according to all the evidej^ce we have, no difference of 
principle to divide them. * Apollos had been won over 
bjf Prifcilla and Aquila (probabljf themselves convA-ts of 
Paul’s) tb^Pauline Christianity ; iT is most ilhlikely that 
in*doctrine Paul and he were opposed.* Paul himself 
shews that he was unaware of any such opposition when 
he says, ^1 plante^^ Apollos watered* (I.iii. 6; cf. also 
verse 22 ); or when he tells (1. xvi. 12) how he had 
pressed Apollos to visit the Corinthians again. Moreover, 
what Paul condemns in the First Epistle i^ not diversity 
of doctrine, bdt faction and disputatiousness ; and he selects 
as the typical object of his censure and basis of his argu¬ 
ment the factiousness of his own party and that of Apollos 
(I. iii. 4-9, iv. 6). He felt that he could more safely and 
emphatically, because ^ith more* obvious impartiality, 
assail the factiousness if he assailed the two parties which 
could not even be suspected of differing doctrinally from 
himself. By taking this line*he could preclude the charge 
|hat he was 'branding as facjtiousness the depreciation 
either of himself or of his doctrine. This view that the 
pairties were not doctrinally distinct is confirmed by two 
further considerations. Paul’s aim tjiroughout is to shew 
that all^he teachers are but serv^ts of Christ and of the 
church: 4 What then is Apollos ? ^d what is Paul ? 
Ministers tlfh)ugh whom ye believed’ (L iii. S). * Wheitefore 
let no one gloiy in men. For all things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas ’ (I. iilf 21, 2f), And, 
secondly, the ‘ I of Christ * ( 1 . i. 12) could hardly have been 
a sign of doctrinal difference from Cephas or Apollos or 
Paul. Whatever Judaistic tenancy may afterwards 
have attached itself to the parties of Cephas and Christ, 
there is no hint of such a tendency in this Epistle. It 
contains no»polemic against the Judaistic as such ; and if 

c 
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there were Judaistic tendencies they must have been mild, 
devoid of significance, and confined to a few. 

It may be asked, however, Why then does Paul ex¬ 
pend four chapters on the ‘parties,’ if their views of the 
gospel were practically the same? Partly because, the, 
glorying in men was absurd and pernicious, gendering 
strife Und conceit, and distracting from the subst^ce <o 
the shadow^ Partly 'because he perceived that the 
differences, though at first personal and mainly a question 
of taste, were rifts which would widen. The very fact 
that Paul was made a mere head oA/a party instead of 
being regarded as the primary authority, because the 
founder of the church, was already perhaps being covertly 
used by his enemies^ as a means of sapping his apostolic 
position. The main drift of chapter ix is, 'of course, to 
offer his own waiving of apostolic rights as an example to 
the ‘strong* to waive their liberty for the sake of the 
‘ weak ’; but, incidentally, . he discloses a subterranean 
uprising against his cUim to be, an apostle; ‘ If to others 
I am not an apostle, yet at least I am to you ’ (I. ix. 2). 

Our contention that the ‘ parties ’ were not opposed in 
doctrine must affect oqr conception of the third and fourth 
parties. 


(ii) The Cephas Party, 

What was the true nature of this party ? In the first 
place, it (or its nucleus) probably consisted ofa personal 
disciples of Peter, ^‘the Paul party and the Apollos party 
reached back to personal relations with Paul and Apollos 
respectively. For this reason some accept as historical 
a visit of Peter to Corinth. Such a visit is, of course, not 
impossible; but there^is no other trace in the £pistles of 
any such visit, and it not mentioned anywhere before 
Dionysius of Corinth (about 170 A.D.), cited in Eusebius* 
Church History^ ii. 25 : in that passage, moreover, Petpr 
is made the co-founder of the church, a Jthing most 
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improbable, since Paul must, in that case, have men¬ 
tioned his share in the work (see 11. i. 19, Paul, Silvanu^ 
Timotheus). Possibly some of Peter’s converts or pupils 
had arrived^ Corinth on business errands; or certain 
• meq^bers of the Corinthian Church, perhaps Jewish 
Christi|ins, had met with ^ter af Jerusalem or elsewhere, 
and l^d acquired for his generaus nature a strong affec¬ 
tion, and for his teaching and«hi^ practice a high 
depreciation. The party need not havcw been large to 
produce division; and the principal parties seem to 
have been those c^Paul and Apollos. As to the element* 
of attraction which had drawn these men to l^ctcr, it 
could ^ot have been anything violently Judaistic; for, 
firstly, this was not the attitude ofe Pete^ in regard to 
Cornelius df at the Council of Jerusalem, or even at 
Antioch, in spite of his temporary and timorous concession, 
against his own better judgement, to the scrupulosity 
of those who * came from Jsqnes * (Gal. ii. 12). Secondly, 
there is, in this £pist^, no trage of any difference of 
view and aim between Peter and Paul, from which fact 
Beyschlag deduced a weighty inference in these words: 

* The very existence in Corinth of a Cephas party expressly 
^ distinguished frqjn the Jewish Christian opponents of the 
Apostle ’—as they come out m the Second Epistle—‘ and 
e»ridently regarded by Paul as being in no material 
opposition to himself, shews most clearly that the primi¬ 
tive apostles themselves did not stand in a hostile rela¬ 
tion to Ikiul.* But it seems probable that these men looked 
•up to Peter because in practice aif& in tendency they 
inclined towards the mild Jewish Christian school: this 
would be natural enough for converted Jews, and for 
those proselytes, whether Arcumcised or not, who attached 
themsel^s to the synagogue; Ad perhaps with these 
were also found those narroweif Gentile Christians who 
were doubtful whether they ought not to be circumcised 
(I. vii. 18), or were scrupulous about eating meat that might 
have beenb offered to idols before it was sold in the public 

C 2 
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shambles ( 1 . viii. 7,10-13). This is the utmost in the way 
of Jewish tendency that can fairly be admitted. On the 
whole, however, the personal magnetism of Peter is 
probably,sufficient to account for the enthusiastic and 
exaggerated allegiance to him on the part of those ivho 
had come within the range of ifis influence. 

(iji) Jihe Christ Party, 

For consistency’s sake, it must again be argued that 
these were probably, in nucleus at any rate, personal 
disciples. We may, therefore, put asicks at once Chrysos¬ 
tom’s suggestion that the exclamation ‘I am of Christ’ 
is Paul’s own watchword in contradistinction to the 
previous three^ a suggestion supposed to be supported 
by I. iii. 22 f., where Paul does not add Christ to ^ Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas,’ but makes all Christians Christ’s. 
But it is easy to see how Paul instinctively refrained from 
ranking Christ among the ‘?11 things’; and the atmo¬ 
sphere of * ye are Christ’s * is qui^e different from that of 
‘ I am of Christ.’ In I. i. 12, * I am of Christ ’ is obviously 
a parallel to the three preceding classifications. We may 
dismiss also the kindre^ idea that the party of Christ was 
a neutral party which Paul approved. It *3 more plausible 
to suggest that it consisted oi* men who prided themselves 
on going behind all teachers to the Teacher of teachers, 
crying out against anjj disparagement of him, and claiming 
allegiance to him of soi^e special and exclusive kind. 
But this explanation has 'no history at its back,^ and no 
support in the Epistles before us. We retun!, then, to* 
our first contention: this party, it would seem, were, 
primarily, ^rsoiral disciples, a party springing directly 
from Christ himself in the sense^that the nucleus of it had 
had personal intercourse with him. Baur was ttfe first to 
bring the historic sense 1% bear upon the inquiry into the 
nature of this party by combining I. i. 12 with 11 . x. 7, the 
boast ‘ I am of Christ ’ with the boastfulness of the man that* 
*trusteth in himself that he is Christ’s.’ In the Second 
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Epistle Paul is dealing severely with Judaistic opponents 
at Corinth, and these opponents are the party of Chris!. 
Even in th^First Epistle (as we have seen above) there 
is an underlying hint that Paul is aware of litostility to 
* hinftelf on the part of soq|e in tbe church ; this hostility, 
however, is apparently not mischievous enough to call for 
exprets recognition and definite^challenge^ but in the 
.^cond thistle the ecclesiastical situation is cnanged. The 
party which was, in the First Epistle, insignificant enough 
to be simply named (1. i. 12), or whose hostile attitude to¬ 
wards him is only ffinted at once or twice besides (1. iv. 1-5, 
18, ix. % 12, xiv. 38), had now gained strength. Missionaries 
had come, perhaps from Jerusalem—perhaps pupils of 
Christ himself—bringing letters of commdhdation (II. iii. 
1,2); possibly from an extreme section which was organiz¬ 
ing a propaganda against Paul; possibly from a church 
that had no expectation of the extremes to which mission¬ 
ary zeal would finally drive thbse whom they had innocently 
commended. The proitiganda i^ not inconceivable; for 
we know from Galatians and from the Acts that there 
were fanatical tendencies in the Jerusalem church, which 
at times broke out, both at home and abroad, in 
a opposition even %o the primitive apostles (Acts xv. 5, 24 ; 
Gal. ii. 4-9). The subsequent access of zeal is also 
c8nceivable. MaCy we not suppose that Jerusalem mission¬ 
aries, going forth at first in dona Jid$ friendliness towards 
Paul, may have been shocked fit the lingering presence 
in the CdHnthian church of some of thf^ impurity pervading 
Corinthian society, and may have been induced to lay the 
blame on the gospel of grace, maintaining that the licence 
was the result of forgoing the imposition of the Jewish 
law ? Christ had himself kept thc^law: he had said that 
he came not to destroy, but to fijlfil. They held by their 
Master, Christ: they, like him, were ^ministers of righteous¬ 
ness * (11. xi. 15), of the fulfilment of legal obligation. Away 
^ith all teachers who departed from his teaching and his 
example! ^Accordingly, with the help of the Christ party 
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already there, and perhaps also absorbing the narrower 
portion of the party of Cephas, though not that party 
as such, they now constituted a united Ji^aistic party 
against tne parties, never very widely separated, of Paul 
and Apollos. At any rate, in tfie Second Epistle we Seem' 
to 6n(J but two parties, ^aul and his Judaistic opponents; 
and from x. 7, xi. ^5!, 23 we conclude that they called 
themselves the party of Christ. The adventitious missiop- 
ary-leaders (‘comers,* II. xi.4) claimed to be Hebrews(II. 
xi. 22), pupils and adherents of Christ (II. x. 7), apostles of 
Christ (Jl.xi. 13), ministers of Christ (vfi'se 23), ministers of 
righteousness (verse 15); but Paul affirms, by implication, 
that they teach anQjther Jesus, offer another Spirit, and 
preach another gospel (II. xi. 4); they are Jike the false 
teachers denounced to the Galatians (Gal. i. 6-10); the 
‘angel from heaven* whom Paul there by hypothesis 
anathematizes is here a minister of Satan transformed 
into an angel of lig;ht (It. xi. 14). Paul placards 
them as false apostles (II. x!^ 13), and sarcastically 
characterizes them as ‘apostles overmuch,* ‘supereminent 
apostles,’ a phrase which even Hilgenfeld and Holsten 
have admitted to be; from the context, inapplicable to 
the primitive apostles, the ‘pillar Spostles’ of the 
Galatian letter. This admission is rendered reasonable 
by the considerations, (i) that Paul could hardly hdve 
been charged with being ‘ illiterate, unskilled, in speech * 
(II. xi. 6), in comparison with the older apostles' |* and (2) 
that the Corinthian' church had submitted to be robbed, 
not by the Twelve, but by these adventitious teachers 
(II. xi. 7-20). 

These ^ parties ’ Paul deals \^ith first of all. He seems to 
have just heard of theri from ‘ those of Chloe.’ , Whether 
these informants belo|;»ged to Corinth or to Ephesus, 
whether Chloe herself was a Christian, we cannot tell. 
But if Paul specifies the source of his information in order 


‘ Cf. the ‘unlearned and isfnorant * of Acts iv. 13. 
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partly to shield from suspicion the Corinthian deputation 
(I. xvi. 17), then perhaps we may fairly suppose that 
Chloe had a household at the safe distance of Ephesus \ 
or at any raffe some part of Asia Minor, and th^ some of 
thcMft had just returned from a visit to Corinth. But, 
before (his news reached mm, Stephanas, Fortunatus and 
Achajpus had arrived as a deputation to renew the bond 
between*Paul and the church (I.xfi. 1*7, i8),<knd to enlist 
Ivis old influence in dealing with some who (I. xvi. 16) 
appear to have been inclined to break away from the moral 
authority (due to (i^ristian service) which Paul recognized* 
(I. xvi. 18). These three brought also a letter of(fuestions 
(I. vii.*i), and these questions, with Paul’s answers (sug¬ 
gested in part, no doubt, by what he had heard on the 
same subjedls from ‘those of Chloe’), shew that there was 
something wrong in the church besides faction. The treat¬ 
ment of the particular questions asked by the church seems 
to begin with vii, ‘Now cor^ierning the things whereof ye 
wrote.’ Up to the en^ of vi Paul is probably dealing 
with points contained in the information Chloe’s house¬ 
hold had communicated to him. 

(3) The General State hr the Church. 

The First Epistle supplies outlines for a pretty accurate 
picture of the conditions obtaining in the church at the 
time. The letter is not all faqjt-finding; Paul has 
much Jo commend, and according to his practice he 
makes lihe most of it. He thinks pod for their highly 
developed* religious life, rich in gilts and endowments 
(I. i. 4-6). Besides knowledge, they have power of ex¬ 
pression (verse 5): all of them, broadly speaking, even 

the humblest (‘each on#,’ I. xiv. 26), when they come 
-•_f_ 

‘ This conjecture is made more prfbable if we may suppose that 
‘those of Chloe* were trade representatives of Chloe, who, like 
Lydia, might have been at the head of a business. In Asia Minor, 
or parts of it, women could hold a much more influential position 
than in thejjreek cities; at least, in those south of Macedonia. 
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together for worship, have some capacity for edifying 
and instructive utterance, by psalm, by teaching, by 
prophetic revelation, by ‘ tongue,’ by interpretation; and 
these gift? are often exercised extempore (I. xi^i 30). There 
is among them voluntary ministration to the saint;, as, 
with the household of Stephafias ( 1 . xvi. 15). Ppul can 
praise* them for keepingrthe precepts he has laid^ upon 
them, the iittJtnicticns^ie has imparted (I. xi. 2).* There 
is earnest and* continuous prayerfulness in tne familjr, 
so that even marriage relations are suspended in the 
«interest of deeper devoutness (1. vii. 5)^ and, in the desire 
for the higher life, men and women are abstaining from 
marriage altogether (I. vii. 2-5, 9, 28, 36, 39).* With 
a view to sanctihcation there is a scrupulousness about 
eating meat that has been offered to idols ( 1 . viii). On 
the other hand, there is an unscrupulous exaltation of the 
higher insight resulting in companionship at idol festivities 
without regard to consequeupes (I. viii. gf .); there is a 
craving after the most s.^.riking bi^ least valuable kinds of 
utterance in the services of the church, ‘ tongues ’ being 
prized above prophetic power; there is a publicity and a 
prominence on the part of women in these services which 
was, in the opinion of the time, immodest (I. xi. 3-16, 
xiv. 34 f.); the assemblies for edification are confused and 
even riotous (as we may perhaps conclude from tke 
possibility to which Paul looks forward in I. xiv. 23, and 
from his injunction in verse 40). There is an extravagant 
estimate of human wisdom, of worldly shrewfiness in 
spiritual matters (I^ii. 18, 19), a swollen sense of self-fc 
importance on the ground of knowledge and spirituality 
( 1 . iv. 6-19), and a tendency to quarrelsomeness (I. xi. i6) 
in addition to the party spirX to which reference has 
already been made. Perhaps it was partly their fondness 
for controversy that led them to discuss the resurrection 
of the body, which the influence of the heathen dialectic 
at Corinth prompted them to doubt ( 1 . xv). Members 
of the church went to law with one another 01^ questions 
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of property before the public heathen courts (I. vi), 
contrary to the practice, not only of the synagogue, bflt 
even of the heathen religious associations. The Lord’s 
Supper wa^desecrated because, imitating the heathen 
• clubs in their intemperai^e but^not in their good-fellow* 
ship, t|;ie richer members turned the Feast of Love into a 
debauch, while the poore^, sitting hu^ry by, were 
put to Shame for their poverty ( 1 .^'I7-34). There was 
a case of incest, unheard of even among the heathen ’ 
(I, V. i), which the church had quietly endured, yea, may 
even have been, it* a way, proud of, perhaps as an illus-' 
tration^of Christian knowledge and liberty hforeover, 
there was fornication (I. vi. 12-20); there was drunkenness 
(I. xi. 21, vi. 10); there was defrauding (1.^^. 8); and there 
were some, at any rate, of the other vices enumerated in the 
long list at I. vi. 6, 10j for the phrase ‘ such were some of 
you * (verse 11) does not blind us to the fact that, if we may 

judge from Paul’s warnings,‘such were some of them still, 

■ - - — — -- —.. 

^ Professor Ramsay {Expositor, 6th series, vol. i,pp. 108 ff.) tries 
to explain away this phrase. On the ground that Greek custom 
and law were always lax in these matters, and that, outside this 
passage, no proof can be found that there was any Greek 
objection to such ^ marriage (though he quotes no identical 
^instance and no approval, direct or indirect), he makes Paul 
mean, not that such a marriage was condemned by all Gentiles, 
bfft that it was condemned by the law which was * most authorita¬ 
tive and supreme among the Gentiles,’ ^he stricter law of the 
Roman |gmpire, though he admits that this was not The immediate 
ruling law in the Greek cities.’ BCt he assumes (i) that the 
* wronged* person in II. vii was the fa#er, which ins^ad of 
deeming inevitable’ is most unlikely (see p. 51 f-); (2) that 
therefore he was still alive; (3) that therefore the wife was 
a divorced one. But we may ask. If she had beei» divorced, 
would she still, as in the ttxt, be simply called ‘the wife’? 
Would evM Roman custom and law have still regarded her as 
the son’s »epmothcr? Most of all, wn the expression ‘among 
the Gentiles’ refer only to ‘the kno^edge of Roman custom,’ 
a custom which did not ‘ immediately rule in Greek cities,* even 
in a cohniat See journal of Theological Studies, July, 190* 
(article by the present writer), 

^ See, hovnever, note on v. 2, p. 165. 
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m some degree, and on some occasions. Nevertheless, as 
says SchmiedeP in his comment upon the above catalogue, 
‘ This was the church of God, these were the holy,* 

Some of these disorderly conditions were^^the extrava¬ 
gances or exuberances of Christian freedom. Such extra¬ 
vagances found shape in the refusal to give up tha,t social 
intercourse with heathen'friends which involved feasting in 
idol templet and ftssoaation with the accompanying im¬ 
morality (I. viiij'x. 14-22); in the scandal of wives straining 
after equality with their husbands (I. xi. 3, xiv. 34-36), and 
asserting their right to separate from ^lusbands that were 
unbelieving (I. vii. 13); in the levelling of all distinctions 
between the sexes in the assemblies of the church (1. xi. 4f.); 
in the resentritent olf the Christian slave at his servile 
condition (I. vii. 21); and in the liberty, degenerating into 
the licence, of prophesying and of exercising spiritual gifts 
(I. xiv. 23, 26). Heathen tendencies also had their share 
in disturbing the church life^; for example, the tendency 
to overestimate and it cultivate the mysterious (as in 
the case of the ecstatic gifts), or the intellectual (as in 
the region of theosophical knowledge, or of dialectic, 
as touching the resv:rrectioh of the body). Heathen 
ethics, likewise, were, in some degree#' carried over to 
Christianity by heathen converts : hence the unbridled 
sexual relation, natural enough to the> heathen, but ab¬ 
horrent to the Jew (?. vi. 13-20), and the indifference with 
which carnal offences, ^ too gross even for he$,thenism 
(I. V. i), were regarded; an indifference whichnseems to 
have originated in self-conceit because of the spiritual gifts 
so generally diffused throughout the church. Some who 
were gufity of such excesses, or else excused them, had 
apparently perverted ^certain teaching Paul had given, 
perhaps in a previous letter, so as to shew that it was 
impracticable ; representing him, for instance, as en¬ 
joining them not to associate, in any circumstances what- 

* SchmiedeVs detailed work has been specially useful in this 
section. • 
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ever, with fornicators (I. v. 9), whether in the church or out¬ 
side—an injunction which, as he himself says, woulh 
have mean^hat they should go out of the world alto¬ 
gether ; or tney so warped maxims of Christian liberty, like 
• * Alf things are lawful for jie* (I%vi. 12), as to make them 
cover not merely things * indifferent,^ but things morally 
wrong, as, for example, fomicationjtself (I. vji. 12, 13). 

, It is n^t easy to draw a hard and fast line between 
the questions which were asked in the*Ietter from the 
Corinthians and the questions which Paul deals with in 
consequence of in!brmation from other sources, ^such as 
the ho\isehold of Chloe. But it seems likely that the letter 
from the Corinthians was silent on the party divisions 
(I. i. 11), onjthe case of incest (I. v. i), on fhe disorders of 
the Lord’s Supper (I. xi. 20 ff.), on the litigiousness and 
the licentiousness of vi, and on the resurrection heresy 
of xiv; though the absence of the usual introductory 
phrase, ‘Now concerning* (which marks the church 
questions in I. vii. i, eftid therefore probably in vii. 25, 
viii. I, 4, xii. i, xvi. i, 12), is no certain proof of 
the absence of the particular subject from the church 
letter; or the question of the veiKng (I. xi. 2-16) would 
•have been absefft, which seems unlikely. Timothy, to 
whom Paul might have entrusted the duty of answering 
tffese questions by word of mouth, had already started 
for Corinth, most probably by the longer (the land) way 
througll Macedonia (I. iv. 17, ^vi. lo). The suspicious 
and alaifnyig news now received prompts Paul to write 
h letter at once, and to send it (we may assume) *by the 
sea route, or it could hardly have been expected to fore¬ 
stall the arrival of Timc^hy (I. xvi. 10), whoba it now 
seemed Tjise to anticipate by someiiortatory introduction ; 
for the injunctions, * See that he Jpe with you without fear,’ 
‘ Let no man despise him,’ ‘ Set him forward in peace ’ 
(I. xvi. 10, ii), imply an apprehension that Timothy might 
find his mission more difficult and delicate than Paul had 
at first sup|>osed. 
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In the letter, then, Paul deals point by point with the 
various subjects of censure and advice. He has nine 
topics, not at all flowing out of one ano^er; and yet 
there is »a certain harntonious classiflcation; and there 
is throughout a principle of uiyty. On the threshold we' 
have the greeting (verses i<-3) and the commerndation 
(verses 4-^J. In the^l^tcr, be it observed, Paul dwells 
upon the high stafl'ding of the church in regard to gil^s 
and not in regard to morals. These morals he makes 
a subject of generous confldence that the Corinthians 
will be kept Arm unto the end, so a^'to be blameless in 
the day (rf Christ when all things shall be rfvealed. 
This confldence rests on the faithfulness of God, who has 
called them tb the'fellowship of His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The fellowship and the Lordship lead him on 
to point out the contradiction between the ideal and the 
actual condition of the church, in which fellowship was 
being shattered and teachers^were being exalted as lords 
in the place of the one Lbrd, Christ. Here the classiflcation 
begins. 


I. Ecdesiastl^'a! queations. (i. 12—vi.) 

t * 

(a) The true Relation of Teachers to Churches. 

(i. 12—iv.) 

Paul desires to make his own position in regard to 
the church quite clear before he enters upon his eounsels 
and injunctions. ^Consequently he treats flrst ^th& ecclesi¬ 
astic! questions; and, flrst of these, the true relation o? 
teachers to churches, the teachers being made for the 
churches*and not the churchqs for the teachers, so that 
it was essentially absurd for church members to puff 
tliemselves up in their ^llegiance to one teacher above 
another. This evil Paul traces to the exaggerated estimate 
of human wisdom, based on the misunderstanding of the 
gospel as wisdom, primarily, and not salvation. Not 
that the gospel was not wisdom—it was indeeU a Divine 
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wisdom before which human wisdom was nought—but it 
was a wisdom communicable only to the ripened spiritual 
man (ii. 6), and the Corinthians were carnal when that 
gospel was tifk preached to them (iii. i), while their strifes 
.shewed that they were carnal still (iii. 3). Not, then, 
as wise, men, heads of schA^ls, had he and Apollos come 
among them, but rather (i. 21) sfl fools, seeking t8 save 
men by«the foolishness of the pieatfhing of the cross; 
nbt as loifls, but as servants of the one Lofd (iii. 5)* How 
paradoxical—he suggests with gentle irony, in conclusion ^ 
—on the theory o 4 the Corinthians, is the exalted self- * 
conceit of the Corinthian scholars when compared with the 
present*humiliation of the teachers, the filth of the world, 
the oifscouring of all things (iv. 8 ff.f! Anti the personal 
thread ninniif^ through this first portion comes out obviously 
towards the close, when he writes: ‘I write not these 
things to shame you, but to admonish you as my beloved 
children. For though ye should have ten thousand tutors 
in Christ, yet have ye notimany fath/ers; for in Christ Jesus 
I begat you through the gospd * (iv. 14-16). 

(d) Church Discipline upon Lapsed Members, (v.) 

After announcing the mission of Timothy (iv. 17, 18) 
to«put them in remembrance of his ways in Christ, and 
warning those that were puffed up as though the necessary 
postponement of his visit was ^ sign of fear and of 
uncertainly as to his own position, hi^begs them not to 
force him, when he does come, to come with the rod, 
and then proceeds to another ecclesiastical question, the 
question of the exercise of^hurch discipline up< 5 b lapsed 
members, dealing first of all witli the outrageous case 
of the inc&tuous person, then witji the case of fornicators 
and other sinners, and urging the Corinthians to exercise 
church judgement upon *thcm that are within,’ and so 
to purge themselves of the evil leaven. 
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•(^r) Relation of Church to Heathen Courts and 
Internal Disputes, (vi.) 

He next touches upon another question of cUtrch position 
and church conduct: the relation of the church tc^ < 
heathen courts and to legal disputes among its owq mem¬ 
bers. *He points out thsft it is dishonouring to the (^uroh 
to allow its ^members To bring their disputes before the 
heathen; and tRat surely even the humblest anfong thefti 
could settle the insignificant matters of worldly property, 
*Nay) ought there to be such disputes ^ong them at all ? 
Were not these an immediate outcome of spiritual defect ? 
Was it not better to bear being defrauded than to have 
lawsuits ? Buf, as tdthe defraudersi they could not expect 
to inherit the kingdom of God, any more tlfan could the 
open sinners which in past times they had been. And 
then, after reminding them of the work of Christ upon 
them (verse ii), he returns specifically to the fleshly 
sinners and urges them to remetiber their obligations to 
the Lord of the body; repudiating the wholesale inter¬ 
pretation put upon words (verse 12) which he had used 
in regard to Christian liberty towards things morally 
indifferent. 


II. C^uestioziB of morals raised by the letter fr(Kn 

f!he Corinthians. 

(«) Marriage Questions, (vii.) 

{i) Marriage and Impurity, (vii. itt.; 

The ecclesiastical questions, suggested by the oral 
information received ^from * fhose of Chloe/ have not 
been handled without drawmg Paul into the moral 
region, notably the reg{!on of spiritual pride, which had 
been the root of faction and of indifference to purity. 
And now he proceeds more calmly to discuss the 
special questions which had been brought J^efore him 
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in the letter from the church, questions of Christian 
casuistry, not strictly ecclesiastical, that is, alfecting not 
the conduct of the church as a church, but the conduct of 
individual in^mbers. First, there were marriagei^uestions. 

, ‘ marriage impurity ? ’ seems to have been a question 
with sqme; a question di^ perKaps to Christ’s celibacy, 
perhaps to a reaction from Coriniliian laxity. Paul*replies 
that the»e is no impurity about JT^hat it^is designed 
t6 prevent impurity; and if he says it fs better not to 
marry, he speaks, not as an ascetic in the strict sense of 
the termi but partlj; out of regard for the special circum- * 
stances of those distressful times, when marriag^ meant 
fresh dhtanglement, and responsibility, and pain, and 
'hostages to fortune,’ and consequeift hindrance in God’s 
service ; while, moreover, the time was short before Christ 
should come, and all such earthly connexion should for ever 
pass away. If those critics are right who assign to Paul the 
letters to the Ephesians andjto Timothy and Titus, we see 
that Paul’s views on marriage wyre somewhat modified 
later on as Christ’s advent seemed to become more distant. 
Even now Paul saw clearly that celibacy was only for 
those to whom it was given, and^ was in no respect a 
merit in itself (vii, 7) \ 

(2) Divorce, (vii. 10 ff.) 

Turther, Was dfvorce right or wrong between Christian 
and Christian, or between Christian •and heathen? This 
depend? upon circumstances, saps Paul. In the case of 
mixed nHiijiages, he is opposed to^t if the heathen 
ITusband or wife is willing to remain, shewing thereby, 
as Godet remarks, 'a measure of acquiescence in the 
principle of Christian hol)^ living adopted by the new 
convert.* ^But divorce is allowables if the heathen is bent 

' On Professor Ramsay’s recent arguments in the Expositor, to 
the effect that the Corinthian church had in their letter proposed 
a church rule for universal marriage, see the above-mentioned 
article by the present writer in the Journal of Theological Studies^ 
July, 1901. • 
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on going : the marriage bond is to be no enforcement of 
discord (vii. 15). In the case where husband and wife 
are both Christians, he quotes the Lord against divorce 
(vii. 10). V If, however, the wife is divorced’, or divorces 
herself, Paul is of opinion that she should at leasUnot 
marry again. We can fairly conclude that Paul desired 
by this meqns to preve/it abuses and scandals: let the 
wife, he seems to say*(and, we should infer, the 'husband 
too, though the question appears to have been raised 
from the woman’s side alone), seek divorce from some 
higher motive than marriage with some one else. And, 
speaking generally, Paul recommends converts to remain 
in the condition of life in which they were when they were 
called (vii. 20), thougn (he adds parenthetically) if a slave 
has freedom put into his hands, let him accept it (vii. 21). 
Returning, however, to his general maxim, he points out 
the comparative insignificance of station. * What matters 
it,* he seems to ask, * for the time your slavery will last ? 
The slave is the Lord*, freemaniand the freeman is the 
Lord’s slave.* Finally, Paul’s directions to Christian 
fathers on the marriage of their daughters are in the 
same line as we have already^ described, being prompted 
by the circumstances of the time and pe^'haps by the cur¬ 
rent anticipation of the Lord’s speedy advent. 

( if ) Meats offered to Idols, (viii—xi. i.) 

j 

Another questiorvapparently submitted to tbeciapostle’s 
judgement was that of Christians accepting invitations 
to idol feasts, and eating elsewhere meat that had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols. As to the latter part 
of the question, on the ground that an idol, properly 
speaking—that is, as an effective symbol of a superhuman 
being, and in this case a being receiving offerings and 
affecting food—does not exist, he allows the practice, 
provided always that the conscience of the broad-minded 
eater is clear, and the conscience of the narrew-minded| 
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scrupulous fellow member is not led astray to fall in with 
what it there and then, at bottom, disapproves. Speals?- 
ing of this latter proviso, he adduces his own example 
(ch. ix); holv^he had foregone his right, as an apostle, to 
, support from the Corinthian church that he might give 
no handle to slander, and ihight put no obstacle in the way 
of th^ gospel he preached. On ■the general question of 
Christian duty in such ‘indifferent’ riSSTtfers, he Ihews how he 
iftiitatestde athletes of the stadium, who i^ep their bodies 
in training by denying themselves even legitimate indul¬ 
gence that they mj^y in the end win the prize. He cites * 
from history (ch. x) the recorded consequences* to the 
Israelites of self-indulgence, when, having received the sign 
of allegiance to Moses (as Christian^ recede it to Christ 
in baptism) ,*and partaken typically of Christian privilege 
(as Christians do in the Supper of the Lord), they fell 
away into sensuality and tempted God, murmuring at the 
discipline by which He wag training them. So also, if 
Christians, under the influence #of idol surroundings, 
broke the restraints of Christian discipline, and, having 
sat down to eat and drink, ‘ rose up to play,’ they like¬ 
wise might experience the penaltiesj:he ancient people had 
endured. They gat down at the table of the Lord, and 
Vere then, so to say, under the spell of the Lord: if they 
sat down at the table of the idol, they would be under the 
spell of the idol, drinking in his atmosphere. Practically, 
idol wcyrship was demon worshm ; for behind idolatry 
stood Sa^n and his demons puling jprward idolatry as 
an instrumftnt of evil; how could Christian men pdCrtake 
of the table of the Lord and the table of the demons ? Were 
they prepared to provoke the Lord to jealousy ? • 

III. 4 |ue 8 tion 8 on the regulation of Christian 
worship. (xi*xiv.) 

( a ) Position of Women, (xi. 3-16, xiv. 34-36.) 

The questions next dealt with are questions touching the 
church in ifs relation to its religious services, what Godet 
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part II, Psalms cxv-cxviii) the last supper of the Lord 
and his disciples ? There is no doubt that at a subsequent 
date the love-feast and the eucharist were separated, 
partly ^bficause of the increasing degen^acy of the 
agape' partly * because of the growth of the sacerdotal 
doctrine of the sacraments ’ ^!(£dwards). But ,in the 
New ^Testament there •is no sign of such separation: 
in this Epistle no Separate word like agape'^ is«opposed 
to deipnon *; neither is there any distinction of ti'me. Thb 
breaking of bread in Acts ii. 46 is there further defined 
* as partaking of food, and the memorial part might either 
begin o^ end the meal, it is now impossible to say which. 
PauPs distinction, then, is rather one between the right 
and the wrong way ot regarding and celebrating the meal. 
The * Lord’s Supper * was not (he told the 'Corinthians) 
an ordinary supper as eaten at home (verse 34); it was 
not a meal primarily to satisfy appetite; it was a meal 
in commemoration of the Loud. Further, it was not their 
own supper, eaten in fheir ownoF houses: there was no 
individualism about it: it was a supper of communion 
with the Lord and the Lord’s people: it was (to coin 
an epithet, or, at any rate, ter give it Christian currency, 
as Paul seems to have done) a kuriakon df ipnon a supper 
relating or belonging to the Lord. Accordingly, it was not 
a meal to which the richer class might brin^, as to »n 
eranoSf large stores pf meat and drink, to be shared in 
by the poorer class: it was not a rich man’s siipper to 
which the poor w^re, s0« to say, invited by hiny; it was 
a supper to which all were equally invited bj^ the Lord 
Far less was it a supper to which the rich might bring 
their own food, and consume it greedily and hastily by 
themselves, or in thejr own ‘sets,’ while the poor sat 
by hungry and envious, and, in heart, severed fi‘om their 
richer brethren. It was^ a supper of love, loving memory, 
loving communion. Some of the wealthier Christians at 
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Corinth appear to have sunk the supper lower than 
the Greek eranos or the public mess * of the Cretans an*d 
Lacedaemonians. Such selfishness, such gluttony, such 
drunkenness,' altogether destroyed the essence of the 
Lord’s Supper: the table becape, if we may so speak, 
a tabln of demons rather than the table of the Lord, and 
tbe more sacred prelude (or c oftclus ion) wa^ a riiockery 
and a sit^re. In order to shame such church members, 
f‘aal recalls the institution of the supper; in order to 
warn them, he attributes the disease and death rife among 
them to their exotss and their desecration of the meal ;* 
in orde/ to guide them, he bids them wait for one another, 
and, if any is too hungry to wait, or to eat and drink in 
a way consistent with the character of tlTe meal, let him 
satisfy his appetite first at home. 


(f) The SPIRITU4L Gifts, (xii-xiv.) 

Paul’s next topic is one of greater complexity—the 
exercise of the spiritual gifts. The Greek belief in mantic 
ecstasy, and the equally ^reek tendencies (i) to strain 
after what was mysterious and (2)*to overestimate the gift 
of utterance, haft probably done much to exalt unduly 
among the Corinthian Christians the mysterious gift of 
tongues, and, in*a lesser degree, the gift of prophecy. 
The latter seems to have been the potver of communicating, 
in an •emotional and inspiring way, and without pre- 
meditatibr^ intuitions or reveiationaf* of spiritual, truth, 
and, in some cases, interpretations of ecstatic utterances. 
The gift of tongues is harder to define with certainty, 
but two or three charactoristics emerge in the course of 
Paul’s remarks upon it. The utferances were, in them¬ 
selves, unintelligible to the ordinary listener, and were, 
also, or could be, beyond the understanding even of the 
ecstatic person himself (see xiv. 2, ii, 14, 16, 17, 19). 


‘ ffvaoirioVf vLvbpetaf 
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Prophecy was for the general edification: it was for 
o'ther Christians (xiv. 22); while on the supernatural and 
subordinate side it was also a sign to believer^, who alone 
could fully perceive in it the power of Gd 9 . Tongues, 
on the other hand, were, immediately for the edificzftion 
of self and the adoration of God (xiv. 16, 17); while on 
the supernatural ant^ subordinate side they were a sign 
to unbelievers, who' must have been struck ^ith this 
extraordinary phenomenon (xiv. 22). Hence the conclusion 
seems reasonable that the tongues were ecstatic, excited 
utterances in which the Christians, >in the first flush 
of their early enthusiasm, gave vent to their overflowing 
joy in the blessings of salvation.’ Just as there is in 
prayer a kind “bf dumb craving which the spirit, so to 
say, interprets to God (Rom. viii. 26) in language which 
would be beyond our understanding even as the craving 
is beyond our power to put into a form intelligible to 
ourselves or to others ; so also there appears to have 
been in those days of infant Chfistianity an inarticulate 
yearning to praise ^ an inexpressible joy, which, because it 
had no vocabulary commensurate with its requirements, 
broke forth in unintelligible' utterance. Surely such 
incoherence when joy is overwhelming is not beyond 
conception; perhaps, indeed, it is not altogether contrary 
to experience. 

But as the generaJ edification was the chief end of 
church assemblies (xiv. 1,^4, 5,19, &c.), Paul held pirophccy 
to be far superior to«f:ongu?:s, and he urges upon^ those who 
spoke ‘with tongues to pray for ability to follow up theii* 
ecstasy with some interpretation of it for the general good 
(verse I3)f Or, if possible, he s^s, let some one else, some 
person of prophetic inunight and imagination, interpret; 
if no interpretation be forthcoming, let the ecstatic person 
confine his ecstasy to himself and to God, keeping silence 
in the church (xiv. 27, 28). As for an indiscriminate use 

‘ Cf. xiv. 16, * How shall he . . . say the amen at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he knoweth not what thou sayest ? * 
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of these tongues, Paul will not have it at any price. He 
warns the church that, while tongues are a sign to th*c 
unbelievingjii an abuse of the gift would make a person 
unacquaintecT* with the nature of the utterance, or an 
unbeliever, think that he had popped into an assembly 
of madmen (xiv. 23); bift the universal, orderly use of 
tte gift of prophecy, as instru y|tiv e and copvincfng, he 
heartily *(^ommends (see xiv. 24, 25, 40; and observe the 
difference of sentiment as exhibited in the phraseology of 
verse 39, ‘ Desire earnestly to prophesy, and forbid not to 
speak with tongues^). 

But,.while he maintains the greater public utility of 
prophecy, he discourages the exaltation of one gift above 
another, haying of course most prominerftly in view the 
Corinthian overestimate of the gift of tongues. This is 
the broad foundation of his injunctions on this topic. 
(Ch. xii.) Every Christian has the Spirit for the glory 
of Christ (xii. 3): all the gifts enumerated in xii. i-ii are 
bestowed by the same Spirit, and are all as needful for 
the churches as all the members are for the physical body. 
And in the transition from this exordium on spiritual gifts 
in general to the discussion of pit)phecy and tongues in 
particular, he irAerts a hymn in praise of love as im¬ 
measurably more precious than the greatest spiritual gifts 
(Jii. 31, xiii. i-S)y more precious even than faith and 
hope; and love has that in itself which can infallibly set 
right ifll the evil conditions qf the Corinthian church 
(xiii. 4-ji)., 

• m 

TV, The Resurrection, (xv.) 

One salient point is left? It was of the last importance, 
as it toiKhed the foundations of lEaith and hope. Both 
Greeks and Jews commonly Relieved that a bodiless 
existence was, for man, scarcely better than no life at all. 
Some Corinthian Christians, arguing, no doubt, from the 
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natural decay of the body after death, believed that there 
was no resurrection of the body. Was it then for this 
shadowy, weak life, not worth living, that tlv? Christians 
who would not survive till Christ returned ^ere enduring 
to the end ? Such a contention Paul sets himself exhuus> • 
tively to refute. He lays the foundation of his argument 
by reniinding his readef^ how the gospel which they had 
received, in which tSey stood, by which they wefe saved, 
rested mainly on the resurrection of Christ as attested by 
many witnesses, Paul himself having seen the risen Christ 
last of all. The bodily resurrection «f Christ he seems 
to regard as a fact accepted by all Christians, ^ven by 
the doubters to whom he is appealing; for he uses the 
resurrection as hn argument at xv. 12-20, summing up his 
enumeration of the unhappy consequences if Christ had 
not so risen with the words, ‘ But, as the fact is ^ [and is 
admitted to be], Christ hath been raised from the dead, 
the firstfruits of them that aife asleep.’ He then points 
out the place of the resurrection ib the process of the last 
things; how each must rise in his own order till the end 
comes, when Christ, having subdued all hostile powers, 
including the last enemy, death, shall deliver the kingdom 
to his Father, that God may. be all in alb He next argues, 
in support of his thesis from the ‘ baptism for the dead,’ 
This also must be an argument of acknowledged forcv^, 
though how it could, have been is still an unexplained 
mystery, in* spite of som^ thirty suggested soluti«»)s. * It 
cannot be any senti-superstitious custom obseiT^ed here 
and there by some who got themselves baptized* lest theii 
friends who had died without baptism should thereby be 
losers at'the coming of Ch^st. No such custom is 
known before the tim« of Tertullian; even then it was 
rare, and may have originated in this verse; and, any¬ 
how, we can hardly imagine Paul employing such a 
custom as an argument, especially as his opponents could 
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have disowned the practice, and he himself could not 
have ascribed to it either reasonableness or utility. At 
best, the argument would be a poor one. Nor is it quite 
satisfactory td^ follow some Greek Fathers in their inter- 
• pretjftion, ‘ baptized in expectaticji of [the resunrection of] 
the dead/ or * baptized witn an interest in [the resurrec¬ 
tion of] the dead* (as also This#use of the 

preposition' is almost too elliptical; and t^e interpretation 
, (made still less probable by the parallel phrase ‘ baptized 
for fhem * at the close of the verse) has too much the air 
of a loophole. Anii why should Paul, in these circum¬ 
stances •contrast the ‘they’ of this verse with a ‘we’ in 
the next ? P>en less satisfactory isjGodet’s suggestion— 
though the ^erses that follow lend it some plausibility— 
to call the phrase a hgurative one, standing for the 
baptism of suffering and blood, the baptism that Christ 
was baptized with, the ‘ baptism for the sake of [entering 
into the church of] the d&id.’ This is a still greater 
strain on the prepositioif, and is equally open to objection 
from the use of the third person and of the ‘ them ’ at the 
end of the verse. On the whole, every explanation being 
deficient, we may slightly Incline •to the explanation of 
jChrysostom and^ther Greek.Fatliers, unless the custom 
(apparently invented from the text) can be proved to 
have obtained in‘the church at this time. Perhaps we 
could combine the views of Evans find Godet, and say, 
‘ They tiiat are baptized with suffering in expectation of 
the resusTeftion of the dead.* ' This* explanation,^ it is 
tVue, has against it the third person and the more strongly 
personal and individual ‘ them ’ at the end of the verse; 
but it is linked in sense with the verses following. 

As to ^^e form of the resurrectton body, Paul argues 
from nature with its transformaljon and glorification of 
the dead seed into the living plant: also from the variety 
in bodies, bodies of men and the lower creatures, bodies 
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terrestrial and bodies celestial (the body of the risen 
Christ having been to him a visible example of the latter): 
he argues also from the variety in the gIony of the sun 
and moofi and stars ; likewise from the ea^hliness of the 
first man apd the heavenJiness yf the second. He clelTches* 
his ar^ments by pointing out that a transformation of 
the body, that is, and blood, is indispen^ble if 

we are to enjqv the kingdom of God at all (jpv. 30): ,it 
is therefore not necessary, it is not reasonable, to look 
again for the body which death decays. This unfieshly, 
incorruptible body will be * put on * through resurrection 
by those Christians who have died, and througlv change 
by those who are still alive. A paean over the conquest 
of death by life concludes this section, whi^h is one not 
only of argumentative force and inspiring hopefulness, 
but of chaste eloquence and simple literary beauty. 

Last; Words.! (xvi.) 

What the apostle has left to say concerns business and 
personal matters. He arranges for the mode of con¬ 
ducting the collection l^hich is being made by the churches 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem, enjdining, as he had 
done in Galatia, that each man should lay aside on th6 
first day of each week what he could alford, in order tftat 
the lump sum might be ready when Paul should come. 
This he proposes to send to Jerusalem by delegates whom 
the ^orinthians ^all appoint, and who sh£^ll«go either 
with him or without him, as shall seem fitting at the 
time. Then he mentions his design of visiting the Corin¬ 
thian cliurch after passing through Macedonia, but not 
before, so that he ma^ stay the winter with theyi and see 
more of them than if die took them merely in passing. 
Next he begs them to give a kindly and respectful recep¬ 
tion to Timothy, already on his way. He explains how 
he had wished that Apollos should go to Corinth at once, 
but that he had postponed his visit till a mord Convenient 
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season, probably till PauFs rebuke of the party spirit 
at Corinth should have produced its effect. Finally,* 
with fareweU exhortations to watchfulness, firmness, 
courage, stren^h, and continually pervading lov« (verses 
*13, 1^), he urges them to be sul^’ect to leaders who, like 
Stephanas, prove their worfti by their devotion ; he sends 
greetings from the churches of ^^^^nd froi» his*com- 
p^nions ^^uila and Prisca, and from hin^self in his own 
handwriting; and concludes with a solemn anathema 
upon those who love not the Lord, and with the benediction 
of the grace of Chrijt, as well as of his own love ii^ Christ 
for then^all. 


Keynote of the Epistle? 

These concluding thoughts suggest the keynote of the 
Epistle, and exhibit his panacea for the Corinthian per¬ 
plexities and disorders. ‘ Let all you do be done in love ’ 
(verse 14). Mf any [sO|Called Christian] man love not 
the Lord, let him be anathema * (verse 22). ‘ My love be 
with you all in Christ Jesus *—a benediction in this Epistle 
alone. 

This love is the practical activity of the Christian 
principle, the new vitality created by the Spirit of Jesus 
Clyist. In spite of the variety of topics Paul touches 
upon in this Epistle, there is throughout (as Sabatier 
remarks^ a * profound unity.* All the* questions discussed 
are at once referred to the Chr^tian principle, the new 
spirit-life.* €n every case the apostle* soars above the 
particular question to the height of this Christian principle, 
and from this pure and strong upper air draws power to 
apply it to practical detail. • So, as says Sabatier *, ‘ each 
solution that he suggests is simpl/ a new application of 
the permanent and general prUiciples of the gospel. 
This Epistle exhibits, as one might say, the expansion 
of the Christian principle as it spreads into the sphere of 


^ Sabatfisr, The Apostle Paul (Eng. tran.), pp. i6i ff. 
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practical affairs. . . . While the letter to the Galatians 
'was the foundation of Christian dogma, the two letters 
to the Corinthians . . . are the beginning,) of Christian 
ethics. .4,. This [new principle] does not imply a mere 
illumination, or a sanctifying influence, but, if 1 may sc 
call it, a transformation in tne substance of our being. 
The Spirit^,becomes.and we become essentially spirit 
( 1 . ii. io-i6, vi. 17^! . . . Such is the import of the first 
Corinthian Epistle.’ 


II CORINTHIANS 

« 

Its Obscurity. 

Of all Paul’s Epistles this is the most obscure. It is 
veritable cloudland. Schmiedel remarks that, in passing 
from the region of the First Epistle into that of the 
Second, we feel as if we had ’,eft a park threaded by 
footpaths, winding in and out, but all the while tolerably 
perspicuous, and had entered upon a trackless forest. 

Novelty of the Situation. 

What is the first impression the early part of the letter 
makes upon us ? We suddenly find ourselves in' an 
atmosphere quite new, and quite different from the atmo¬ 
sphere of the first letter. There has been a storm: 
the air is still electric, bat the worst is over ^ the mutter- 
ings we still hear come from the distance where the 
thunder is passing away; and only the reflection of the 
far-off lightning can now an^ then be seen. To change 
the figure, there has been war to the knife between Paul 
and the church; but nqw there are signs of peace already 
in great part secured; yet only in part, if the Epistle is to 
be viewed as a unity; for at the close of it the sounds of 
renewed battle echo loudly in our ears. And even in the 
earlier chapters Paul’s exclamations of joy at the reconcilia- 
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tion are still mingled with tl\e passing tones of a sorrow, 
an apprehension, even an anger, not yet completely 
vanished. This combination of the sweet and the bitter 
is one of the perplexities of the Epistle. ^ 

Not Explained bV the First Epistle. 

^ A 

The situation is altogether too '^ong to have been 
cfeated bj^the First Epistle. In ii. 3, 4Taul speaks of 
a letter of severe rebuke forced painfully from him, the 
outcome of much affliction and anguish of heart, and 
watered with many tears ~ a letter apparently designed 
(i. 23) to serve instead of an intended visit. In vii. 
8-10 he mentions an after-regret fcJI* it ^^ich exists no 
longer, now that he has learned its good effects. The 
First Epistle in no way answers to these passages, nor 
do its circumstances harmonize with the great agitation 
of mind to the passing of which the first four chapters of 
the Second give direct ttestimony. The wide scope of 
subjects in the First Flpistle, its self-possession, its glori¬ 
fication of love, and other characteristics, all put that 
letter into a. different category from^he letter which Paul 
so far describes, AH that Dr. Sanday * can say on behalf 
of the theory of reference to the First Epistle is that ‘ many 
paesages, especially in the earlier chapters [of that 
Epistle], must have caused the writer qo slight emotion.... 
It is by* no means impossible that passages like these 
[1. iv. with its scathing iroi^^on tl^e self-satisfaction 
of the Corifithians; verses 14--21, with the conclifding 
threat of the apostolic rod; v, the section on the 
incestuous man] would stand out in Paul’s memcry after 
he had dispatched his letter, and^tkAt he should work 
himself u^ into a state of great and even feverish anxiety 

' See his pre-eminently judicial discussion in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, vol. i, 899 ff. He finally rejects the theory; a chan]^ 
of attitude since the private circulation of the transactions at his 
Seminar. • • 
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as to the way in which they would be received/ Yet the 
letter as a whole, and even the passages which Dr. Sanday 
quotes, scarcely correspond to the great agitation of mind 
described by the apostle as the accompaniment of the 
writing. And it is of the letter as a whole that^Paul 
speaks (ii. 3, 4, vii. 8fF.): doe- it. seem natural lo believe 
that If .Corinthians (‘ th^* letter,’ vii. 8) * vexed them,’ or that 
of I Corinftiians Pcui ‘liad for a while ‘ repented ^ or felt 
inclined to repent ? ' 

Intermediate Le'Tter? 

It seems more natural to believe in an intermediate 
letter, one of greater stringency, probably o^ greater 
brevity and roncelitration, directed exclusively to the 
point at issue; and such a belief has, in recent times, 
steadily grown. 

Evidence and Occasion. 

Was there then such a letter, md, if so, what prompted 
it ? This is the first problem whose solution will help us 
to the drama of which the Second Epistle (or part of it) 
is the denouement. 


Lost Letters. 

First of all, it is admitted that Paul, wrote more letters 
to the Corinthians t)ian are now extant. The phrase ^ in 
the letter ’ in 1. v. 9 is strangely superfluous if it does not 
refer to a letter before o\i?r First, and the explicit ^command 
* not io company with fornicators ’ cannot be iibund in any 
part of I Corinthians; nor is Paul’s correction of the 
Corinthian misapprehension of his meaning required by 
anything previously ^pentioned. Again, in the Second 
Epistle (x. 10), the expression, ‘ His letters, they say, are 
weighty and strong,’ suggests, by the plural, though it does 
not prove, that Paul’s adversaries had more than one 
forcible letter in their mind. 

But there is more direct evidence. 


I- !• 
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Titus the Medium : no longer Timothy. 

t 

In the First Epistle (iv. 17, xvi. 10, ii) we are told that 
Timothy has*ti|fen sent expressly to Corinth as a messenger 
^to remind the church of Paul’s ‘ ways which be In Christ, 
even as I teach everywheijp in every church *; that is, in 
aU probability, to shew that his letters were consistent with 
his teaching everywhere; and Pa*^ l^^nost solicitous about 
hfs deputyis reception and return. Yet ia spite of Paul’s 
anxiety and Timothy’s return (i. i) there is no mention 
in our Second Epistle of Timothy’s visit, or of his return, 
or of the news he brought as to the state of the cliurch or 
as to th^ effect of the First Epistle. This omission is all 
the more extraordinary if we are rig^t in ^surmising that 
Paul’s anxiety and Apollos’s disinclination to visit Corinth 
just at that time reveal a state of strain which prejudiced, 
if it did not threaten to frustrate, Timothy’s success. Be this 
as it may, before the Second^Epistle Titus has supplanted 
Timothy as the mediui]| of communication. Paul had 
become so desperately anxious for news from him as to 
the state of the disturbed church that he could not rest 
at Troas, though a ‘ door ’ was there^‘open ’ for him (ii. 12), 
but must needs 50 forward into Macedonia to meet his 
tnessenger halfway. There God gave him consolation 
aigi joy (vii. 5-7, ij, 13-15) in the joy of Titus himself and 
in the good tidings that the zeal of the church for its 
founder^had been restored. The apprehension and reluct¬ 
ance of Titus before he had ^t out may be gathered 
^oin the Refreshment to his spirit after his success^ and 
all this points to the difficulty of his mission. We may 
reasonably, therefore, draw this picture of the situation. 
Probably Timothy had rettfmed to^Ephesus with news of 
aggravatSd complications, and Titus had been sent with 
fresh instructions how to deal wiA them. Whether Titus 
had more vigour, courage, resource, and personal weight 
than Timothy, we cannot say: some have concluded thus 
much froiijJ^auPs solicitude about Timothy in I. xvi. 10,11, 
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and from the exhortations to him in 2 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 1-5. 
Possibly Titus was considered the fittest man to cope with 
the Judaist emissaries, partly because his had been the 
Gentile test case (Gal. ii. 3) accepted by-the church at 
Jerusalem, and because he could for this reason bear in 
his own person irrefutable t istimony to the influence 
of Paid with the moth'^r church. Whether Titus was«a 
stranger to 'Corinth iTlh'" impossible to determine ; but it 
seems hardly liKtely that one who required an iifcroduction 
would have been entrusted with so important a mission. 
Perhaps, therefore, he had already paid the visit referred 
to in If. xii. 18’, but this is very uncertain. If he was 
unknown by face to the church, then we may assume that 
he carried a let^r staling who he was and why he was sent, 
and in this letter Paul would write those words of scathing 
rebuke with which he ‘ made ’ the church * sorry.’ After 
our First Epistle, we may believe, there had been a period 
of estrangement, at which P?ul delicately hints when he 
speaks of some one having macki'him sorry, or rather (as 
he generously hastens to add) the church, who, in their 
returning zeal for Paul, had punished the offender some¬ 
what too severely; but, whom they forgave, Paul forgave 
also, if forgiveness was the right word to use (ii. 10). The 
hostility to Paul which was, at the time of the First 
Epistle, more subterraneous, had since acquired bech 
openness and force, hieing dexterously aggravated perhaps 
by those who made all the use they could of his assertion 
of authority in the case tf incest, about which the church 
had l!i«en * puffed up, and did not rather moulh.’ It was 
an easy transition, under astute guides, from self-satis¬ 
faction te personal hostility towards him who had used 
his authority for rebuhe, injunction, and warning. ‘ Who 
is he * (they could soon begin to ask) * that we shbuld obey 
him?’ Such a temper would lend itself to Judaistic 

* See note on that passage. Professor Ramsay thinks that 
Titus was the bearer of the First Epistle. • 
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missioners as a ready instrument for weaning the 
Corinthians from Paul and his gospel. 

Intermediate Visit? 

It Is strongly maintain|d by* the majority of recent 
cgtics fhat, before this intermediate letter was sanl by 
Titus, •P^ul had himself, on thcr receipt of* Timothy’s 
report, paU a hasty visit to Corinth that he might set 
things right by a personal effort. This would be his 
second visit, the visit ‘in sorrow* which he afterwards 
shrank from repeating (11. ii. i), and which, so far &s some 
that wei« ‘ puffed up ’ were concerned, he had threatened 
before (I. iv. 21). Such a second ^sit is# supported not 
only by ii. i just referred to, ‘ I determined this for niyself, 
that I would not come to you again with sorrow,* but also 
by the fact that he speaks, in the same Epistle,, of a 
coming journey as ‘ the thir^ * (xiii. i and xii. 14) and of 
a past presence (obviogsly a disciplinary one) as ‘the 
second* (xiii. 2). Dr. Sanday^ admits that the inter¬ 
mediate letter preceded by the intermediate visit is a 
tempting combination. ‘ What coul^ be more natural than 
to connect [this visit] with the letter that was written 
^ with many tears^? ... We might imagine, in view of x. 10 
[‘ y^is letters, say they, are weighty and strong, but his 
bodily presence is weak, and bio speech of no account’], 
that Paul had been summoned over to Corinth hastily, 
that thefe his malady had common, that he had broken 
down physically and been obliged to return, leaving 
matters to all appearance worse than he found them; that 
he then wrote a letter to undo the effect of this disaster; 
that this letter was strongly*worded|and, after it had been 
sent, caused him great anxiety; ana that it was his relief 
from this anxiety on the coming of Titus that was the 
intermediate occasion of the Second Epistle.* Neverthe¬ 
less Dr. Sanday joins the minority in dating this visit 

See afflcle in the Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. i, 899 ff. 

£ 
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before our First Epistle. To this theory we might object 
fhat there is not the slightest allusion to it in that Epistle; 
and, further, that the threat in I. iv. 18-21 if? apparently 
inconsistent with a recent visit in sorrow, aitd mpre consis¬ 
tent with one to come. ^Nevertheless there is one^reat 
difficulty in the way of placing the visit between our First 
and Second Epistle^ ^_^ow would Paul, in that case, haVe 
to defend himself, as he does in II. i. 15 ff., for fickleness 
in having come to Corinth ‘no more’ (verse 23)? And 
further: Would such an intermediate disciplinary visit 
satisfy the kindly atmosphere in whkh the plan for the 
double visit (i. 15) had been made? The tanglp is one 
which only a fuller ^knowledge of circumstances could 
unravel. Two possibilities may just be suggested, 
(i) Possibly the phrase in II. i. 23, ‘ I came'^no more* to 
Corinth/ may refer to the non-fulfilment of a warning 
promise he had made on the occasion of his futile visit 
that he would come again‘(after his temporary with¬ 
drawal into Macedonia) and, iV necessary, ‘ not spare.’ 
The failure to fulfil such a promise would have been 
ammunition to his detractors \ This suggestion is ren- 


^ Some who hold that the Second Epistle must have been 
written shortly after the First are drawn to this conclusion par|: 1 y 
by their view that the projected double visit of IT. i. 15 was a plan 
which is stated to havobeen changed so early as I. xvi. 5-7, and 
that Paul in i. 15 is defending himself because of thi^ change. 
But all we find in l^xvi. 5 .-^. is a simple postponement till after 
his t(Mir through Macedonia in order that he might ^tay longer 
with them when he did arrive; and the other reason given for 
delay is the great opportunity in Ephesus, together with the 
opposition there requiring his presence. In II. i. 15 ff. he defends 
himself for having abajedoned a'plan to give the Corinthians 
a ‘ second grace,' that is, for having ‘ come no more tc Corinth '; 
and the only reason given /s that he wished to spare them by not 
coming ‘ a second time in sorrow,’ that is, so as to vex them and 
himself too. We may therefore conclude that meanwhile circum¬ 
stances had changed from what they were when I. xvi was written; 
that the plan there mentioned had not been carried out; and that 
the plan mentioned in i. 15 was a fresh one made dibing the time 
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dered less improbable if the theory (to be considered later) 
be correct that II. xiii. 2 (‘If I come again, I will ncft 
spare ’) be, yith its surroundings, part of the intermediate 
severe letter written after the disciplinary vis^: i. 15 ff. 
would then, with its surroundings, be part of a later letter 
writte:^ after Titus's gooclnews'in Macedonia. (2) His 
visit yj restore the church mighty not unsuitably* to his 
original ^:onception of it, be ciesefTbed as a ‘spiritual 
Hbneiit ^ he obviously had not anticipafbd the turbulent 
reception that awaited him, a reception due perhaps to 
a serious aggravation of rebellious feeling after Timothy’s • 
departure. The state of the church had seemeef to him 
to call 2or two visits (i. 15) instead of one, and the first 
a visit without delay. But the mood in «which he made 
his plan maV well have been somewhat gentler than his 
mood when he found himself in the presence of a church 
violently and, for the time, unanimously estranged. Clearly, 
if, as Dr. Sanday thinks, the third coming in II.xiii. if. is 
the fulfilment of the klhdly plan of I. xvi. 5-7 (Corinth 
after Macedonia), we may quote this as another case in 
which the mood was similarly changed: ‘ If I come again, 

I will not spare.’ With these suggestions the perplexity 
^inust, for the present, be left where it is. To return now 
to the intermediate letter. 

Objections to Existence of Intermediate Leiter. 

TAe '‘Wronger^ and^e ''Wj^onged' 

w 

One objection taken to its existence is founded upon 
the assumption that the two person^in II. vii. 12, he ‘ that 
did the wrong* and he 4 that si ^ered the wfong,’ are 

of estrangement. A material argungjnt against the alleged con¬ 
nexion between I. xvi. 5-7 and II. i. 15 ff. is that, in the very midst 
of defending himself (in 11. i) against fickleness and double-minded¬ 
ness, he gives a reason for his delay in coming to Corinth which 
is entirely different from the reasons given in I, xvi. 

' »• *5)* 

E 2 
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respectively the son and the father in the f'irst Epistle 
^v. I), where it is stated that the son had the father’s 
wife; and that the son reappears in II. ii. 5 as the one 
that ^hat^ caused sorrow,’ and has been sufficiently 
punished. The support derived, for this opinion, /rom • 
the antecedent exhortation against association with the 
immoitLl (I^, vi. 14—vi'Vi ) is undennined by the prQvaleftt 
suspicion (to be hercalter discussed) that this'passage, 
which so harsHly interrupts the context, is (lot in ih 
place, but is a fragment from a lost Epistle, perhaps 
' that referred to in 1. v. 9; and it m^ght also be pointed 
out that it would be a heterogeneous introduction to 
a discussion (II. vii) in which (as also in ii. 5ffi) the 
offender is rather fightly handled. But, looking at 
the discussion itself, we see reasons for discerning an 
entirely different situation. (1) It seems most improbable 
that the father was still living when the offence was 
committed. Otherwise where, in the face of ‘wrong,* 
would have been the paternal luthority which was in 
those days almost despotic ? And if he w'as dead, how 
could Paul have spoken of writing ‘for his cause that 
suffered the wrong ’ ? ^2) If the case had been the case 
of the incestuous son, how could Paul isay that he had^ 
not written ‘ for his cause that did the wrong ’ ? This is 
precisely why he did write (I. v. 5, ‘ That the spirit may 
be saved in the day /)f the Lord Jesus ’). (3) Does the 
phraseology of II. vii. 12—‘that your earnest car% for us 
might be made manifest ’-^exhibit a motive comiyensurate 
with fhe crime of incest ? And, likewise, does the idea 
of personal forgiveness on the part of Paul and of his 
deprecation of further penalty Q[I. ii. 5 f.) harmonize either 
with the heinousness bf the crime or with his urgent 
pressure in I. v. 5 ‘ to dejiver such a one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh*? 

The view of other critics that the wronged one is Paul 
himself, who, on the occasion of his intermediate visit, 
the been grossly insulted by some leading detractor, is an 
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alluring solution as fitting in with the personal forgiveness 
and the evident desire to make as little as may be of th6 
offence; bu| there is a serious obstacle to this view in 
the juxtaposition—‘nor for his cause that sulfered the 
» wrorig, but that your earnest care for us might be made 
manifeat ’—where the elimfnation of self in the first clause 
s^emsato be followed by the preji^tation off self *in the 
second; tmless the first clause disclaims mere desire for 
personal reparation and the second points to the manifes¬ 
tation of the latent constancy of the Corinthians. Another 
suggestion that thg wronged person is Timotjiy, and 
a furth^ one that the reference is to a quarrel between 
two members of the church, are pu^e conjectures, and do 
not offer substantial help in a difficulty •which must at 
present be pronounced not satisfactorily solved. If the 
injured man was really Paul, then the outrage must have 
been a public climax of unscrupulous calumny and intrigue, 
which had all the more keenly humiliated and agonized 
him because the church fiad not stood forward chivalrously 
in his defence (II. vii. 12, xii. 11). 

The rejection of Paul would have meant the rejection 
of his gospel, a revolt frohi the •Christ he had taught 
^them, and the triiMnph of Judaistic reaction. This enables 
us to understand the strength of his personal feeling. 

The Judaizers: their Identity and Tactics. 

As we have said before, Ihe^resence and working of 
gctive jUcfeism in the Corinthian church cannot be 
adequately discerned till the Second Epistle. There 
were men claiming to be born J^s (xi. 22), ^asserting 
that in some peculiar ^ens% they vjsre ‘ of Christ ’ ’ (x. 7), 
and, acc<8rding to Paul, preaching another Jesus, another 
spirit, another gospel (xi. 4). ^\'e have already® con¬ 

tended that these men (or the nucleus of the party) were 
personal disciples of Jesus, maintaining that, o;n account 

‘ ySfffffTov fTyai, * See p. 20. 
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of this earthly connexion, they had an apostleship which 
faul could not claim; and taking their stand (why not 
honestly?) on the law, taught and practise by Jesus, 
as etemaJ'y valid and as the antidote to Gentile licence. 
Whether the letters of commendation which they brought < 
wth them were the common ifetters of introductimi from 
one Christian commuwijy to another which they tuined to 
purposes not contemplated by the givers, or whdther they 
were letters from Jewish Christians who were organizing 
a mission through alarm at what was reported (Acts xxi. 

* 21) of Raul’s preaching to the disperiaon, it is impossible 
to say. If, however, we grant that these missionprs were 
originally sincere mpn, then we may argue that their 
active oppositio’h to Paul need not have been ready-made. 
But after, from experience, making up their minds that 
the Jewish Law was the cure for the ills growing out 
of Paul’s doctrine of grace, then, with the usual un¬ 
scrupulousness even of hottest religious zealots, they 
ceased (we may suppose) to *be merely narrow and 
became rabid: they left no means, fair or foul, untried 
to counteract the poisonous influence of Paul, hoping to 
overthrow his gospel tltrough fhe overthrow of his personal 
reputation and his aposto]ic position/* So these men^ 
held in high respect at Jerusalem as earnest and capable 
missionaries, may have become, from pcfrtial apprehension 
of truth, fanatical anti-Paulines, conducting a mission 
not, like Peter’s, running parallel with Paul’s, but*fiercely 
athwart it. But there fc not, in the conte?^^f Paul’s 
condemnation of such opponents, the slightest evidence 
that he is aware of Iteing attacked by the Twelve or by 
the motWer church through l^ese agitators. If he had 
been so aware, he caild hardly have spoken ^o quietly 
and so naturally of the collection for the Jerusalem saints 
which there was some chance of his conveying to that 
church in person (II. ix. 5 compared with I. xvi. 2-5), and 
which he does his best to make as large as possible 
(II. viii and ix,/aj«w). •• 
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Their Attacks. 

(ij^ Upon his Person and Character. 

The generariine of attack which these men make upon 
Paul’^it is not difficult to unveil, though it is easy to 
overdo*(as perhaps Schn^edel overdoes) the discovery 
of thdir ^assertions under Paul!s'''*i^nials, aid of their 
practices ipder Paul’s disclaimers. Ru^ we may safely 
affirm that they assailed both his person and his official 
position, and the latter largely through the former. The 
depreciation of his* person is very obvious. VJhatever 
he majt be as a writer of letters, he is, with the living 
voice, but a poor and unimpressive teacher (I I. x. lo, xi. 6). 
(By this particular depreciation they cleverly played upon 
the tendency to partisanship which the First Epistle 
discloses to us.) However brave he may be with pen 
and ink at a distance, at close quarters he is a coward: 
he has threatened to (j)me*and dares not (I. iv. 18--21; 
II. i. 23, xiii. 3, 4, 9, 10) ; and even when he promises or 
threatens to come he speaks with the mental reservation 
of a ‘ fleshly wisdom,* enabling him to creep out of his 
undertaking (II. i. 15 ff.). So, besfdes being cowardly, he 
•is double-tongueTl. Nevertheless, though he is a poor 
cjeature, he is pufied up with pride, he is always singing 
his own praises (fl. iix. i, &c.), vanity has turned his head 
(v. 13, ‘beside ourselves *; xi. i, ‘ bear with me in a little 
foolishness*; verse 16, ‘as foolish receive me, that I also 
may glo#)ra little’). Yet, all rfe wffiilte, he secretly lacks 
confldence in his own position, or why does he not, like 
the true apostles, boldly throw himself for maintenance 
upon his converts ? (xi. ; com/are, though •the main 
point is»different, 1 . ix. 4-6). But does he really suffer 
for this apparent dismtereste<iness ? Not at all, his 
cunning compensates him. He makes money some¬ 
how through his agents (II. xii. 14-18*, vii. 2).. probably 


* See note on the passage. 
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appropriating some of the contributions for the poor 
raints. This insinuation we gather from I. xvi. 3, 
where, apparently, he prefers (as a precaij^tion against 
accusation) that he should not alone carry^the collection 
to Jerusalem; also from II. viii. 18-21 ‘ The brother vhose. 
praise in the [service of thej gospel is spread through 
all thcichuijches’ (so J^Js perfectly trustworthy). *who 
was also appointed^jy the churches to travel with us in 
the matter of this gracious gift . . . [we] avdiding thife, 
that any man should blame us in the matter of this bounty 
c which is ministered by us; for we tal^ thought for things 
honoura*ble, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of men.’ His very bodily afflictions appear to 
be pointed at as^Divine curses: in II. iv. 7 ff. he defends his 
bodily frailty as a means whereby God displays His power; 
and in vi. 9 he declares that though God has disciplined 
him, He has not handed him over to death \ 

«> 

(ii) upon his Officii Standing, 

But slander of his person and character was only a 
stepping-stone to depreciation of his apostolic authority. 

. They question his right to be ‘ of Christ,’ that is, to be 
a minister of Christ (II. x. 7, xi. 23). Chey had knowiic 
Christ on earth: he had not (v. 16: also the hint in 
L ix. i); such knowledge alone was the sure passport 
to apostleship. 

(iii) Up(in his Doctrine, 

On , these successive stepping-stones the/ "Thounted 
to attack and overthrow his doctrine, and to substitute 
their own.^ v 

TH^R SUBSfiTUTE. 

It is noticeable that the ordinary * platform*' of the 
Judaizers—circumcision, ^oly days, meats and drinks— 

’ Perhaps Gal. iv. 14 (Hhat which was a temptation to you 
in my flesh ye despised not nor rejected with loathing *) reveals 
a situation„which might have been similar. ** 
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does not come to the forefront in this Epistle. Perhaps 
the tactics of the Corinthian reactionaries led them to keep* 
this in the Jjackground, and to put forward primarily 
Paul’s lack of proper credentials as an apojtle. But 
,we detect their legalism by various signs. For example, 
they posed as ‘ministers o#righteousness’ (xi. 15). This 
righteousness, the fulfilment of obligalon, %iight 
have beerf used in a double sense: witfnhe ‘ false apostles ’ 
it'might haVe stood for the whole law: to the Corinthian 
Christians it might have been, for the present, represented 
to mean only such pyt of the law as would have prevented 
the licence arising from the Christian freedom preached 
by Paul. But these ministers of Righteousness appear 
just now mainly under another title, ‘ ministers of Christ ’ 
(xi. 23), ‘Christ’s [men]’ (x. 7). Their anti-Paulinism, 
then, would seem to be based on an anti-Pauline con¬ 
ception of Christ. Paul implies (xi. 4) that they preach 
‘ another Jesus ’ which he had not preached: their ‘ gospel * 
was a ‘different’ one: ft was what he describes to the 
Galatians as a ‘reversal of the gospel of Christ’ (Gal. i. 7). 
This radical opposition to the Pauline view of Christ is 
discernible beneath other pa*ssages 4 n the Second Epistle, 
which superficiaU reading rnay glide over as mere 
pious expressions. From i. 19 we might infer that the 
Jelus Christ of these Judairers was, unlike the Christ 
preached by Paul and Silvanus and Timothy, a ‘ yea * 
and a ‘ aay,* a promise and not a fulfilment. This may 
find its ^'^planation in iii. 6-i8f where Paul apparently 
centrasts ms ministry with theirs as the ministry of 
a spirit-giving life, that is, commAnicating power of 
obedience, theirs being a .jninistryJ of the letta: which 
putteth to death, that is, of an exte^mal enactment which 
communicates no such power, b^t only condemns. In 
iv. 1-6, he depicts those who are blind to his gospel, 
as lost, blinded by the god of this age to the light of 
the gospel of the glory of Christ, ‘who is the image of 
God ’; Patri^and his colleagues preaching not themselves 
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(as they are charged with doing), but ‘ Christ Jesus as 
Lord, and themselves as servants for Jesus’ sake.* From 
this passage we might infer that the Judaisi’ic Jesus—or 
Christ, aiK they would call him, taking the word out of 
Paul’s mouth—was not ,the * image of God,* was not ‘the* 
glory of God* (verse 6). Frodi v. 12, 14-21 we conclude 
that fhe j^idaistic ts^spel was one whose glory fvas 'in 
outward appear?ince, not in heart; that is, ot outward 
claims, not of inward effects; or, as he suggests in 
verses 16-19, their Christ was a Christ ‘after the flesh,’ 
not a Christ so spiritual as to ren^jv the man, through 
being the medium of God’s reconciliation and forgiveness. 
In xiii, 3, ‘the ChrisCthat speaketh in me’ may be tacitly 
contrasted with ‘ the Christ that speaketh ’ in these ‘ false 
apostles, deceitful workers, putting on the disguise of 
apostles of Christ * (xi. 13). 

Thus it would appear that these Corinthian Judaizers 
took their stand not only on*an earthly Jesus, with whom 
they had had an acquaintance Withheld from Paul, but 
on a Christ limited by his earthly manifestation ; that is, 
a fleshly, legal Christ, a Messiah born as the seed of 
David, a side of the Messiafiship which in Romans i. 3 
Paul calls ‘ according to thp flesh,’ a side which was only 
partial and preliminary. Paul’s Christ was spiritual, 
taken out of the region of the flesh by cruel flxion ^d 
exaltation, taken beyond the law by that entrance into the 
realm of spirit which enabled him to exercise upon the 
hearts of men a Divine, l^iritual influence an^(}j(|ating the 
outward letter and so reaching beyond salvation by law 
to salvation by faitk in himself, and therewith beyond 
the Jew\o the world Ut large. * But the Judaizers, holding 
fast by personal kn^vledge of the actually manifested 
earthly Jesus, and on ^hat ground denying to Paul his 
apostleship, held, we may assume, his idea of a spiritual 
Christ to be a figment of his own imagination, bom and 
bred of visions he supposed that he had seen. 
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Their Unscrupulousness. 

Having one® made up their minds to overthrow Paul, 
, they §eem to have allowed no obstacle to hinder them. 
In way§ shameless, secret^tcrafty (iv. 2, xi. 3, ii. 17), they 
strove^to secure an attachment themselve^ and their 
gospel, aad they, to all appearanceT^rgely, for a while, 
succeeded*in holding the church at thSr mercy (xi. 4, 
20). But it is possible that, in their machinations against 
Paul’s good name, they went even further than we have 
hitherto supposed, ^t seems clear that there was some¬ 
thing laid to his charge which specially wounded him 
and compromised the honour of the whole church as 
fully as his \)wn (ii. 5). It must have been something 
worse than that he was a false apostle. Hypotheses to 
supply the lack of evidence have not been wanting. The 
most drastic of these is thal the charge against him was 
one of sensuality, to whith was traced his bodily infirmity. 
All that we can say is that this view, favoured by Godet, 
is not out of the question. ‘ It would have been a terrible 
accusation, crushing him, and wringing his heart with 
anguish (ii. 4); it» would have sunk deeply into the best 
portion of the church; and even those who still looked 
upon the sexual relations as among the things indifferent 
would nevertheless have been startled and alienated 
by the ]^ypocrisy of his remonstrances and injunctions 
against fleshly sin.' But, apart f|om the passing assertion 
of his own* purity' (vi. 6)—a reference which, irf the 
circumstances, is perhaps too incidevJal—there is nothing 
in the Second Epistle whic^ would ilise this theory above 
the region of unqualified conjecture Whatever the out¬ 
rageous (?^arge was, Paul prefer| now to hide it under 
words that are vague and yet are suggestive of weighty 
meaning. 


* ayvuTJjs, 
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IS THE EPISTLE A UNITY? 

This is just now a living Question, and is being very 
warmty didbussed, in^ngland and in America as well 
in Germany. The discussion ranges principa'ily round 
two sections: (i) chaps, x-xiii, apart perhaps from tfie 
last few verses ; (2) chaps, vi. 14—vii. i. It is also 
maintapied by some that chap, ix sj^^uld be assigned to 
another occasion. We will take these sections ip reverse 
order. 

ix. The do6bt as to whether ix belongs to this Epistle 
was raised in Semler’s mind on the ground that verse i 
appears to be a mere repetition of the subject of viii, 
and conveys the implication that viii has been un¬ 
necessary. After writing twenty-four verses (viii) urging 
the immediate claims of the ^collection for the poor 
saints and citing the inspiring example of the much 
less wealthy Macedonian churches, and mentioning in¬ 
cidentally (verse 10) that th^ Corinthians had been * the 
first to make a beginning a year ago,’ he now say,s 
(ix. i), ‘For as touching the ministering to the saints, 
it is superfluous for me to write to you: for I know ydur 
readiness, of which glory on your behalf to them [or 
some] of Macedonia, that Achaia hath been prepared for 
a year past; and your zeal hath stirred up tl)e«more part 
of them.’ This introduction is, at first sight, inconsistent 
with viii. But wh<^ it is looked into moie closely the 
point is*' perceived. V Paul Vas been speaking in viii 
of promptitude in maKing the collection and landing it 
over to the brethren he is sending on in advance, a 
promptitude which will be a public proof of love (viii. 24). 
As to the service itself, the ministering to the saints, 
about that he need \vrite nothing: they have been inclined 
for that for some time back: it is their very*‘inclination 
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that leads him to send on the brethren, Paul had urged 
a similar promptitude in I. x>p, when he had hoped to* 
come himse^ in a short while and, in company with 
a deputation, -convey the contribution to Jerusalem. 
•But t?ie untoward situation that ^ensued at Corinth had 
probably put into abeyanc^y the full working out ^ of their 
* iftclination though the inclinatic.'v^p render the service 
remained* With such an explanati^^ 
to* us, we Aiay well hesitate to join the small number 
of critics who would eliminate that chapter from the 
Epistle. 

vi. 14 —vii. 1 . The case for the elimination of vi. 14— 
vii. 1 is far stronger. The exhoi;^ation against being 
‘unequally yoked with unbelievers* is a*strange inter¬ 
ruption of the sequence of thought. Ch. vii. 2, ‘ Make 
room for us,’ is closely connected with vi. 13, ‘Be ye 
also enlarged.’ Paul’s ‘mouth is open' (vi. 11), not for 
exhortation against intimate association with Gentile 
sinners, but to speak unteservedly, as he could not have 
done to men still out of sympathy with him. His ‘ heart 
has been enlarged’ (vi. ii) to make room for them: he 
desires that their heart also* may bfe enlarged (vii. 2) to 
g^ve him a fuller space than, even in their revulsion 
to sympathy, they had as yet given. All the contextual 
apdlogies for the genuineness of the passage in its present 
place must be pronounced unconvincing, and a general 
apology <f>n the basis of Paul’s habit of abruptness is 
not satisf§<^tpry. The contention that it was not written 
by him at all may be dismissed as improbable * and 
unnecessary: it may be, as has bem surmised, a part 
of the lost Epistle referredito in 9. The narrower 
contentioi]^ of Hilgenfeld and oth^s, that it is in the 
wrong place, would be more easy 40 accept if the history 
of the text offered any evidence whatever for the inter¬ 
polation. As the matter stands, the case against the 
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section must be summed up in the words of Dr. Sanday, 
•not perhaps ‘‘not true,” but at least “not proven 

X—xiii (or xiil. 10 ). The theory th§it this latter 
portion c^f the Second Epistle was written before i—ix, 
and was the letter (or part of the letter) addressed, 
to the church while in revolts and before the ref?oncilia- 
tion irhiclj; i—ix imnly, was started by Semler ip 1767, 
and in 1870 fiausratb propounded simitar views 
in his work entitled TJie Four-Chapter Letter of Pdul 
to the Corinthians. The idea has been adopted by 
more recent critics in Germany, Eij^land, and America, 
and has, within the last few years, been elaborately 
defended by Schmiedel. The strongest arguments in its 
favour are these: (i) If the current opinion is correct— 
that in i—ix Paul is addressing the reconciled majority 
and in x—xiii the still rebellious minority—he turns 
suddenly from the one to the other without the slightest 
hint of difference or note oof warning: the ‘you' of 
the second section is as genex^l and inclusive as the 
‘ you ’ of the first, and must, therefore, in all reason, be 
referred to the church as a whole. (2) That this section 
is severe enough in <its tone to stand for the letter (or 
part of the letter) he speaks of in iiH>4 as written ‘out 
of much affliction and anguish of heart and amid many 
tears.' » 

It is certainly noteworthy that in i—ix Paul and the 
Corinthians appear to be on the best of terms»while in 
X—xiii. 10 harmony has vanished. In the earlier section 
the thought of rebellion is out of place, though Paul 
hankers after a stV more complete mutual sympathy. 
True, the penalty il dieted ^pon a prominent offender 
has been the work \>f ‘ the more' (ii. 6), but Paul has 
a way of contrasting ‘ tl^e one' with * the greater number *' 
in the sense of ‘all' (cf. Rom. v. 15). And, in this case, 

* Sec Classical Review, 1890, under the name (in the Index) 
of R. Whitclaw. 
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* the one ’ offender seems to have been so utterly left to 
himself that Paul feared he might be ‘swallowed up of 
sorrow ’; whi^e Paul not only speaks of this offender as 
having ‘caused sorrow to you all,’ but tell^ ^Isewhcre 
#how Titus ‘remembereth the jobedience of you all’ 
(vii. 15). Quite differentiate the atmosphere and the 
plfTase^logy of the later section. •tJ^ere is no Mnt of 
a majority reconciled or on the wa^St^ reconciliation: 
‘ fhere are rfo saving clauses.’ It is the church as a church 
that is reproached because Paul had been driven to ‘ spoil 
other churches* in ^der to serve ‘you’ (xi. 8, xji. 13); 
it is ‘yo^,’ and not ‘some of you,’ whom Paul fears to 
hnd, if he comes, ‘ not such as 1 M^puld ’ (xii. 20): it is 
‘you,* the whole church, to whom Paul ironically says, 
‘ye are this long time thinking that it is to you we are 
making our defence. [Not so.] It is before God, in 
Christ that we speak. But the whole, beloved, is for 
your edification’ (xii. 19, Mr.*Waite’s translation). These 
are only a few out of a illultitude of instances that might 
be adduced to shew that the ‘you’ of the later section 
and the ‘ you ’ of the earlier are equally comprehensive, 
and refer to the church as *a whole. 

^ It is also notic'iable that there are passages in i—ix 
which, there is strong reason to believe, look back to 
palsages in x—^xiii as past', (i) In xiii. 10 Paul says: 
‘For this cause 1 write these things while absent, that 
I may n<it when present deal sharply.’ In ii. 3 he says: 
‘ And I this very thing, le.^, when I came, I should 
have sorrow from them of whom I ought to rejoice.* 
(2) In xiii. 2 he writes: ‘ I say beforehand... to them 
that have sinned heretofore, and i(j all the restf that, if 
I come aggiin, I will not spare,* Iiv i. 23 he writes: ‘ To 
spare you / came no more to Cerinth.* (3) In x. 6 he 
says; ‘being in readiness [though I spare you now] to 
avenge all disobedience [i.e. which may remain] when 

^ See Dr. Kennedy*5 Second and Third Epistles to the Corin' 
thians for s^Wne of these points rf detail. 
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your obedience shall be fttljilledl In ii. 9, *to this end 
'also did I write that I might know the proof of you, 
whether ye are obedient in all things* \ ard in vii. 15, 
[Titus] ^ ^erkenibering the obedience of yoh all.’ (4) In 
iii. I Paul writes, Are we beginning again to commend' 
ourselves ? ’ and in v. 12, ‘ we*are not again commending 
ourse^/es ^.o you/^,^his self-commendation, which 'in 
these earlier cb^t^ers he says is practically over, is 
prominent in various parts of x—xiii. 10, and without 
the ^again.’ For example, will glory also’ (xi. 18), 
*I ought to have been commendedMyou’ (xii. ii). In 
the intermediate letter such self-commendaticyi would 
have been a suitabj*! characteristic, and Paul in the 
earlier chapter^ recalls it in the word ‘ agaiy ’ as a stage 
in the past (5) In xii. 14, and ominously in xiii. 2, he 
speaks of a coming visit, the third, as a settled thing, and 
apparently as immediate, though xii. 20 and xiii. 10 leave 
room for a little reasonable* delay. This visit is to be 
a visit for punishment, if the leVter fails to produce the 
desired effect But in i. 23 and ii. i he tells them how 
and why he had at last decided not to come. Can 
we not, from these cfircumst'ances, all the more readily 
understand the charge (ba§ed on this thangeableness) of 
being fickle and double-tongued which remains over for 
him to sweep away completely in his last letter (i~ix) ? 

Finally, it is worthy of consideration that, if there had 
still been so large a minority, suspicious and hostile, as 
could be represented subsequent chapt^ejssf by the 
unrestricted word ‘you,* it would have been quite un¬ 
natural for Paul, imviii and ix, to press so confidently 
and unx'eservedly foil the contribution to the saints at 
Jerusalem. Paul wouid surely, in such a strained situation, 
have shrunk from asking for money, even though for others 
and not for himself. And as an argument (though not, 
of course, a strong one) for the chapters on the collection 
forming the concluding part of the Epistle, we might cite 
the parallel of I. xvi. •'*' 
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Such points of detail are not, indeed, determinative, 
but they tend to strengthen the case which rests on the 
general inconsistency of the two great sections of our 
Second Epiltle. 

There are, however, arguments on the other lide which 
have t^ be reckoned wit)}, and* cannot, it is confessed, 
be altogether refuted. « ^ .) 1 

(1) t^hristian antiquity knew nothl^^of the breach of 
unity in t^e Epistle. This is a strong argument from 
silence. But it may be suggested that these letters of 
severity and reconciliation were strictly related to the 
Corinthian church, ^d naturally, at first, had no’general 
circulatibn. Whatever form they had when they began 
to spread beyond Corinth they woTild, m»all probability, 
have been allowed to retain. Clearly more letters were 
written to Corinth than we now possess, and it is possible 
that, on account of the loss of introductions or conclusions, 
or both, fragments became afytached to the Second Epistle. 
Anyhow, we know nothing of the Second Epistle at the 
end of the first century, ft is not quoted by any one 
before Irenaeus. Clement of Rome wrote to the same 
church, and makes reference to the ^irst Epistle as * The * 
Epistle ^; yet Lightfoot candidly says, ^ I have not 
bbserved any distinct traces-^if the induence of Second 
C9rinthians on Clement’s language and thoughts.* But, 
after aU, when these, various suggestions are summed up, 
they co|pe to no more than this—that there may have 
been at an early date a breach of unity of which Irenaeus 
s^nd Cleiddilt of Alexandria in tri^ latter part of the stcond 
century had no knowledge. 

(2) Dr. Sanday ^ argues that * the jb was but oq^e painful 
letter (II. vii. 8, ii. 4), whicft is referred to in these chap¬ 
ters (x. it)f.) and therefore is not to be identified with 
them.’ But is it so certain that the painful letter is 
referred to in the saying of his opponents, *His letters 

^ See p. 4. ^ Encyclopcedia Biblica, i. 906. 
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are weighty and strong * ? The context would permit us 
to assume that Paul may be applying a general state¬ 
ment of these opponents to the present special letter; * I 
shall not be put to shame: that 1 may not seem as if I 
would terrify you by my letters* (x. 8f.). ‘Let such a one 
reckon this, that what we are m word by letters, when we 
are abjient, ^uch are we also in deed when we are present* 
(verse ii). Therry appears to be sufficient room for such 
a supposition. \Or the opponents might be thinking of 
strong passages in various letters, such as I. iv. 18-21.) 

(3) Dr. Sanday also argues; ‘ When the apostle wrote 
his painful letter, he wrote in order to avoid the necessity 
of making a visit in person (i. 23), but when he wrote 
these chapters he was on the point of paying a visit (xii. 
14, xiii. 1).’ These two facts, no doubt, co-e:<^ist, so far as 
the circumstances are known to us; but need they be 
more contradictory than the varying emotions of PauPs 
mind during this most perplexing period? We might 
surmise that Paul, when first heA>rote this painful letter 
in place of betaking himself there and then to Corinth, 
proposed to follow it up with a visit after a little reasonable 
delay (xiii. 10, xii. 2o)y,a visit in which (if the letter should 
have proved unavailing) he would use tjie apostolic power 
of punishment which he felt was vested in him. But very 
soon the conflicting judgements which^ agitated his mind 
settled down to th^ deliberate conclusion that he had 
better postpone his journey till the church should have 
come to a better mind (i.^ 23). If this be so, the* journey 
whidi he here proposes was, in intent and in circumstances, 
not the journey whi ^ he made after writing the happier 
letter i-srix, though t may have followed the same geo¬ 
graphical course. Tl«e streng^ of Dr. Sanday’s objection 
is fully recognized; but the choice appears to IIU between 
some such loophole out of an acknowledged difficulty 
and what is held to be the still more serious difficulty of 
keeping i—ix and x—xiK in the present order and in the 
same letter. 
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Possible Sequence of Events. 

If, then, in spite of some perplexities, the theory above 
discussed ofrers a tenable solution, the sequence of events, 
from^the delivery of the First Epistle onwardsif might be 
as follqws:— ^ * 1 

• (O^Visit of Titus and bis comp^ion (Il.ixii. 16-18), 
carrying the First Epistle (Rainsay),aii ifinding discontent 
with Paulnnd his assertion of authority,^et ^willingness* 
(viii. 10) to collect for the saints. 

(2) Timothy arrives by way of Macedonia (I.^cvi, 10), * 
and, for some reason or other (perhaps some want of judge¬ 
ment or*force on Timothy’s part), t;^e discontent becomes 
more serious, and Timothy returns to Paul with the news, 

(3) Discohtent becomes open rebellion, owing to the 
presence and influence of Judaistic emissaries (II. xi. 4, 
and elsewhere). Word is brought to Paul. 

(4) Paul makes a dash for Corinth across the sea (his 
second visit), II. ii. i, bu^ finds personal effort useless, and, 
after being outrageously insulted without resentment on 
the part of the church, he breaks down and leaves for Mace¬ 
donia, declaring he will return and^ if necessary, punish. 

(5) He does qot, however, return from Macedonia 
1 [II. i. 16), but proceeds to Ephesus.' 

•(6) From Ephqsus he sends a severe letter, by Titus, 
instead of going to Corinth himself, but, in the letter, 
declaring that he Is on the point of coming, and that 
to punish if necessary (II. xii. i^, xiii. I, &c.). 

• (7) Ffiihlly deciding not to go (II. i. 23, ii. i), he grows 
impatient for news of the effect of letter and the visit 
of Titus, and goes north ^ Troas, ^intending totcarry on 
a mission there, and at the same time see Titus sooner. 
But his Spirit has no rest (ii. 7) |nd, in spite of an ‘ open 
door’ at Troas, he leaves for Macedonia, where he meets 
Titus and is overjoyed at his good news. 

(8) He sends Titus back to Corinth with i—ix and 
(perhaps)^ii. 11-14, and with exhortations to complete 

F 2 
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the collection which has been in abeyance during the 
disturbances (viii, ix). 

(9) He follows himself, and spends three ^months (or 
part of th^t time) in Corinth (Acts xx. 3). 

Possible Chronology. 

But IS there time ^rough for all this between the Fir§t 
Epistle and the of Paul’s last visit to CorinCh ? The 
common view is that the First Epistle was wriden in the 
spring and the Second in the autumn of the same year, 
perhaps the year a. D. 57: in this ce.^e the time allowed 
would be insufficient. But the chronology of the period is 
so uncertain that there seems no substantial reason for 
refusing to admit that a year and a half, instead of half 
a year, elapsed between the First Epistle and the Second 
(or the later part of the Second, i—ix, xiii. 11-14). If Paul 
after his first visit left Corinth in the spring of A. D. 52, and 
paid his final visit to the same ci|y in the late summer of 
A.D. 54, there need be no lack of interval in which to include 
the sequence of events above conjectured'; and the state* 
ment of Paul in II. viii. 10, ix. 2 that Corinth had ^rnade a 
beginning* and ^Achaia was ready* in the matter of the 
collection * a year ago,* finds a quite natural explanation., 

— . . . . . fc ---- - 

' See article ‘ Chronology,* Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i, pp. 42i~423« 
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SCHEME AND CONTENTS OF 
II CORINTHIANS. 

In t)ie section i—ix th^re are two main s|ab-sections, 
i-^vi^and viii, ix. 

In the subsection i—vii Paul is C^cerned with his 
recent personal and apostolic relations with the church. 
If it is hard to arrange the contents of the sub-section 
in any logical or ^frstematic order, we must romember" 
that it<iis part, not of a treatise, but of a letter drawn 
from him by £he restoration of the Corinthians, practically 
all of then^ to himself, after serious a*hd even violent 
estrangement; it is n 5 t even an epistolary argument: 
it is an expression of personal feeling as he recurs to 
various circumstances in order that, by fresh exposition 
and explanation, he cdhiirm the recovered allegiance 
of his Corinthian friends and deepen their consciousness 
of justification for their changed attitude towards him. 
It is not strange, therefore, if the letter here be somewhat 
disjointed: .yet it is virtually a utflty; for it all bears on 
«the same point—the justification and confirmation of the 
new t^tions. The motto of this sub-section might be 
taken frpm vi. 11*13, mouth is open unto 

you, O Corinthians, our heart is cftilaiged. Ye are not 
straiteiM in us, but ye are straitened in your own 
affectioQ!^ • Now for a recompense in like kind (1 speak 
hs unto my children), be ye also enlarged... Open your 
hearts to us.’ 

The sub-section, takem in its lintirety, sug^sts that 
Paul, fb%some reason or other, has been led to reflect on 
the place of affliction in his apostolic experience. The 
reason may, of course, be supplied by special weakness 
or illness or persecution about this time. But, more 
probably, his preoccupation with this subject arises from 
two cauM in particular: (i) the crushing mental and 
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bodily distress, we might even call it the collapse, that 
had befallen him through the Corinthian revolt, with all its 
attendant aggravations, when he had retired in despair 
to Ephesu; ; (2) the charge of his adversaries at Corinth 
that his afhictions were God’s curse upon him for heinous 
sin. TheseUwo thoughts may^'help to light us through 
the intftcacfes of thi^ .'portion of the Epistle. ^ ' 

Take, for inst-y^ce, the introductory part of the firsjt 
chapter. After the greeting, Paul thanks God that the 
Divine comfort in his afflictions fits him to comfort those 
in like affliction; and the discipline^upon him just now 
all tends to the comfort of the Corinthians: thry have 
the same sufferings sss he endures; and as they are 
partakers of the'bufferings, so also are they of,the comfort. 
Then he speaks of some unexplained affliction that came 
upon him in Asia, that is, probably at Ephesus, which 
for the time brought him to death’s door. Is not 
this all vague beating of the 'air pnless it be allowed to 
have some connexion with the subject of the letter—the 
recent and present relations between Paul and those 
to whom he is writing ? He, superlatively sensitive as he 
was, had suffered far^'beyond our common conception 
from the successful machinations of hiih* foes at Corinth, 
and from the desertion of himself by the church,; th^e 
slander, the cruelty, the ingratitude, the outraged affec¬ 
tion, the Move’s labour lost,’ the ruined hopes, had worn 
him down and wellnigh killed him. But theii there 
came the revulsion of feo’ing on the part of the- rhurch: 
they, or nearly all of ^^hem, had swung round to him with 
heart-broken remorst* and vehement emotion. Thus 
they also had suffered acutely from the intrigues of 
Paul’s enemies and from their temporary aberration: 
they were still suffering most keenly as at last they 
clearly saw into themselves, looking back more per¬ 
ceptively upon what they had been and had done to -their 
father in Christ, and comprehending more fully the 
deadly agony they had brought to the tendere'st-faearted 
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of Christian men. He had ^made them sorry’; and 
Titus had told him of their renewed yearning after him*; 
their mourivngt their zeal to make amends (vii. 7): he had 
depicted with the graphic touch of an eye-w'itness * what 
earnost care [godly sorrow] hf\d wrought innhem, yea, 
what clearing of themselves, yea, what indi^liation, yea, 
\^bat»fear, yea, what longing, yea,«2yhat zeal, yed, what 
avenging!’ (vii. ii). Here is kin, ^•ip in suffering \ 
and, as f’aul had been comforted by God in their 
repentance, so now could he comfort them in their godly 
sorrow and their .|^itter remorse. The r.ffliction had * 
intensi%d Paul’s capacity as a son of consolation. No 
curse, then, had this affliction bevi, but, as a discipline, 
a blessing in disguise. With a word *bf comfort, ac¬ 
cordingly, he begins, and of thankfulness that he can 
now comfort them. 

i. 12 ff. The consciousness of their reawakened 

sympathy and of theij thankfulness at his restoration 
to strength leads him to expostulate gently with them 
for having been induced to believe that his letters to 
them had not been the letters of a genuine single-minded 
man. Genuine also (verses had he been in 

jjromising them a visit whicj;i he had afterwards indefi¬ 
nitely postponed (i. 23). For this postponement he offers 
a* sound reason: nf he had come, he would have come 
a second time in sorrow, bringing*grief and feeling it: 
one visk in sorrow had been enough both for him and 
for thei^.^jSo he had preferred to write in sorrow (from 
£phesus), that they might have opportunity for reflection, 
and might haply come to a better mind; while Titus, 
his friend, the bearer, wou^d be alyie to say on his behalf 
what he would have shrunk from saying for himself. 

ii. 6 - 11 . The remembrance of the sorrow prompts him 
to hint delicately at the pre-eminent source of it, the gross 
outrage and the chief offender, and to intercede for their 
forgiveness of him, with the assurance of his own.. 

ii. 12-101. But, though he makes light of it now, he 
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does not wish them to think he did not feel keenly at the 
time. Hence, quite simply, as in an informal letter, he 
now recurs to the vehement anxiety (so vehement that 
he could not preach) which possessed him about the 
success or failure of Tij^us’s mission with the letter in 
question (i| 12, vii. 5). He ]fashed on, therefon:, from 
Troas^into Maced^f\ia. But he does not wait to sdy 
whether he foup^^ Titus there, though this is* implied. 
He dashes at once into a thanksgiving to Go& who haU 
borne witness to him as an apostle, giving him a public 
part in the triumphal procession of t^P conquering Christ, 
whether men (like the Corinthians in the ma^) were 
saved by his gospel,/lor whether (like the Judaizers at 
Corinth) they wfere doomed by their rejection of it. 

li. 17 —“iv. 6. Over the bridge of this thought, with 
a passing dismissal of any desire or need to commend 
himself again to his readers, he proceeds to a comparison 
of the nature and practice df his ministry, whose suffi¬ 
ciency, or competency, was from God, with the nature 
and practice of the ministry of the self-sufficient Juda¬ 
izers. His is a ministry of the new covenant hs contrasted 
with the ministry of the old^ of life as contrasted with 
death, of the life-giving spirit of God as contrasted with 
the death-dealing letter of the law; and in his minis¬ 
terial practice (iii. 12 ff.) there is ‘•no craftiness br 
concealment, there is no veil, there is nothing kept 
back—no leniency to Gentile sinner, no accommodation 
to exclusive Jew, no ui^disclosed background ^ of un¬ 
palatable Jewish le^lism—but Christ, as antiquating 
Moses, is preached openly, fully, unreservedly. Paul and 
his colleagues have ^po pers^al ends to serve: they 
do not preach themselves (iv. 5) but Jesus fhrist as 
Lord, in whose face is /^een the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God. 

iv. 7 if. But why, then, this frailty of body ? Why are 
God’s ministers, if they be sbch, so easy a prey to afflic¬ 
tion, distress, and persecution ? To keep all thi. glory for 
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God. Yet, though they are ever at death’s door, they 
are not allowed to die. And, even as Jesus died that 
men might Uve, so the apostles are always iii process of 
dying that they may impart fresh life to their converts. 
• llien arises a new thought akin tq the last, but ifi advance 
of it: e^en if the apostles actually die, God, stif He raised 
u^ Jesus, will raise them up again,.^nd set them' 4 >efore 
Himself ^ith those whom they have !^ght to believe, 
(iv. 16 ff.) •Hence we faint not, though death be drawing 
nearer and nearer to us. Our outward man may decay, 
but our inward ma3\i5 renewed day by day to tan im¬ 
mortal life.’ 

V. 1 ff. That was another bridge^ Over it Paul passes 
to enlarge upon this prospect in a sense soitiewhat different 
from his earlier expectation (I. xv. $ 2 ; i Thess. iv. 17). 
No longer is the expectation prominent that he will 
survive till the Advent. His recent and present ex¬ 
periences warn him that hcf may not last till then; and 
though, with truly Je\\*sh shrinking from the bodiless 
state, he longs to avoid the nakedness of death and to be 
‘ clothed upon,’ in life, with the heavenly body, yet he is 
prepared to be absent from* the bcMy, since he wdll then 
^n some«sense, though perhaps not in the fullest sense) 
be present with the Lord. His only immediate concern, 
wHeresoever and howsoever he may be, is to be pleasing 
to the Lord, seeing that at the last 4 he Lord will be his 
judge when He judges all men. 

V. 11 — 10 . The thought the coming judgement 
takes him into a further justiiicatipn of his apostolic 
activity. For the honesty of his motive he can appeal 
to God and also to the conscience of the Corinthians. 
He only jpstifies himself to save them from becoming the 
defenceless victims of unspiritual teachers. All that he is 
and all that he experiences is for the sake of his converts; 
for the love shewn by Christ hems him in from deviation 
towards self; that love manifesting itself in death for all 
men, as Christ represented all, and in a resurrection life 
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likewise for all—a renovated moral life demanded and 
^ven, given through God’s gracious forgiveness in Christ. 
Of this loving and life-giving Christ the apostles are 
ambassadors, and, faithfully absorbed in their message 
and in thViir own conformity to it, they are victonouslyt 
regardless J>f all manner of affliction without or within. 

vi. * 11 --vii (vi. jr4~vii. i being here omitted.' See 
Introduction, In concluding the part deUling with 

his personal relations and his reconciliation with the 
Corinthians, he declares that he has taken them to his 
heart, that now he can speak his ;nind to them freely. 
He entreats them to be of the same mind tow^ds him. 
He denies that from ^lis conduct towards them they have 
ever had any reason to be otherwise, though he says this 
now with no desire to condemn: it is only the gentle 
reminder from a heart full of love that it has always been 
the same. 

He closes with reasons \^y his heart is now at rest, 
and why theirs may be at rest also. The single purpose 
he had had in writing the severe letter, to bring out their 
real though latent feeling on his behalf (vii, 12), had been 
achieved. He had tiiet Tittis and heard his story of all 
that the letter had done in leading them through sorrow 
to repentance, and to earnest care for their apostle once 
more. And the joy of Titus at the happy result of 4 iis 
delicate task was a guarantee of the reality of that result, 
and also in itself an inspiration (verses 13, 14), v 

viii, ix. After the fin^ words of joy and confidence (vii. 
16)—‘ I rejoice that in everything I am of good courage 
concerning you’—the way is clear for Paul to return 
to the subject of the collection that has been too long 
in abeyance. He seeks to spur the Corinthians on by 
the example of the Mncedonians, so generous in spite 
of their poverty, and by the example of Christ ^(verse 9). 
He recognizes that for a year back they have been willing 
to make the collection, and is very emphatic that he does 
not wish it to be an excessive strain upon 4tcir ability. 
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He thanks God for the zeal of Titus Mn their interest’ 
(that is, that they should reap the gracious reward of' 
generosity), and commends to them the two brethren sent 
with Titus, the one renowned through all the churches 
for hii^ service to the gospel, .and selected/ (by the 
Macedoifians, probably) at Paul's own instan«ib to help 
in &1C work of collection, Paul being anxious to be i^^ove 
all^suspicion in this money matter; the other a brother 
. whose earnestness Paul had learned to trust by frequent 
and varied experience, and, as Paul tactfully adds, now 
especially earnest in ^ihe work in question because'of his 
great confidence in the Corinthian church (viii. 22). 
Reminding them that Titus has,' as Paul’s partner, 
helped them l^efore, and that these his coihrades are the 
messengers of the churches and manifest the glory of 
Christ in the dischaige of their loving duty, he urges the 
Corinthians to let all the churches see the love of which 
he has boasted as dwelliq^ in*them. 

ix. He explains further that he knows their willingness, 
but sends the brethren that the collection may be promptly 
made and be ready when he comes. Assuring them of 
the reward of the cheerful giver, he guarantees that God 
can and will put it 4 n their po^^er to give bountifully, and 
strengthens his exhortation by foreseeing the thankful 
acknowledgement by the Palestine churches of such 
submission to the obligations of Chrtet’s gospel, and the 
consequent fuller recognition by these churches of the 
Pauline Qeptile communities. ^Thanks be to God^’ he 
concludes, * for his indescribable gift (pf brotherly love).’ 

xiii. 11 - 13 . The benedictory termination of this Epistle 
might well come in here, k follows ix. 15 more suitably 
than it follows xiii. 10, and in i Corinthians the benediction 
ends the chapter dealing (part ^of it) with the same 
subject. 

X—xiii. 10 . As to the section now remaining (x—xiii. 
10), it is possibly a fragment, both beginning and end 
being wantiV%. 
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We cannot expect that in this emotional fragment there 
should be any systematic and carefully preserved con¬ 
nexion. Paul, in his intensity of feeling, sometimes breaks 
away before the subject is finished, sometimes harks back 
to a subject previously, handled. The bond of wiity is 
that, fromiSrst to last, it is self-defence, taking thefonn now 
and then of defensive aggression, and finally anneunchig 
the severity he ,y<ni use, if necessary, at his coifiing. 

X. The defence of person and office by dintrast w^th 
his Judaizing enemies at Corinth extends from x. I to' 
xii. i8t; from xii. 19 to xiii. 10 hejthreatens punishment 
in hope that when he comes he may find it uipiecessary 
and superfluous. Wiith the expression of this hope he 
begins his apology (x. 2), though he declares his readiness 
to * avenge sill disobedience ’ (to Christ) if, w*hen he comes, 
he has no alternative (verse 6). His authority from 
Christ, which will bear comparison with that of the most 
confident (verse 7), will shfew him to be bold enough, 
as bold as his writing indicates, when the time arrives 
for him to be present among them (verses 10 f.). He 
does not, like his enemies, boast himself on the ground 
of a standard of comparison within himself alone (verse 
12); nor does he boast of the fruit of ether men's labours, 
trenching upon the provinces of others and getting credit 
out of what others have done (verses 13-15). But*’he 
hopes that his success among the Corinthians may be the 
stepping-stone to successful work in regions beyond them 
(verse 16). Meanwhile ^bis boast is in the Lprd alone. 

zf.' He now asks leave to deal in the * folly ^oi boasting, 
not for himself, bur for the sake of the church, in regard 
to which he is jealous on Christ's behalf. He wants to 
save them from a too easy desertion to 'another Jesus,* 
the Jesus of his enemies (verses 1-4). He is equal in 
knowledge to these ' supereminent apostles.’ The Corin¬ 
thians knew it (verses 5, 6). They knew his conduct. 
Had he 'sinned’ against them in declining money recom¬ 
pense for the work he had done among them'? This was 
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no sign that he was doubtful of his right: it was an 
abnegation of right in their case in order that he might 
give his enemies no chance to say that he was mercenary 
(verses 11, 12). For this reason he w'ould continue to 
^o as^he had already done (verses 10-12), r)iaking it 
necessaiy for his enemies to be” unselfish to*^; for he 
would not attempt to satisfy the hypocritical questionings 
of fals^ood and deceit. Such men were Satan’s ‘apostles,’ 
and with Satan would be their reward. 

* With another apology for his folly, he recurs once more 
to his boasting, pleading that they shall bear with him 
at least as patiently Ss they bear with those who abuse 
and devotir them (verses 16-20). ^Even on the fieshly 
side of race and descent he is equal to his opponents: 
on the side of ministry for Christ, if such are * servants,’ 
he is more than a servant in the hardships and perils 
he has undergone for the gospel’s sake, and in the pain 
consequent on the identification of himself with every 
suffering member of the ihurches which are his unresting 
care (verses 21-29). He finally (30 ff.) declares that he 
will boast only in the weaknesses which evoke a strength 
not his own. 

xii. With another,’ but a shorter, apology he brings 
hftnself to speak of the vision^ and revelations the Lord 
Jesas had given h;m. His reluctance is manifest: he 
advances, then draws back, then advices again: at first 
it is not eyen clear that he is speaking of himself (verse 2): 
all through he treats the subject with delicacy and reserve. 
It^s withi:e 4 fef that he flies, as htfhad inten^d (see verse 
30), from exaltation to humiliation Averse 7). In this 
connexion he speaks of some mysterious affliction, a 
‘stake for the flesh,’ in itself the work of a messenger 
of Satan, fflit allowed by the Lord, that it may keep him 
.humble. The Lord will not take it away even in answer 
to urgent and piteous prayer; but He. gives grace to 
endure; and one outcome is that Paul glories not in his 
own streng^l), but in the weaknesses which involve and 
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glorify the power of the Lord (verses 8-10). Thus he 
< recalls his own maxim in x. 17, * He that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord.* 

Once more an apology, but also therewith a reproach 
(verse 1 The very stones have cried out because these 
who sho&d have spok6n for^him have held th|if peace. 
The ^Corinthians ought to have championed him against 
the self-vaunting * apostles’: they had seen in Ti'im the 
signs of a true afpostleship (verse 12). The on^'indictment 
(he adds, with bitter irony) that would lie against him* 
was that he had not * sponged ’ upon them : ‘ forgive me 
this wrong.* Then, flinging asidef irony for affectionate 
expostulation (verse 14), he affirms that on Ifls coming 
visit he will ^ill refuse to burden them; for is he not 
disinterested ? Is not his care for them, andmot for theirs ? 
Are not his messengers like-minded? And is not his 
recompense a cruel one ? The more he loves, the less he 
is loved. * 

But (verse 19) let them not think that all this is simply 
self-defence at their bar. They are not his judges: his 
judge is God. What he has said is all of it for their 
edifleation ; for he is^afraid that their factiousness will not 
have vanished before he comes, and that he will have to 
deal severely with unrepentant and polluted sinners. * 
xiii. Then, speaking of his projected visit as the third 
one, he announces that when he comes he will not 
spare. They seek a proof of Christ’s powe^’ in him, 
and they shall have one. But he presses them earnestly 
to anticipate him, to pu^^ themselves to the thet^ (verse a), 
that self-reform mly spare him the cruel duty of pun-* 
ishment. 

The conclusion (which may or may not belong to the 
end of ix) ^ is an exhortation to amendment, unity, peace, 
and love; and, after a general salutation from the saints 
where Paul is, the blessing of Christ, God, and the Holy 
Spirit is invoked upon all to whom he is writing. 


‘ See p. 75. 
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CORINTHIANS 

1 Paul, called to he an apostle of Jesus Christ Chap.i 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, sai^ 

2 unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to 

benedic- 

them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called fa Uonfrom 
he saints, with all that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both their’s and panion. 

3 our’s: Grace he unto you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the Thanks- 

• grace of God tvhich is given you by Jesus Christ ; 

5*that in every ^thing ye are enriched by him, in 

6 all utterance, and in all knowledge; even as the 

7 testuijony of Christ was-confirmed in you: so that 
ye com^ behind in no gift ^waiting for the coming 

8 of our Lord Jesus Christ: whcf shall also confirm 
you unto the end, ikit ye may he blameless in the 

9 day of our Lord Jesu^Christ. God is faithful, by 
whomiye were called unto the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

10 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of Gentle 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same J5lrty**** 
thing. Hud that there be no divisions among you; 

0 
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The 'fool¬ 
ishness* 
of the 
cross. 


but that ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment. For it ii 
hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them ivhich are of the house of Chloe, that there 
are conditions among you. Now this I say, that i2< 
every one of you saith, I 1.1 n of Paul; and' I of 
Apolfos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.Is‘13 
Christ divided I was Paul crucified for f or, 
were yc baptized in the name of Paul? I thank 14 
God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and 
Gaius; lest any should say that I had baptized in 15 
mine own name. And I baptized also the house* 16 
hold of Stephanas; besides, I know not whether 
I baptized any other. For Christ sent me not to 17 
baptize, but to preach the gospel : 

Not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of nene eflect. For the 18 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God. For it is wTitten, I will destroy the 19 
wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent. Where ts the 20 
wise? where ts the scribe? where ‘/j the disputer 
of this world? hath not^God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? For after that in the 21 
wisdom of God the i^rld by wisdom kisew not , 
God, it pleased G( 5 d by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe. ^ For the Jews requifie 22 
a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we 23 
preach Christ crucifies, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto 24 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom^ of God. 
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35 Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; chapa 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men.* 

26 For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not God’s 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 

,27 not many noble, are called' but God ha^ chosen ness’and 

i * wcftk* 

the foolish things of 4 he world to coniound the ness.’ 
*wiie; and God hath chosen the weak thii%s of 
^ the WQ^ld to confound the things which are mighty; 

28 and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea^ and things,which 
39 are not, to bring^to nought things that are: that 

30 no fl&h should glory in his presence. But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God*is made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctiflcation, 

31 and redemption: that, according as it is written, 

2 He that glorieth, let hiip glory in the Lord. And Paul’s own 
I, brethren, when i came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto ‘foolish- 
2 you the .testimony of God. For I determined not mission- 
to know any thing among you; save Jesus Christ, 

^ and him cruoifled. And I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling. 

4 *And my speedh and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 

5 stratiSn of the Spirit and of power: that your faith 
, should ffot stand in the wisdom |)f men, but irrthe 

power of God. 

:6 Howbeit we speak w^dom among them that are The 
perfec^; yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of 
; the princes of this world, that come to nought: in preach- 

7 but we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
even the hidden wisdom^ which God ordained 

8 before the world unto our glory: whidi none of 
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the princes of this world knew: for had they known 
vV, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 9 
heard, neither have entered into the heart ot man, 
the thin^^. which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. But God hath ‘.'evealed them unto us 10 
by his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all thij/gs, 
yea, the deep things of God. For wbr» 4 >'man ,u 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man ivhich is in him ? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. ^Now 12 
we have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the spirit whifch is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words 13 
which man’s wisdom teachfth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth; comparing s/piritual things with 
spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the 14 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish¬ 
ness unto him: neither can he know them^ because 
they are spiritually discerned. But he that is is 
spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is^ 
judged of no man. -For who hdth known the 16 
mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him ? But 
we have the mind of Christ. 

And I, brethren, cdiild not speak untd»3«)U as .8 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto 
babes '!n Christ. I have f'jd you with milk, and a 
not with meat: for hitherto ye were not ^ble to 
bear ity neither yet noW are ye able. For ye are yet 3 
carnal: for whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and 
walk as men? For while one saith, I„am of 4 
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Paul; and another, I am of Apollos j are ye not chu. s 
carnal ? 

5 Who ♦hen is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the I^rd 

6 gav(^ to every man? I have plantecs Apollos 

> watered; but God gave the increase. So* then 

neft^ef is he that planteth any thing, neither he 

• that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 

8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one: and every jpan shall receive his own Reward 

9 accoiding to his own labour. ^For we are labourers 
together with God: ye are God s^husbandry, ye 
are God^s building. 

ro According to the grace of God which is given The one 
unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, I have laid the 
foundation, and anothef buildeth thereon. But let the re- 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. biiity*in 

11 For other foundation can no man lay than that is 

. . ^ upon it. 

12 laid, which is Jesus Christ. Njdw if any man build 
upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be 
made manifest: for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 

14 shallotry every man’s work of what sort it is. If 
any ijpaii’s work abide whjph he hath built there- 

15 upon, he shall receive a rewa|i. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 

16 himself shall be savetf; yet so as by fire. * Know The peril 
ye nof that ye are the templg of God, and that the 

17 Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man defile temple, 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 

18 temple of God is holy, which tem/>/e ye are. Let This warn- 
no maftdeceive himself. If any man among you ^aticauy 
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seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of 19 
this world is foolishness with God. Vor it is 
written, He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 
And agaili. The Lord Vnow^eth the thoughts cf the 20 
wise,I that they are vain, ■ 

Therefore let no man glory in men. F/<‘all 21 
things are your’s; whether Paul, or Apbllos, or 22 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
preserft, or things to come; all a'a your’s; and ye 23 
are Christ’s; and Cjurist is God’s. * 

Let a man «£> account of us, as of the ministers 4 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man 2 
be found faithful. But with me it is a very small 3 
thing that I should be judgec^pf you, or of man’s 
judgment: yea, Itjudge not mine own self. For 4 
I know nothing by myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified: but he ^hat jufigeth me, is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before the^^time, until the 5 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the' 
counsels of the hearts: and' then shall every man 
have praise of God. ‘ 

And these things, t^ethfen, I have in figure 6 
transferred to myself and to Apollos for your 
sakes; that ye might learn in us not to think of 
men above that which is written, that no one of 
you be puffed up fo|[; one against another! For 7 
who maketh thee to differ from another t and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ? now if thou 
didst receive //, why dost thou glory, as if thou 
hadst not received itt ‘' 
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8 NOW ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned Chap. 4 
as kings without us: and I would to God ye did'^oiurast 

9 reign, tlmt we also might reign with you. For between 

I think that God hath set forth us the apostles last, ficaiSon^of 
as were appointed to de&th: for we iire made 
•a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, ayd to humiua- 

10 men. -We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye are paui and 
wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; 

11 ye arf honourable, but we are despised. Even 
unto this present Jiour we both hunger, and*thirst, 
and «re naked, ^ are buffeted, and have no 

12 certain dwellingplace; and labou^ working with 
our own •hands: being reviled, we bless; being 

13 persecuted, we suffer it: being defamed, we -intreat: 
we are made as the filth of the world, and are the 
offscouring of all th^ng^unto this day. 

14 I write not these things to shame you, but as Admoni- 

15 my beloved sons I >varn you. For though ye a fatiwr^^ 
have ten thousand instructers^in Christ, yet hanK 

ye not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus^ I have 

it) begotten you* through Hhe gospel. Wherefore 

i7»I beseech yoi^, be ye followers of me. For this 
cause have I sent unto you Tiipotheus, who is my 
belo^^ed son, and faithful in the Lord, who shaft 
brin^ yQu into remembrance of my ways which be 

* in Christ, as I teach dvery^herl in ever^ church. 

18 Now some are puffed up, .as though I would not 

19 come to you. But I^ill come to you shbrtly, if 
the It)rd will, and will know, riot the speech of 

20 them which are puffed up, but the power. For the 
kingdom of God is riot in word, but in power. 

21 What will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod, 
or in Iw, and in the spirit of meekness ? 
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Chap. 6 It is reported commonly/toiV fornication 6 
The case ’ such fornication as is not so much 

SnSw^ named among the Gentiles, that oi\e should 
lity. have his father’s wife. And ye are puffed up, and 2 
have not. rather mourned, that he that hath done 
this deed might be taken 'away from among" you. ^ 
Fori verily, as absent in body, but pregenf'in 5 
spirit, have judged already, as though^ I were ♦ 
present, concerning him that hath so done this 
deed, tin the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 4 
ye arc gathered together, and^my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an 5 
one unto Sat 3 :n for the destruction of jthe flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. 

Your glorying is not good. Know ye not that 6 
a little leaven leaveneth the ^’thole lump ? Purge 7 
out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep 8 
the feast, not with old,leaven, neither with the . 
leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the, 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

No fellow- I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 9 
with fornicators: yet not altogether with the forni- 10 
professing catcfi’s of this wf»rld, 'or with the covetoUs, or • 
tians. extortioners, or with idolaters; for then must ye 

needs go out of the world. «But now I have written ii 
unto you not to keep company, if any man .that is 
called a brother be k fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an 
extortioner; with such an one no not to eat. 
For what have I to do to judge them gj^o that la 
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are without ? do not ye judge them that are within ? chap. 6 

13 But them that are without God judgeth. There- 
fore put ^way from among yourselves that wicked 
person, 

6 Dare any of you, having a matter against another, Rebuke of 
go to* law before the ifnjust, and not before the 

2 sain^ ?. Do ye not know that the saints Stall their <Jis- 

* * putes with 

^udge the^world ? and if the world shall be judged brethren 

I by yot^ are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 

3 matters ? Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? coiftts. 
how n^^ich more tfif^gs that pertain to this life? 

4 If then ye have judgments of tilings pertaining to 
this life, s^t them to judge who are least esteemed 

5 in the church. I speak to your shame. Is it so, 
that there is not a wise man among you? no, 
not one that shall be able to judge between his 

6 brethren ? But brother goeth to law with brother, 

7 and that before the unbelievers. Now therefore 
there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go 
to law one with another! Whf do ye not rather 
.take wrong? why do ye not rather suffer yourselves 

S to^ be defrauded ? Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, 

9 and that your Brethren. Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God ? 

Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adaltirers, nor effeminate, nor|ibusers of thAn- 

10 selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revikrs, nor extortioners,* shall 
inherit tjie kingdom of God. 

II And such were some of you^ but ye are washed, 

i but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 

^ name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 

12 God. A^Jhings are lawful unto me, but all things freedom 
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are not expedient: .ill things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power *of any. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: but 13 
God shall destroy both it and them. Now the body 
is not for fornicatiori, but for the Lord; a(ftl the 
Lotd for the body. And feod hath both raised up 14 
the Lord, and will also raise up us by'bis own 
power. Know ye not that your bodies are the 15 
members of Christ ? shall I then take the members 
of Christ, and make f/iem members of an 
harlot? God forbid. ^ WhabV^ know ye wot that 16 
he which is ioineti to an harlot is one body ? for 
two, saith he, shall be one flesh. But he that is 17 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee forni- iS 
cation. Every sin that a man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth 
against his own body. What ? know ye not that 19 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost zv/uWt 
is in you, which je have of God, and ye are not 
your own? For ye are bought with a price; 20 
therefore glorify God m your bd’dy, and in youp 
spirit, which are God’s. 

Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 7 
unto me: It is good for a man not to /ouch a 
woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornipation, let 2 
every man havemis oVn wife, and let evdyVoman 
have her own husband. Let the husband render 3 
unto^the wife due benevdence: and likewise also 
the wife unto the husband. The wife hath not 4 
power of her own body, but the husband: and 
likewise also the husband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not one the 5 
other, except it be with consent for a time, that ye 
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may give yourselves to fasting and prayer; and 
come tSgether again, that Satan tempt you not for 

6 your incdhtinency. But I speak this by per* 

7 mission, and not of commandment. For I would 
that ail men were eve^ as I myself. But every 
man, hath his proper gift of God, one after jthis 

8 manner,* and another after that. I say therefore 
fo the unftarried and widows, It is good for them 

9 if they* abide even as I. But if they cannot 
contain, let them -^arry: for it is better to Aarry 

10 than to* burn. And\nto the n jirried I command, 
yet not I, but the Lord, Let not th^ wife depart 

11 from her hbsband: but and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: 
and let not the husband put away his wife. 

13 But to the rest sj^ak*I, not the Lord: If any 
brother hath a wife that beUeveth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 

13 away. And the woman,which^hath an husband 
that believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell 

14'with her, let her not leaVe him. For the un- 
Ijfelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and 
the unbelieving wife is sanctified «by the husband: 
else wwe your children unclean; but now are they 

15 holy. But if the unbelieving^epai|, let him depjrt. 
*A brother or a sister is not under ^bondage in such 

16 casts: but God hath called us to peace. For what 
knowest thou, 0 wife, wliether thou shalt save thy 
husband ? or how knowest tly)u, 0 man, whether 
thou shalt save thy wife ? 

ii7 But as God hath distributed to every man, as 
the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. 

j 8 And so*(Jrdain I in all churches. Is any man 
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Cbap.7 called being circumcised? let him not become 
changeun- uncircumcised. Is any called in uncircufhcision ? 
advisable, jgt him not be circumcised. Circumcision is 19 
’ nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the 
keeping of the comiftandmcnts of God. Laf every 20 
m^ abide in the same* calling wherein hg was 
called. Art thou called kings^ servant?*care not 21 
for it: but if thou mayest be made free, use It 
rather. For he that is called in the Lofd, being 22 
a scfvant, is the Lord’s freei^: likewise also he 
that is called, bei?^ free, is Christ’s servsftit. Ye 23 
are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of 
men. Brethren, let every man, whereimhe is called, 24 
therein abide with God. 

As to Now concerning virgins I have no commandment 25 
wf^ws, of Lord: yet I give ^y Judgment, as one that 
c^istians obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 

generally. I suppose therefore that this is good for the present 26 
distress, I say^ that it is good for a man so to be. 
Art thou bound unto a wife ? seek not to be loosed. 27 
Art thou loosed from* a wife ? seek not a wife.* 
But and if thou marry, thou hast,not sinned; and 28 
if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Neverthe¬ 
less such shall have trouble in the flesh: but 
I spare you. But this I say, brethrenf the time 29 
;V*short; it remainefli, that both they lhat have 
wives be as though they had none; and they that 30 
weep? as though they v^pt not; and they that 
rejoice, as though ^they rejoiced not; ahd they 
that buy, as though they possessed not; and they 31 
that use this world, as not abusing it: for the fashion 
of this world passeth away. But I would have you 32 
without carefulness. He that is unmarrted careth 
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for the things that belong to the Lord, how he chap. 7 

33 may please the Lord: but he that is married 
careth for^the things that are of the world, how 

34 he may please Ms wife. There is difference also 
between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord, that she 
may •be ^holy both in body and in spirit: but 
she that is married careth for the things of the 

§5 world, how she may please Mr husband. And 
this I speak for your own profit; not that I .may 
cast a sqare upon yot^but for that which is comely, 
and that ye may attend upon the Lord without 

36 distraction.^ But if any man think thaf he behavelh 
himself uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of Mr age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinnetb not: let them marry. 

37 Nevertheless he thsft standeth stedfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, but hath power over 
his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart that 

38 he will keep his virgin, doeth ^ell. So then he 
that giveth Mr i» marriage doeth well; but he that 
giveth Mr not in marriage doeth better. 

39 The wife is bbund by the law as long as her 
husband liveth; but if her husband be dead, she 
is at liberty to be married to whom she will; only 

40 in the ijxd. But she is ha4[)pier$if she so abide, 
after my judgment: and 1 think also that 1 have 
the Spirit of God. 

8 Now is touching tilings ottered unto idols, we on the 
know that we all have knoi^edge. Knowledge 

2 puffeth up, but charity edifieth. And if 

man think that he knoweth any thing, he know-toMoii* 

3 eth notlyog yet as he ought to know. But 
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if any man love God, the same is known of 
him. 

As concerning therefore the eating of those 4 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol is /nothing in the world, and that 
there is none other Godt but one. For though 5 
the^-e be that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords 
many,) but to us there is Imt one God, the* Father, f 
of wjiom are all things, and we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom fit all things,^nd we 
by him. Howbeitf there is not in every man that 7 
knowledge; tor some with conscience ^of the idol 
unto this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an 
idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled. 

But meat commendeth us not to God: for 8 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, if 
we eat not, are we the worse. But take heed lest 9 
by any means this liberty of your’s become a 
stumbiingblock tePthem that are weak. For if any 10 
man see thee which hast knowledge sit at meat, 
in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of 
him which is weak be emboldened to eat those 
things which are offered to idols; and through thy ii 
knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom 
Christ died? ]|ut 'wiien ye sin so a^nst the 12 
brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye 
sin against Christ. Wherefore, if meat make my 13 
brother to offend, I will cat no flesh wliile the 
world standeth, lest ? make my brother to offend. 

Am 1 not an apostle? am I not free? have 9 
I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my 
work in the Lord? If I be not an ap^tle unto 2 
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others, yet doubtless I am to you: for the seal of Chap. 9 

3 mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine answer ■" 

4 to them that do examine me is this, Have we not liberty. 

0 

5 power to eat and to drink ? Have we not power 

• to le%d about a sister, a wife, as well as otlier 

apostl&j and as the brethren of the Lord, and 

6 Cephas?^ Or I only and Barnabas, have not*we 

7 flower to forbear working? Who goeth a warfare 
any tin^e at his own charges? who planteth a 
vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof^^ or 
who fe^deth a flocii^and eateth not of the milk 

s of the flock? Say l\hese things as a man? or 

9 saith not the law the same also ? Fof it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 

10 God take care for oxen ? ^Or saith he if altogether 
for our sakes? For^ur sakes, no doubt, this is 
written: that he that ploweth should plow in hope; 
and that he that thresheth in hope should be par- 

11 taker of his hope. If we havtf sown unto you 
spiritual things, i$ it a great thing if we shall reap 

12 your carnal things? If others be partakers of this 
power over you, are.mi we rather? Nevertheless 
we have not used this power; but'suffer all things, 

1$ lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. Do 
yp not kn^w that they which*minister about hoiy 
things live of the things of the temple ? and they 
which wait at the altar arc^partakers with the a^ar ? 

14 Even so^hath the Lord ordained that they which 

15 preach the gospel should live df the gospel. But 
1 have used none of these things: neither have 
I written these things, that it should be so done 
unto me:.for it were better for me to die, than 
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Chap. 0 that any man should make my glorying void. For i (5 
* though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to 
glory of: for necessity is laid upon m^; yea, woe 
is unto me, if I preach not the gospel! For if 17 
I do this thing wiHingly, I have a rewarji: but ‘ 
if against my will, a dispensation 0/ the gospel is 
committed unto me. What is my reward 'then? 18 
Verily that, when I preach the gospel, I may make 
the gospel of Christ without charge, thatr 1 abuse 
not‘my power in the gospel. 

For though I be free fr»^ all mn^ yet have 19 
I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain 
the more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 20 
that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under 
the law, as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the lawy to them that are without 21 
law, as without law, (being not without law to God, 
but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak became 22 
I as weak, that I might gain the weak: I am made 
all things to all men^ xhaX I might by all means 
save some. And this I do for the gospel’s sake, 23 
that I might be jpartaker thereof with you. 

Know ye not that they which run in a^ace run 24 
all, but one receiveth the prize? So rpn, that ye 
may obtain. And eWy man that striv6tlf for the 25 
mastery is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an 
incorruptible. I ^therefore so run, not as un- 26 
certainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air: but I keep under my body, and bring it into 27 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be casta way. 
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10 Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should ChEp. lo 
be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under xhrdis- 

2 the cloui and all passed through the sea; and 

were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the mass 

3 the sea; and did all eat the same spiritual meat; ancient 

4 ^and did all drink the*same spiritual drink: for 
thej djank of that spiritual Rock that followed 

5tthein: ar^jd that Rock was Christ. But with many 
of them God was not well pleased: for they were 

6 overthrown in the wilderness. Now these things 
were ^pur examplei^o the intent we should not 

7 lust after evil things,\s they also lusted. Neither 
be ye idolaters, as ivere some of them; as it is 
written. The people sat down to eat and drink, 

8 and rose up to play. Neither let us commit 
fornication, as some of dthem committed, and fell 

9 in one day three and twenty thousand. Neither 
let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, 

10 and were.destroyed of serpents. Neither murmur 
ye, as some of them &lso murmured, and were 

11 destroyed of thfe destroyer. Now ill these things 
Jiappened unto them for cnsamples: and they are 
written for our‘admonition, upon whom the ends 

j2 of th^ world are come. Wherefore let him 
that thii^keth he standeth take heed lest he fall. 

13* There hith no temptation ^aken you but such as 
is common to man: but God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that are 


able; but will with the temptation also make a way 

14 to escape, that ye may be abfe to bear it Where- The corre 

fore, my dearly beloved, flee from idolatry. daS^lTof 

15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say. 

16 The cup,of blessing which we bless, is it not the idolatrous 


H 
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Chap. 10 communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
sacrificial which we break, is it not the communion of the 
feasts. body of Christ? For we being manj^ are one 17 
bread, and one body: for we are all partakers of 
that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are 10 
not they which eat of th# sacrifices partakers of 
the altar? What say I then? that the idoj is*any 19 
thing, or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols* 
is any thing ? But / that the things^ which 20 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and 
not to God: and I would not Aiat ye should have 
fellowship with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 21 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye^cannot be 
partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of 
devils. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are ii 
we stronger than he ? 

Expe- All things are lawful for nte, but all things are 23 
reSrSn-^ not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all 

christTan^ things edify not. Let no man seek his. own, but 24 
freedom, every man another^ zvealfh. Whatsoever is sold in 23 
the shambles, eal, asking fio question for 
conscience sake: for the earth is the Lord’s, and 26 
the fulness thereof. If any of th%m that believe 27 
not bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed^to go; 
whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking n(j question 
for •conscience sake. •But if any man/sa^ unto«28 
you. This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not 
for hie sake that shewed* it, and for conscience 
sake: for the earth is the Lord’s, and the .fulness 
thereof: conscience,*! say, not thine own, but of 29 
the other: for why is my liberty judged of another 
man^s conscience ? For if I by grace be a partaker, 30 
why am I evil spoken of for that for whj^^ I give 
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31 thanks? Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or chap. 10 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.' 

32 Give noj|»e offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 

33 the Gentiles, nor to the church of God: cfven as 
I pkase all men in all things^ not seeking mine 
own ‘profit, but the pfufit of many, that they may 

Il*be%avfd. Be ye followers of me, even as f also 
am of Christ. 

2 No\y f praise you, brethren, that ye remember women’s 
me in all things, and keep the ordinanees, as JU^h^rch 

3 I delivered them'\^o\!i. But I would have you assem- 
know, that the heatJtof every man is Christ; and 

the head,of the woman is the man; and the 

4 head of Christ is God. Every man praying or 
prophesying, having his head covered, dishonouretli 

5 his head. But every, woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with he^ head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head: for that is even all one as if she were 

6 shaven, f'or if the woman be not covered, let her 
also be shorn; but if it be a Shame for a woman 

7 to be shorn or» shaven, let her be covered. For 
a man indeed ought not to cover his head, foras¬ 
much as he is •the image and glory of God: but 

8 the woman is the glory of the man. For the man 
is not of the woman; but the woman of the man. 

9, Neitto^as the man created for the woman;•but 

10 the woman for the man. For this cause ought 
the woman to have pc^er on her head because 

11 of the^ angels. Nevertheless neither is the man 
without the woman, neithei* the woman without 

12 the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is of the 
man, even so $s the man also by the woman; but 
all things of God. 
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Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman 13 
pray unto God uncovered ? Doth not even nature 14 
itself teach you, that, if a man have long-hair, it is 
a shame unto him? But if a woman have long 15 
hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is givert her ' 
for a covering. 

But if any man seem to be contentious, we Have 16 
no such custom, neither the churches of pod. ♦ 

Now in this that I declare unto you I praise you 17 
not, that ye come together not for the better, but 
for the worse. For first of when ye* come 18 
together in the church, I mear that there be 
divisions among you; and I partly believe it. 

For there must be also heresies among you, that 19 
they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you. • 

When ye come together thefefore into one place, 20 
thU is not to eat the Lord’s supper. Fof in eating 21 
every one taketh before other his pwn supper: and 
one is hungry, anil another is drunken. What? 22 
have ye not houses to,eat and ftD drink in? or 
despise ye the church of God, and shame then? 
that have not ? What shall I say "to you ? shall I 
praise you in this ? I praise you not. 

For I have received of the Lord that which also 23 
I dfelivered unto you/ That the Lord Jests the- 
same night in which he was betrayed took bread: 
and >»hen he had given lhanks, he brake //, and 24 
said. Take, eat; this is my body, which is ibroken 
for you: this do in'remembrance of me. After 25 
the same manner also he took the cup, when he 
had supped, saying, This cup is the tiew testament 
in my blood: this do .ye, as oft as ye difeik in 
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26 remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this chap. 11 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord s * 
death tilliie come. 

27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drinl?;M/> cup of the Lord,* unworthily, shall be 

a8 guiltjr of the body and* blood of the Lord. ^But 
let a men examine himself, and so let him eat of 

29 Hhat brea^, and drink of that cup. For he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to H^ms^lf) discerning the Lord’s, 

30 body. • For this^«*^ many are weak and sickly 

31 among you, and mfmy sleep. For if we would 

32 judge ourselves, w.e should not be judged. But 
when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be condemned with the world. 

33 Wherefore, my bretjjrcn^ when ye come together 

34 to eat, tarry one for another. And if any man 
hunger, let him eat at home; that ye come not 
together unto condemnation. And the rest will 
I set in order when I come. 

12 Now concermfig spiritual gifts^ brethren, I would spiritual 

2 not have you iporant. Ye know that ye were ^^5. 
Gentiles, carried away unto these.dumb idols, even sionof 

1 j iiru r T • . j Christ the 

3 as ye were led. Wherefore I give you to under- test of the 
stand, that no man speaking by the Spirit of God ^ 
•calletK J^us accursed: and that no man can say 

that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 

4 Now there are diver^ies of gifts, but the* same The Spirit 

6 Spirit. t\nd there are differentjf s of administrations, 

6 but the same Lord. And there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh 

7 all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is 

8 given tOi«very man to profit withal. For to one 
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is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; 
to another faith by the same Spirit; to aitother the 9 
gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another 10 
the working of miracles,; to another prophecj^; to 
another discerning of spilits; to another divers 
kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of 
tongues: but all these worketh that onf and the’ 11 
selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man sevefally as 
he wifi. 

For as the body is one, and^th many mefmbers, 12 
and all the members of tnat one body, being 
many, are one body: so also is Christ. For by 13 
one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we he Jews or Gentiles, whether ive be 
bond or free; and have*beep all made to drink 
into one Spirit. For the body is not one member, 14 
but many. If the foot shall say. Because I am 15 
not the hand, I an\^not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body ? And if the ear shall say. Because 16 
I am not the eye, I am not of ^he body; is it 
therefore not of the body? If the whole body were 17 
an eye, where were the hearing ? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the smelling ? But nor; hath 18 
God set the members every one of them in the 
bo^y, as it hath pleased him. And if ^ejf were '19 
all one member, where were the body ? But now 20 
are thty many members, y^t but one body. And 2 1 
the eye cannot say uijto the hand, 1 have no need 
of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you. Nay, much more those members 22 
of the body, which seem to be more feeble, are 
necessary: and those members of the body, which 23 
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we think to be less honourable, upon these we Ciiap.i 2 
bestow more abundant honour; and our uncomely * 

:4 parts h^ye more abundant comeliness. For our 
comely parts have no need: but God hath 
temi^red the body together, having given more 

25,abundant honour to tl#at /ar/which lacked: that 
the'fe should be no schism in the body; but that 
the menders should have the same care one for 

26 another. \\.nd whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffeii^th it; or one member be hoiftured, 

27 all tht membersVipice with it. Now ye are the 

28 body of Christ, and miembers in particular. And 
God hath set soijie in the church, first apostles, 
secondarily prophets, xhirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 

29 diversities of tongues. mAre all apostles? are all 
prophets? are all teachers? are all workers of 

30 miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do all 

31 speak with tongues? do all interpret? But covet 
earnestly the best gifts :* and yet shew I unto you 
a more excellefit way. 

13 , Though I speak with the tongues of men and of The praise 
angels, and hive not charity, I am become as 

2 sounc^ng brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
I have phe gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysterioi, and all knowledge; and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 

3 have not charity, I afn nothing. And though 
I besttw all my goods to feed the poor^ and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 

4 it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 

5 not its^ is not puffed up, doth not behave it- 
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self unseemly, seekcth not her own, is not easily 
provoked, Ihinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 6 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; bf^areth all 7 
things, 'believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. • Charity never faileth^ but 8 
whether there he prophecies|!they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether fheh be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. For w^ know in* 9 
part, and we prophesy in part. But/when that 10 
which* is perfect is come, then t!>it which is in 
part shall be done away. TOion I was a., child, n 
I spake as a child, I understood as' a child, I 
thought as a child: but >vben ,I became a man, 

I put away childish things. For now we see 12 
through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but ^.hen shall I know even 
as also I am known. Andf now abideth faith, 13 
hoi)e, charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity. 

Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts^ 14 
but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that 2 
speaketh in an unknown tongue speaketh not untp 
men, but unto God; for no mart understandeth 
him; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh my^teiles. 

But he that prophesieth speaketh untq men to 3 
edification, and exho>;ation, and comfprt.* He- 4 
that speaketh in an unknown tongue edifieth 
himself; but- he that piophesieth edifieth the 
church. I would that ye all spake with tongues, 5 
but rather that ye prophesied: for greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues, except he interpret, that the church may 
receive edifying. 
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6 Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking Chap.i 4 
with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 

speak to ^ou either by revelation, or by knowledge, 

7 or by prophesying, or by doctdne ? And^ even 
• thingg without life giving sound, whether pipe or 

Jiarp, except they give 4 distinction in the sounds, 
ho\? shall it be known what is piped or harped? 

8 •For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
• 9 shall pre^e himself to the battle? So likewise 

ye, except ye by the tongue words easy'to be 
understood, how^-vU it be known what is spoken ? 

10 for ye shall speak in® the air. There are, it may 
be, so many kincjs ot voices in the world, and 

11 none of them is withom signification. Therefore 
if I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh*a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh s/iail be a fiarbarian unto me. 

12 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
spiritual gifts^ seek that ye may excel to the 

13 edifying of the church.' Wherefore let him that 
speaketh in zxiHmhmvn tongue pray that he may 

14 interpret. For if I pray in an unknown tongue, 
my spirit prayelh, but my understanding is un- 

15 fruitful What is it then? I will pray with the 
spirit, an^ I will pray with the understanding also: 

•I will*siii^ with the spirit, aiid I will sing with*the 

16 understanding also. Else when thou shalt bless 
with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou 

17 sayest? For thou verily givest thanks well, but 

18 the other is not edified. I thank my God, I sjieak 

19 with topgpes more than ye all: yet in the church 
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I had rather speak five words with my under¬ 
standing, that by my voice 1 might teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknotm tongue. 
Brethren, be not children in understanding: how- 20 
beit in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be men. In the law it written. With men of 21 
other tongues and other lips will I speak u^nto this 
people; and yet for all that will they no/ hear me; 
saith the Lord. Wherefore tongues slpS fo» a sign, 22 
not to them that believe, but to t>tm that believe 
not: but prophesying serve^tiot for them that 
believe not, but for then(' which believe. If 23 
therefore the whole chu^fh be come together 
into one place, and all sipeak with tongues, and 
there come in those that are unlearned, or un¬ 
believers, will they not».say^ that ye are mad? 
But if all prophesy, and there come in one that 24 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all: and thus are the secrets 25 
of his heart made manifest; and so falling down 
on his face he will wouship God,^ and report that 
God is in you of a truth. , 

How is it thep, brethren? wh*en ye come to- 26 
gether, every one of you hath a psalm, Jiath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelatioij, hath an 
interpretation. Let all^hings be done unt^^edifying.’ 

If any man speak in an unkncmm tongue, let it be 2^ 
by two, or at the most*^^ three, and that by 
course; and let one mterpret. But if there be no 28 
interpreter, let him keep silence in the church; 
and let him speak to himself, and to God. Let 29 
the prophets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge. If any thing be revealed to anijther that 30 
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31 sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For ye 
may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, 

32 and all niay be comforted. And the spirits of the 

33 prophets are subject to the prophets. For God is 
not tfifi author of confusion, t)ut of peace, as in all 
churches of the saints. 

34 Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
•for it is imt permitted unto them to speak; but 
they art cmmanded to be under obedience, as also 

35 saith the law.\|^nd if they will learn any\hing, 
let Ihtfm ask thef^husbands at home; for it is 
a shame for women tl speak in the church. 

36 What? came tl^ ™d of God out from you? 

37 or came it unto youmily? If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that ll^e things that I write unto you 

38 are the commandments of the Lord. But if any 

39 man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. Wherefore, 
brethren, covet to prophesy, ^nd forbid not to 

40 speak with tongues. Let all things be done 

decently and in^ order. • 

16 • Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I ’preached unto ypu, which also ye 

2 have received, and wherein ye stand; by which 
also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what 
•I preSchti^ unto you, unlelb ye have believed in 

3 vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, h^v that Christ died fw our 

4 sins acfording to the scriptu^j^s; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day 

5 according to the scriptures: and that he was seen 

6 of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that, he was 
seen of «i)ove five hundred brethren at once; of 
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whom the greater part remain unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was 7 
seen of James; then of all the apostles. • And last 8 
of all he was seen of me also, as of one bom out 
of due time. For I ^m the least of the apfstles, *9 
that^am not meet to be cafled an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God. But*by*the 10 
grace of God I am what I am; and^his grace? 
which was hestmmd upon me was not vain j but * 
I labbured more abundantly tlw they all: yet 
not I, but the grace of Go^^i^ich was wkh me. 
Therefore whether it wen I m they, so we preach, 11 
and so ye believed. 

Now if Christ be preacKhd that he rose from the la 
dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead?? ^ut if there be no 13 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 14 
vain, and your fajth is also vain. Yea, and we 15 
are found false witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised ilj) Christ: whom 
he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise ngt. 
For if the dead r^se not, then is not Christ raised: 16 
and if Christ be not raised, your faith 4 vain; 17 
ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which 18 
are*fallen asleep in CMist are perished. /If (n this* 19 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. But no^ is Christ risen from the ao 
dead, and become th^e firstfruits of them that slept 

For since by man came death, by man came also 21 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all aa 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

But every man in his own order: Christ the 23 
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firstfriiits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his Chaj. 16 

24 coming. Then comth the end, when he shall ^ 
have deliifered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule and 

^5 all aB^fhority and power. Fbr he must reign, till 

26 l^e hath put all enemiel under his feet. The last 

27 eneifcy that shall be destroyed i$ death. For he 
hath put all things under his feet. But when he 
saith aU are put under him^ it is manifest 
that he is ex^^d, which did put all things\inder 

28 him. And when aH-things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the \on also himself be subject 
unto him that put«all\hin£s under him, that God 

. may be all in all. 

29 Else what shall they do which are baptized for The fact of 
the dead, if the dea(^ rise not at all ? why are they {to^one 
then baptized for the dead ? 

30 And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? Christian 

31 I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 5*^ Jn?^ 

32 Jesus our I^rd, I die daily, if after the manner end«r- 
of men I have fdhght with .beasts at Ephesus, what 
2(4ivantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us 

33 eat and drink; for to morrow we, die. Be not de- 

34 ceived ; evil communications corrupt good manners. 

Awake tg righteousness, and sin not; for some 
4iave iiot«4he knowledge offGod: I speak thif to 
your shame. 

35 But some man will saf, How are the dead raised The re< 

36 up? and with what body do they come? Jn?there* 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 8«"ection 

. * • Doay con* 

37 except it die: and that which thou sowest, thou ceivabie 
sowest not that ;body that shall be, but bare grain, 

it may (ij^nce of wheat, or of some other grain: 
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but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, -iS 
and to every seed his own body. All flesh is not 39 
the same flesh: but there is one hind flesh of 
men, another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 40 
and bodies terrestrial: buti#the glory of the celestial 
is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 41 
the moon, and another glory of the s.5^rs i^for one 
star (iiffereth from another star iijr^glory. So also 42 
is the resurrection of the dead^It is sownoin cor¬ 
ruption; it is raised in inaprruption: it is sown 43 
in dishonour; it is raisedy .1 glory; it as sown in 
weakness; it is raised ipi power: it is sown a 44 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 
And so it is written. The first man Adam was 45 
made a living soul; the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first 46 
which is spiritual, but thdt which is natural; and 
afterward that which i^ spiritual.'^ The first man 47 
is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the 
Lord from heaven. As is the fearthy, such are 4S 
they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly. And as we 49 
ha^ borne the imagefof the earthy, wCisha^l alsa* 
bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I say, 50 
brethien, that flesh and Mood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruotioikinherit 
incorruption. 

Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not all 51 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 53 
in twinkling of an eyc^ at the last ti:pmp: foe 
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the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be Chap, is 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

53 For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. 

54 So* when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this imortal' shall have put on 
Imiflortgility, then shall be brought to pass* the 
paying that is written, Death is swallowed up in Death 

i55 victory^ t!j^eath, where is thy sting? 0 grave, 

56 where is thy^^^ory? The sting of death \ sin; 

57 and the strength sf sin is the law. But thanks 
k to God, which giketh us, the victory through 

58 our Lord .Jesus Qhri 5 |. Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steShst, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. 

16 Now concerning the collection for the saints, as injunc- 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 

2 so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let tion on 
every one of yoif lay by hipi in store, as God hath and on* 
pj'ospered him, that there be no gatherings when 

3 I come. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to 

4 bring your liberality unto Jerusalem. And if it 
Jbe me^t tjiat I go also, theyishall go with me. 

5 'Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia: fo»l do pass through Mace- 

6 donia. ,And it may be that I will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, that ye may bring me on my 

7 journey whithersoever I go. For I will not see 
you now by the way; but I trust to tarry a while 

8 with yoij,^if the Lord permit. But I will tarry 
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at Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door and 9 
effectual is opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries. 

Now if Tiraotheus come, see that he may be 10 
with you without feav: for he'worketh the-'work 
of the Lord, as I also do,i Let no man therefore ii 
despise him: but conduct him forth in peace/that 
he may come unto me: for I look for him with, 
the brethren. As touching our brotfefcr Apollos, la 
I greu'tly desired him to come ur)$fl"you with the 
brethren i but his will was rjortt all to oame at 
this time; but he will coir^ when he shall have 
convenient time. 

Watch ye, stand fast inf the faith, quit you like 13 
men, be strong. Let all your things be done with 14 
charity. 

I beseech you, brethren, (ye know the house of 15 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and 
that they have addicted themselves to the ministry 
of the saints,) that ye subftiit yourselves unto such, 16 
and to every one that helpeth'with and laboureth. 

I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 17 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your 
part they have su])plied. For they have refreshed 18 
my spirit and your’s: therefore acknowledge ye 
them that are such, c 

The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila aifd 19 
Prisc^la salute you muck- in the Lord, with the 
church that is in their house. All the brethren 20 
greet you. Greet ye one another with an holy 
kiss. 

The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 21 
If any man love not the I^ord Jesus Qirist, let 22 
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33 him be Anathema Maran-atha. The grace of our Chap.io 
24 Lord Jesus Christ k with you. My love k with 
you all m Christ Jesus. Amen. 

The first cphtk to the Cprinthians was written 
ftom Philippi by ^tephanas, and Fortunatus, 

%and Achaicus, and Timotheus. 
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TO THE 

CORINTHIANS 

Paul, an apostle of Jesus £hrist by the tv’ill of 1 
God, and Timothy oitr brojper, unto the church 
of God which is at Corii/n, ^.ith all the saints 
which are in all Achaia Grace be to you and 2 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. < 

blessed he God, even the Father of our I^rd 3 
Jesus Christ) the Father of mercies, and the God 
of all comfort; who conifortelh us in all our \ 
tribulation, that we may be^ble to comfort them 
which are in any trouble* by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. For as the 5 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
also aboundeth by Christ. And whether •w'e be 6 
afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation, 
which is effectual in \he enduring of^e^same** 
sufferings which we also suffer: or whether we be 
corafcltted, it is for your consolation and salvation. 
And our hope of yDu is stedfast, knowing, that 7 
as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shaii ye he 
also of the consolation. 

For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant 8 
of our trouble which came to us in Asis/'that we 
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were pressed out of measure, above strength, Chap.i 

9 insomuch that we despaired even of life: but we* 
had th^ sentence of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 

10 raisilh the dead: who delivered us from so great 

• a jjeath, and doth deliver: in whom we trust that 

11 he wilV yet deliver us; ye also helping together by 
prayer for us, that for the gift bestowed upon us 
by the m^i^ns of many persons thanks jiiay be 
given by maii>i,pn our behalf. 

12 Fof our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our His sin- 
conscience, that in )|implicity and godly sincerity, 

not with fleshly wsdAjn, but by the grace of God, 
we have had our conversation in the world, and of it. 

13 more abundantly to you-ward. For we write none 
other things unt^ you, than what ye read or 
acknowledge; and I trust ye shall acknowledge 

14 even to the end; as also ye have acknowledged 
us in part, that we are your rejoicing, even as ye 
also are our’s in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this^confidenoe I was minded to come Particular 

• unto you before, that ye might have a second 

16 benefit; and to pass by you iyto Macedonia, and 
to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and 
of you •to be brought on my way toward Judaea. 

i^ When \ therefore was tHus minded, did I use 
lightness? or the things that I purpose, do I 
purpose according to tfle fiesh, that with n)e there 
shouW be yea yea, and naysay ? 

18 But as God is true, our word toward you was 

19 not yea and nay. For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you by us, even 
by meignd Silvanus and Timotlieus, was not yea 
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Chap. 1 and nay, but in him was yea. P'or all the promises 20 
of God in him an yea, and in him Amen, unto the 
glory of God by us. Now he which stablifheth us 21 
with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; 
who hath also sealed ifs, and given the earne??t of 22' 
the Spirit in our hearts. ♦ 

He states Moreover I call God for a record upon my soul, 23 
for not***” ^ y®** untoi Corinth. ' 

having Not for that we have dominion over^j*^ur«>faith, 24 
but are' helpers of your joy: for ^^th ye stand. 

But I determined this with mysy^f, that I Vould 2 
not come again to you in Iheaviness. For if 2 
I make you sorry, who is hefneu. that maketh me 
glad, but the same which is^nadc sorry by me ? 

And I wrote this same unto you, lest, when 3 
I came, I should have sorrow fj:om them of whom 
I ought to rejoice; having confidence in you all, 
that my joy is the joy of you all. For out of much 4 
affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you 
w'ith many tears; not that ye should be grieved, 
but that ye might know< the love' which I have 
.more abundantly unto you. 

Theab- But if any hav^ caused grief, ‘ he hath not 5 


The ab¬ 
sence of 


personal gdeved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge 


resent¬ 
ment. . 


you all. Sufficient to such a man is this <f)unish> 6 
mentt which was inflhied of many. *60 that 7 
contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him^ and 
coraforti hiniy lest perhaps Vuch a one should be 
swallowed up with ovymuch sorrow. Wh^efore 8 
I beseech you that ye would confirm your love 
toward him. For to this end also did I write, that 9 
1 might know the proof of you, whether ye be 
obedient in all things. To whom ye forgiwe any 10 
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thing, I for^ve also: for if I forgave any thing, to. Chap. 2 
whom I forgave rV, for your forgave lit in the 

I r person <*f Christ; lest Satan should get an advantage 
of us: for we are not ignorant of his devices. 

12 I%rthermore, when I came to Troas to freach 
Crist’s gospel, and i door was opened unjo me SS appre- 

13 of the* Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because 

I found not Titus my brother; but taking my effect of 
leave bf thlj-:?!, I went from thence into Maf^edonia. *^®**‘‘®*'* 

14 Now thanks unto God, which always causeth His relief, 
us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the 
savour of his knowledge by ms in every place. 

15 For w 5 are unto (Jod a sweet savour of Christ, 
in them that are saveSi, and in them that perish: 

16 to the one we are the savour of death unto death; 

and to the other the saVour of life unto life. And Hiscompe 
who is sufficient for these things? For we are not wstask!^ 
as many, which corrupt the word of God: but as 
of sincerity, but as of, God, in the sight of God 
speak we in Cljrist. 

3 Do we begin again tef commend ourselves ? or He dis- 
need we, as soine others, epistles of commendation 

2 to you, or letters of commendation from you ? Ye 
are dtir epistle wntten in our hearts, known and 

3 read of all men: forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
decfarecKto be the epistle^of Qhrist ministered by 
us, written not with in^ but with the Spirit of the 
living God; not in t^les of stone, but ih fleshy 

4 tabled of the heart. And such trust have we confld. 

3 through Christ to God-ward; not that we are i© cteiit. 
sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; 

6 Wh6®also hath made us able ministers cf the 
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Chap. 8 .new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit: 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 

The new But if the ministration of death, written en- 7 
superior graven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
in glory, of Israel could not stedfastly behold the face of 
Moser, for the glory of his countenance; which' 
glory was to be done aw'ay: how shall not the 8 
ministration of the spirit be rather glorioMs ? For 9 
if the r^p^inistration of condemnation '^?ory,'much 
more doth the ministration of righjttl&sness exceed 
in glory. For even that which was made glorious 10 
had no glory in this* respe^, by reason of the 
glory that excelleth. For fl thtit whicli is done n 
away was glorious, much more that which remaineth 
itsun. is glorious. Seeing then that we have such hope, 12 
i^oryf wc use great plainness of speeclr:; 

And not as Moses, which put a vail over his 13 
face, that the children of Israel could not sted¬ 
fastly look to the end of that which is abolished: 
but their minds were blinded: fo( until this day 14 
remaineth the same vail untaken away in the 
reading of the old testament; whiph vail is done* 
away in Christ. But even unto this day, when 15 
Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart. Never- 16 
thel^ss when it shall turn to the Lord, *the vail 
shall be taken away, ifcw the Lord is that Spirit; 17 
and where the Spirit of the Jx>rd />, there is liberty. ^ 
But we‘ all, with open face beholding as in a glass 18 
the glory of the Lord,# are changed into the*' same 
image from glory to glory, ami as by the Spirit of 
Its unveU. the Lord. Therefore seeing we have this ministry, 4 
ed glory. received mercy, we faint not; but have 2 

renounced the hidden things of dishonS^y, not 
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walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of CbBp.4 

M _ 

God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the truth ““ 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience 

3 in the sight \)f God. But if our gospel be hid, 

’ 4 it isjhid to them that are tost: in whom the god 
oMhis world hath Winded the minds of^them 
which* believe not, lest the light of the^ glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 

5 shine tuniijt:, them. For we preach not o|,irselves, 
but Christ J'tsus the Lord; and ourselves your 

6 servaftts for Jesus’ sake. For God, who commanded 

the light to shine o;^t of d^ykness, hath shined in 
our hearte, to light of the knowledge of the ’ 

glory of God in the fade of Jesus Christ. 

7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, The 
that the excellency of •the power may be of God, 

8 and not of us. We are troubled on every side, ministers 
yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not in honoured 

9 despair; persecuted, but jiot fprsaken; cast down, JSviiy 

10 but not destroyed; afways bearing about in the afflicted, 
body the dyid| of the Lord JesiS, that the life 

• also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.#^ 

11 For we which live are alway delivered unto death 
for Jesus* sake, that the life also of Jesus might 

12 be made manifest in our mortal flesh. So then 
dealli w^rketh in us, but|life in you. We Hkving 
the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, 

I believed, and therefore have I spoken ;«we also 

14 helieiw, and therefore sp^k; knowing that he 
which raised up the I^rd Jesus shall raise up us 

15 also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. For 
all things are for your sakes, that the abundant 
grace •ijiight through the thanksgiving of many 
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redound to the glory of God. For which cause i6 
we faint not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by dey. For 17 
our light affliction, which is but f6r a moment, 
worketh for us a far fnore exceeding and eljjrnal 
weight of glory; while we*’ook hot at the things, 18 
whicfe afe seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are temporal;' 
but th^things which are not seen are^vca^. 

For we know that if our earthl)/nouse of this 5 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not ma,de withihands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we grran,. earnestly desiring 2 
to be clothed upon with ohr house which is from 
heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be 3 
found naked. For we that ar^ in this tabernacle 4 
do groan, being burdened: not for that we would 
be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed^ up of life. Now he that hath 5 
wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who also 
hath given unt6 us the eatnest of thb Spirit. There- 6 
fore we are always confident, knowing that, whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are 'absent from the 
Lord: (for we walk by faith, not by sight:) we are 7,8 
confident, I say^ and willing rather to be absent 
from'the body, and to^e present with J|ie Lord. ' 
Wherefore we labour, that, whether present or 9 
absent,, we may be accepted of him. For we must 10 
all appear before the^,judgment seat of Christ; 
that ever)' one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it he 
good or bad. Knowing therefore the terror of the 11 
Lord, we persuade men; 
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But we are made manifest unto God; and I phap. 6 
trust also are made manifest in your consciences. 

12 For we oomi^nd not ourselves again unto you, effort to 
but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, that Srends 
ye mai^ have somewhat to answer them which glory 

13 in appearance, and not tn heart, for whethej we 
be beside ourselves, it is to God: or whether we 
be sober, it is for your cause. 

^4 For the laire of Christ constraineth us; l^cause Seijsii. 
we thus judge, tnat if one died for all, then were all bamdV 

rs dead: Snd that he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto him which died Kor them, and rose again. 

16 Wherefore henceforth khow we no man after the 
flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more. 

17 Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 

creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. ^ , 

18 And all things are of God, who hath reconciled 

us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us monciiia- 

19 the ministry of reconciliation j to wit, that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath 

20 committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now 
fhen ar^ambassadors forIChrist, as though God 
did beseech you by us: we pray you in Chrises 

21 stead, be ye reconciled to^God. For he hath made 
him to ife sin for us, who kn<Ew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. 

6 We then, as workers together with him^ beseech Paul’s 
you also that ye receive not the grace of God in 

2 vain. (Iw he saith, I have heard thee in a time tiontoiive 
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Chap. Q accepted, and in the day of salvation have I suc- 
uptotbe behold, now is the accepted time; 

grace behold, now is the day of salvation.) Giving no 3 
gives. offence in any thing, that the Ministry be not 

blamed: but in all things approving ourselves as 4 
the^ ministers of God, in^much patience, in afflic¬ 
tions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in 5 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watching^, 
in fa^ngs; by pureness, by kno^^^e, hy long- ft 
suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love 
unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the flower of 7 
God, by the armour of rigirteoasness on the right 
hand and on the left, by hino»r and dishonour, by 8 
evil report and good rep6rt; as deceivers, and yet 
true; as unknown, and yet well known; as dying, 9 
and,' behold, we live; as tha^ned, and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet 10 
making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things. 

Affection. 0 ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, it 
our heart is enlaiiged. - Ye are not straitened in us, u 
^uai^ but ye are straitened in your own bowels. Now for 13 
frankness a recompence ia the same, (I speak as unto piy 
in return, be ye also enlarged. 

The ,Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 14 
encyjtte Severs: for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
godless- unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light 
defilement with* darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with 15 
conMjdon ®®bal ? Or what par^ hath he that believerfi with an 
with the infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 16 
heathen. idols? for ye are the temple of the living 

God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them; and I will be their God^ and they 
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17 shall be my people. Wherefore come out from Qhap. 0 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 

and touch<not unclean thing; and I will receive 

18 you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sorffe and daughters, saith ’the Lord Almighty. 

7 Hay^pg therefore these promises, dearly belo^d, 
let us clfeanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
ffesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God. 

2 Receive us; we have wronged no man, we have Compic- 

3 corrupted! no man, we have defrauded no man. I Appeal Sr 
speak not ////>to concle‘mn^<?i^t for I have said be- ^ 
fore, that yfi are in »ur ^hearts to die and live with affection. 

4 you. Great is my boldness of speech toward you, 
great is my glorying of you: I am filled with com¬ 
fort, I am exceedingijoyftil in all our tribulation, ffisjoy 

5 For, when we .were come into Macedonia, oUr flesh Jet 5 -n*to 
had no rest, but we were troubled on every side; ****“• 

6 without 7 £fere fightings, within TCfore fears. Never¬ 
theless God, that^ comforteth those that are cast 

7 down, comforted us by the toming of Titus; and 
nm by his coming only, but by the consolation 
wherewith he was comforted in y«u, when he told 
us your tamest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind Ward me; so that I rejoiced the more. 

8 for thbughtal made you sorfy with a letter, I do 
not repent, though I di(^repent; for I perceive 
that the same epistle hath made you sorry, thbugh 

9 it were Uut for a season. Now I rejoice, not that 
ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to repen¬ 
tance ; for ye were made sorry after a godly manner, 
that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 

10 For godly borrow worketh repentance to salv^ation 
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not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death. For behold this selfsame thing, ii 
that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, 
yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, ye^ what 
vehement desire, yea, whtititi\i yea, whatxtvfu^is :! 

In all things ye have approved yourselv'es to be 
clear in this matter. Wherefore, though I wrote 12 
unto/^ou, I did it not for his ^(^se that had ‘ 
done the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered 
wrong, but that our care for you in the sigtft of God 
might appear unto 70U. Therefore we were com- 13 
forted in your comfort: /ea,*and exceedingly the 
more joyed we for the joy of Titus, because his 
spirit was refreshed by you all. For if I have 14 
boasted any thing to hiih of ^ou, I am not asham¬ 
ed; but as we spake all things to you in truth, 
even so our boasting, which / made before Titus, 
is found a truth.« And his inward affection is more 15 
abundant toward you, whilst h^ remembereth the 
obedience of you all, how with fear and trembling 
ye received him. I rejoice therefore that I have 16 
confidence in you in all things. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 8 
g^;ace of God bestowed on the churches o^ Mace¬ 
donia ; how that inVa great trial of 4tfflicflon tfie 2 
abundance of their joj and their deep poverty 
abolmded unto the riches of their liberality. For 3 
to power, I betr record, yea, and bejfend their 
power they were willing of themselves; praying us 4 
with much intreaty that we would receive the gift, 
and take upon us the fellowship of the ministering 
to the saints. And this they did^ not a# We hoped, 5 
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but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and c^ap.8 
unto us by the will of God. 

6 Insomuqh tl^t we desired Titus, that as he had 
begun, so he ^uld also finish in you the same 

7* grace ;|lso. Therefore, as ye abound in every 
things in faith, and utter^ce, and knowledge, ^d 
in all diligence, and in your love to us, see that ye 

8 abound in this grace also. I speak not by com- 
mandmeiit, bujt by occasion of the forwardnVss of 
others, and to prove the sincerity of your love. 

9 For y€ know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet* for your sakes he 
became poor, that >e through his poverty might 
be rich. 

10 And herein I give my advice: for this is expe¬ 
dient for you, who ha^e bbgun before, not only to 

11 do, but also to be forward a year ago. New 
therefore perform the doing of it; that as there 
was a readiness to will, so there tmy be a perform- 

12 ance also out of that which ye have. For if there 
be first a willing mind, it wiaccepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 

13 not. For I mean not that other, men be eased, 

14 and ye burdened; but by an equality, that now at 
this time ycur abundance may be a supply for their 
want, that t^eir abundance j|so may be a supply 

15 for your want; that there may be equality: as it is 
written, He that had gat&red much had nothing 
over; and he that hadgatheredtX\i)Xt had no lack. 

16 But thanks be to God, which put the same Paul 

17 earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. For JJ^JJ**"** 
indeed he accepted the exhortation; but being 

more forwwid, of his own accord he went unto you. to com- 
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And we have sent with him the brother, whose i8 
praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches; 
and not that only, but who was also chesen of the 19 
churches to travel with us with this grace, which is 
administered by us to the glory of the sam; Lord, 
and declaration of youi* ready mind: avoiding 20 
this, that no man should blame us in this abun¬ 
dance which is administered by us: providing fur n 
honevt things, not only in the sight of the Lord, 
but also in the sight of men. And we have sent 22 
with them our brother, whom we have oltentimcs 
proved diligent in^piany things, but now much 
more diligent, upon the great- confidence which / 
have in you. Whether any do enquire of Titus, Ju 2;, 
is my partner and fellowhelper concerning you: or 
our brethren he enquired of ifiey are the messengers 
of the churches, and the glory of Christ. "Where- 24 
fore shew ye to them, and before the churches, the 
proof of your love, and of our boasting on your 
behalf. 

For as touching the ministering to the saints, it 9 
is superfluous for me to write to you: for I know 2 
the forwardness,of your mind, for which I boast of 
you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia v^as ready 
a year ago; and your zeal hath pro*7oked very 
many. Yet have Ix sent the brethjpn, iest oar 3 
boasting of you should be in vain in this behalf; 
tha^ as I said, ye may be ready: lest haply if they 4 
of Macedonia comf^ with me, and find you unpre¬ 
pared, we (that we say not, ye) should be ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. Therefore 1 5 
thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, that 
they would go before unto you, and make up 
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beforehand your bounty, whereof ye had notice ,chap, 0 
before, that the same might be ready, as a vialkr 
<2^bount)^ and not as <2/covetousness. 

6 But this I shy^ He which soweth sparingly shall Final 
reap afco sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- tionTo*^ 

7 fiully^ shall reap also •bountifully. Every jnan 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him outgiving. 
^ive; not grudgingly, or of necessity; for God 

• 8 loveth a cheerful giver. And God is able t^ make 
all grace abound toward you; that ye, always 
having *all sufficiency in all things^ may abound 

9 to every good work: (as it*is written, He hath 
disi^rsed abroad;•he hath given to the poor: 

JO his righteousness remaineth for ever. Now he 
that mrnistereth seed to the sower both minister 
bread iox your food,«ind•multiply your seed sown, 
and increase the fruits of your righteousness;) 

j I being enriched in every thing to all bountifulness, 
which causeth through us thanksgiving to God. 

12 For the admini^ration of this service not only 
supplieth the want of the "saints, but is abundant 

13 afeo by njany thanksgivings unto God; whiles by 
the experiment of this ministration they glorify God 
for your professed subjection unto the gospel of 
Christ, arfd {ox your liberal distribution unto them, 

14 Ind uhto all men; and h'f their prayer for you, 
which long after you foj^ the exceeding grace of 

15 (Jod in you. Thanks be unto God for his un^ak- 
able giff. 

XO Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meekness Defence 
and gentleness of Christ, who in presence am base t^SiaVge 
among you, but being absent am bold toward you; 

2 but I bestvech you, that I may not be bold when I cowardice. 
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am present with that confidence, wherewith I think 
to be bold against some, which think of us as if we 
walked according to the flesh. For though we walk 3 
in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh: (for the 4 
tveapons of our warfare are not carnal, but laighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds jj 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing 5 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God,' 
and Hinging into captivity every thought’ to the 
obedience of Christ; and having in a readiness to 6 
revenge all disobedience, when your obedience is 
fulfilled. 

Do ye look on things after the outWkrd appear- 7 
ance ? If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him of himself think this again, that, as he is 
Christ’s, even so are we’ Christ’s. For though I 8 
should boast somewhat more of our authority, 
which the Lord hath given us for edification, and 
not for your destruction, I should not be ashamed: 
that I may not seem as if I wopld terrify you by 9 
letters. For his letters; say they, are weighty and 10 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and his 
speech contemptible. Let such an one think this, 11 
that, such as we are in word by letters whew we are 
absent, such ivi/I we be also in deed when we are 
present. For we dan^ not make ourselves ^f thS 12 
number, or compare ourselves with some that 
comtflend themselves; but they measuring them¬ 
selves by themselvees, and comparing thtmselves 
among themselves, are not wise. But we will not 13 
boast of things without our measure, but according 
to the measure of the rule which God hath distri¬ 
buted to us, a measure to reach even^rtnto you. 
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14 For we stretch not ourselves beyond our measure^ chap. 10 
as though we reached not unto you; for we are * 
come as ^r as to you also in preaching the gospel 

15 of Christ: rio^ boasting of things without our 
measure, that is^ of other 'men’s labours; but 
having hope, when yoijr faith is increased, that 
we Aall,be enlarged by you according to our rule 

16 abundantly, to preach the gospel in the regions 
beyond .you, and not to boast in another^,man’s 

17 line of things made ready to our hand. But he 

18 that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not 
he that commendeth himsejf is approved, but 
whom the J.ord commendetfi. 

11 Would to God ye could bear with me a little Thefunda. 

2 in my folly : and indeed bear with me. For I am motive of 
jealous over you wilji gcdly jealousy: for I have cowmen, 
espoused you to one husband, that I may, present Nation. 

3 yoj 4 as a chaste virgin to Christ. But I fear, lest 
by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtilty, so your raifids should be corrupted 

4 from the simplicity that i^ in Christ. For if he 
tl^t cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we 
have not preached, or if ye receive another spirit, 
which 3je have not received, or another gospel, 
which ye Jiave not accepted, ye might well bear 

5 with ki^n. For I suppose I jpas not a whit behftid 

6 the very chTefest apostles. But though Ik rude 
in speech, yet not in kdSwledge; ' but we Jiave 
been thioughly made manife^ among you in all 
things. 

7 Have I committed an offence in abasing myself why he 
that ye might be exalted, because I have preached 5 t*corSrth 

8 to you thfgospel of God freely? I robbed other 
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And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 9 
was chargeable to no man: for that yrhich was 
lacking to me the brethren which came from 
Macedonia supplied: and in all things I haj.;e kept 
myself from being burdensome unto you, and ^0 
wilf I keep myself As the truth of Christ is in me, 10 
no man shall stop me of this boasting in the regiorrj 
of AcjLiaia. Wherefore? because I love you not? r. 
God knoweth. But what I do, that I will do, that 12 
I may cut off occasion from them which desire 
occasion; that wherein they glory, they may be 
’ found even as we. 


For such are false apostles, deceitful workers, 13 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ 
And no marvel; for Satan l|^self is transformed 14 
into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great 15 
thing if his ministers also be transformed as the 
ministers of rigl\teousness; .whose end shall be 
according to their works. 

Paul I say again. Let no. man think me a fool; if 16 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may 
opponents boast myself a little. That which I speak, I speak 17 
himself it not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, in 
with them, confidence of boasting. Seeing that many 18 
glbry after the fleshy I will glory al|o. For y\e 19 
suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise. 
For ye suffer, If a man feng you into bondage, if 20 
a man devour you^ a man take of you^ if a man 
exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. I 21 
speak as concerning reproach, as though we had 
been weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, 

(I speak foolishly,) I am bold also.«iAre they a a 
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. Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so aw Chap.il 
I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. 

23 Are they^ir^sters of Christ? (I speak as a fool) 

I am more; ii> labours more abundant, in stripes 

’ abovejneasure, in prisons mote frequent, in deaths 

24 qft. Of the Jews five t’mes received I .forty stripes 

25 save on®. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 

16 and a day I have been in the deep; m jouri^eyings 
often, m perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, w perils in the' 
wilderness, perils in the sea, in perils among 

27 false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 

28 often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, 

29 the care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am 

30 not weak ? who is offended, and J burn not ? If I His lole 
must needs glory, I will glory of the things which 

31 concern mine infirmities. The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed for ever- 

32 more, knoweth that I lie not. In Damascus the 
governoi under Aretas the king kept the city of the 
Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend 

33 Ae: and tliyough a window^in a basket was I*let 
down by the wall, and esc^ed his hands. 

12 It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. 

I will ccftne to visions and revtlations of the Lord. 

2 I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago, 

(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God knowethj) 

3 such an one caught up to the third heaven. And 
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I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out, 
of the body, I cannot tell: God knowethj) how 4 
that he was caught up into paradise, ^.nd heard 
unspeakable words, which it is lawful for a 
man to utter. Of suth an one will I glory >.;■ yet of ‘ 5 
myself I will not glory, dhut in mine infirmities. 
For though I would desire to glory, I shall nbt be 6 
a fool; for I will say the truth: but now I forbeai®, 
lest arty man should think of me above that which 
he seeth me to be, or that he heareth of me. And 7 
lest I should be exalted above measure thrdugh the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger^of Satan to 
buffet me, lest 1 should be exalted above measure. 
For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it 8 
might depart from me. Andjie said unto me. My 9 
grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in njy infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon mei. Therefore I take plea- 10 
sure in infirmities, in reproaches^ in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for 
when I am weak, then am I strpiig. I am become u 
a fool in glorying; ye have compelled ma: for I 
ought to have been commended of yow: for in 
notliing am I behin(( the very chiefgist apostles? 
though I be nothing. ^ 

Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought la 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds. For what is it wherein ye were 13 
inferior to other churches, except it he that I myself 
was not burdensome to you? forgive me this 
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14 Behold, the third time I am ready to come to Qhap. 12 
you; and I will not be burdensome to you: for I 

seek not •yoim’s, but you: for the children ought 
not to lay up Tor the parents, but the parents for A final 

15 the cWIdren. And I will very gladly spend and 
be ^ent for you; ihoiffeh the more abundantly I 

16 love yoil, the less I be loved. But be it so, I did ness, 
not burden you; nevertheless, being crafty, I 

1 / caught ^ou with guile. Did I make a gain of you 

18 by any of them whom I sent unto you? I desired 
Titus, and with him I sent a brother. Did Titus 
make a gain of you ? walker! we not in the same ^ 

19 spirit? walked we not in the same steps? Again, Yet God is 
think ye that we excuse ourselves unto you ? we 

speak before God in Christ: but we do all things, 

20 dearly beloved, for ^ur edifying. For I fear, lest, Why he 
when I come, I shall not find you such as I would, himself, 
and that I. shall be found unto you such as ye 
would not .* lest there .debates? envyings, wraths, 
strifes, backbiting^ whisperings, swellings, tumults: 

21 and lest, when I come again, my God will humble 
rfle among you, and that I shall bewail many which 
have sinned already, and have net repented of the 
uncleaifhess and fornication and lasciviousness 
which they have committed. 

13 Thft) is t4e third time I coming to you. In Threat oJ: 
the mouth of two or tb|fce witnesses shall every me’Srt.*** 

2 word be established. I told you beforej and 
foretell you, as if I were present, the second time; 
and being absent now I write to them which 
heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that, if I 

3 come again, I will not spare: since ye seek a proof 
of Christ Speaking in me, which to you-ward^is not 
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Chap. 19 weak, but is mighty in you. For though he was 4 
crucified through weakness, yet he liveth by the 
power of God. For we also are we^k iui him, but 
we shall live with him by the powei^of God toward 
you. Examine yourselves, whether ye be-jn the 5 
faitl}; prove your own selt^cs. Know ye not yoyr 
own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
yc be reprobates ? But I trust that ye shall know 6 
that wfe are not reprobates. Now I pray-to God f 
that ye do no evil; not that we should appear 
approved, but that ye should do that vWiich is 
honest, though we as reprobates. For we can 8 
do nothing against the truths but for" the truth. 

For we are glad, when we are weak, and ye are 9 
strong: and this also we wish, even your perfection. 
Therefore I write these things being absent, lest 10 
being present I should use sharpness, according to 
the power which the Lord hath given me to edifi¬ 


cation, and not to. destruction. 

Final ex- Finally, brethren, farewell. Be^erfect, beofgood n 

Sa!iata°”* ^ I)eace; and the 

gPiTandv God of love and peace shall be with you. Gre«t 12 
^cMdic. another with .an holy kiss. Afl the saints salute 13 


you. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,•and the 14 


love of God, and the communion of ‘the Holy 
Ghost, de with you alH Amen. 


The second ej>isile to VJje Corinthians was written 
Vrom Philippi, a city of Macedonia, by Titus 
and Lucas. 
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. THE FIRST EPISTiiE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 

CORINTHIANS 


Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ thf 6 i 3 gtf 1 * 
the will of God, and Sosthenes our brother, unto the a 
church of God which is at Corinth, even them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jgsus, called to be saints, with 
all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in every place, their Lord and ours: Grace to you 3 

i. 1-3. Theme. Saluiation and bmcdiction from Paul and his 
companion, 

1. oallod lays strfSs on Divine summons, as in verse 2 , * saints 
( — Christians, as votaries, devoteesby divine summons,' and 
iq^plies obedience to the summons (Rom. viii. 30). / 

Sostbenes: porhaps, but not certainly, the ruler of the syna¬ 
gogue (Acts xviii. 17). He joins in tlfb salutation, but not in the 
composition of the letter (verse 4), though he is doubtless in 
harmony ^^{ith its sentiments, and more expressly so than if he 
were mentioned at the close of the letter. 

* 2. Blaiotiil/^: separated, in ^inciple, from sin to God through 
union with Christ jesus, an<^alled upon to correspondT to the 
principle. ^ 

with all: probably all Christians in the neighbourhood, and 
within rdheh of the salutation (a (j|>r. i. i). 

their Lord and ours, if ‘Lord' be correctly inserted, repre¬ 
sents an afterthought suggested by the appropriation of Christ to 
themselves by some in the Corinthian church. ‘They, you, 
Sosthenes and 1 have all the same Lord.’ Then, by inference, he 
is the common possession of all Christians : an appeal for unity. 

3 . the free, active love of God in manifestation. 
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and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

4 I thank my God always concerning you, for the grace 

5 of God which was given you in Christ Jesus; that in 
every thing ye were enriched in him, in all utteranre and 

6 all knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ was cop- 

7 firmed in you: so that ye come behind in no gift; waiting 

8 for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
also confirm you unto the end, that ye be unreproveable 

9 in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, 

— ■ —. I ^ 

peace : its spiritual effect in man : reconciliation with God, 
and all that ensues. 

4-9. Theme. Thanksgiving and hope., 

* I thank God for your gifts, notably of utterance and knowledge, 
and trust in Him to complete His work in you.’ 

4 . was given: at the new departure, when they attached them¬ 
selves to Christ. 

5 . utterance.. . knowledge. Paul’s choice of the strong points 
of the Corinthian church, their power of apprehending and ex¬ 
pounding Christian truth, is the tact of instinctive kindliness and 
generosity, but it colours his general commendation, suggesting 
that the general spirituality is not on a level with the gifts. In 
this respect his generosity takes the form of hope and confidence. 

6. even as . . . confirmed in yon. They were enriched in 
correspondence with the fact that the testimony about Christ 
effected a strong conviction within them. 

7 . 80 that ye come behind: rather, ‘ causing you not to feel 

behind ’—the special force of the Greek negative and middle voice. 
Not that the feeling is regarded as unjustifiable. « 

waiting. This * feeling’ helps to inspire and cherish the earnest 
expectatio.'! of—the looking away from all else to—the manifesta,- 
tion, the unveiling, of him throui h whom these giftr had dome. 

8. aJho: for his part, not disap^ ointing your expectation. 

unreproveahlo : perhaps rath^ ‘ unimpeached * j not without 

fault but without accusation. 

day : of judgement (iv. 3)^ as the context requires. ‘ The day 
of manifestation will be also a day of judgement (Rom. ii. 16). 
Cf. Isa. ii. II, la, one of the numerous O. T. passages in which 
the idea of the ^ day of the Lord ’ appears. 

9. Ood ia fiiitliftil. z Thess. v. 24, * Faithful is he that calleth 

you, who will also do it,’ i. e. (verse 23) make you * without blame 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ^ * 
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through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. * 

Now I t^esegch you, brethren, through the name ofio 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
‘and there be no divisions*among you; but that ye 

be* perfected together in ^e same mind and in the same 
_ _#_ 

EocleBlaBtloal QuBBtionv. i. lo—vi. 

(rt) The True Relation of Tkachers to Churches, i. lo— iv, 

i. 10-17. Theme. Gentle rebuke of party-spirit (as inconsisteift 
with the ‘^fellowship * of verse 9). 

Argument. Avoid divisions, I entreat you : be at one. Call not 
yourselves (as I hear you do) after various teachers, Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas, Christ. Is Christ made tife portion of one party aliK..:.* 

If so, was Paifl also ma'de a Saviour ? Away with the thought! 

I thank God I baptized so few of you : so none (even if they follow 
out their logical position to its absurd conclusion) can say I 
claimed them. Such a risk is no outcome of my work: my work 
is not to baptize, but to<lprea<!h the gospel of the cross—a cross 
so unalluring, and preached by me in a way so plain and direct, as 
not to attract adherents to a philosopher instead of allegiance to 
itself, or minister to the vanity of a shallow intellectuality instead 
of impelling to shame and contrition. 

On the question of these parties see Introduction, pp. 16-23. 

10. the name; tha^ is, ‘ all that J esus Christ is in himself, and 
stands for to you and me.’ So ajohn xx. 31, ‘ that believing ye 
mav have life in his name.* Among the Hebrews and other early 
peoples names did not merely distinguish, they defined and 
characterized, or at any rate they connected with some significant 
fact or ide^ 

Bpeak (or, rather, ‘ say *; the same Greek word as ‘ saith ’ 
in verse ia)*the same thing': make the same public avowal. 
They ar^ publicly declaring themselves as under difierenl leaders. 

diviBlons'tor, rather,' diss^ions ’) among yon. They are 
still one body: there is as yef^o rupture or separation, but so 
far only dissension. See verse ii,‘contentions amongi you.* The 
Greek woi^ here used stands at Mark ii. ai for a ‘rent ’ in a gar¬ 
ment, and at John vii. 43 for a difiercnee of opinion. 

]^rfeoted together: lit, ‘ adjusted ’: the substantive ^ of this 
verb is used in secular Greek for a reconciler of factions, a restorer 
of order. 

mind . .. judgement: general thought, particular opinion, if 
* • ^ KarapuaTi^p (Herodotus, iv. I6i). 
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II judgement. For it hath been signified unto me con¬ 
cerning you, my brethren, by them ivhkh are of th 
IioHsehold of Chloe, that there are contentions among 

13 you. Now this I mean, that each one (if you saith, I am 
of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of 

13 Christ. , Is Christ divided ? wfis Paul crucified fo^ you ? 

14 or were ye baptized into the name of Paul ? I thank God 
that I baptized none of you, save Crispus and Gaiiis; 

15 lest any man should say that ye were baptizedl into my 

16 name. And I baptized also the household of Stephanas: 

17 besides, I know not whether I baptized any ot&er. For 

^^brist sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel: 


any decided distinction is intended; or, perhaps, understanding, 
and (then) purpose, decision as flowing from it. 

11. tiiem ... of Cliloe. See Introduction, pp. 22 f. 
contentions: more than disscnsio:^'i; outspoken displays of 

dissentient feeling. 

12 . Ceplias. According to John i. 42 the name Jesus gave to 
Simon at their first raecling, but nowhere else found except in i Cor. 
and Galatians. It is striking that, though its Greek equivalent 
Petros is the habitual N. 1'. name fpr him, Paul uses the Grecized 
Aramaic Cephas eight times and Peter only twice (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 
‘St. Paul’s use of Cephas appears to hav^’its motive in indirect 
references to the words of Palestinian opponents ' (Hort). The 
name here suggests that the party was Jewish (see Introduction, 
pp.i8(r.). 

13 . Is Christ divided? Better, in accordance with the con¬ 
text, ‘ Is Christ made a portion (for any party) ? * ori ‘ Is Christ 
made a part/ ‘ reduced to a single quadrant of a ciri^lc, the other 
three quadrants being Paul and Apollos and Cephas 1 ’ (Evans). 

baptized into the name a? Paul: baptized into alle'igiance to 
Paul. Cf. X. a, ‘ baptized unto Foses.* 

14 . lest any man should say.' Not referring to any original 
caution on Paul’s part. The meaning is, as we might phrase it, 

‘ a fortunate circumstance (thflnk God for it!) preventing any man 
from saying.’ Paul does not suppose that any one would have 
said so, but he points out, with refutation from facts, the absurd 
logical issue of the attitude of the Paul party. 

16 . An afterthought: perhaps Stephanas (xvi. 17) reminded him. 

17 . wlsdoai of words: argument tricked out in specious 
philosophic form. 
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not in wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made void. 

For the y^or<J of the cross is to them that are perishing 18 

foolishness; bui»unto us which are being saved it is the 

•power oi£ God. For it is writteh, 19 

I will destroy the vj»sdom of the wise, 

Xnd •the prudence of the prudent will I reject. 

Where is the wise ? where is the scribe ? where is the 20 

-«- 

cross*... made void. The typical Greek might have bee|i 
tickled and flattered by the compliment paid to his philosophical 
acuteness,^nd might have lost sight of the essence in the accidents, 
the uncompromising fact in the adornments of it. ‘The shameful 
death for us in our shame ’ was Pai^lis ‘ unvarnished tale.' 

*[’Twas no] pageant 
To keep [them] in false gaze.’ 

i. 18-25. Theme. The foolishness of the cross. 

Argument. The proclama^on of the cross is no foolishness 
to us who feel its saving power. The prophet’s word has come 
true: God hath shewn the foolishness of worldly wisdom. In His 
wisdom He provided that not by its wisdom should the world 
discover Him'; not to the ‘wise' but to the trustful does the 
message bring salvation. The wonder-seeking Jew, the wisdom¬ 
seeking Greek, cannot away \^uth our Christ crucified : but to all 
that obey the invitation he is God’s wonder-working power and 
God’s wisdom. * Foolishness ’ aftd ‘ weakness' let it be! They 
arejGod’s : therefore they surpass all the strength and the wisdom 
of men. 

18 . the word: the proclaimed argument. 

foolishneiB. The unrcceptive, as at Athens (Acts xvii. 32), 

‘ mocked ’ at ^he paradox of a death that brought life, of redemption 
by a crucified malefactor. In more modern phrase, the idea of 
seTf-sacrifice wqg a ‘ v^isdom ’ the3^ould not grasp. 

power includes the * wisdom JHie antithesis of the foolishness; 
it is the ‘ saving ’ power, * the '^wer of God to salvation ’ (Rom. 
i. 16), the power to transform us. 

19 . it i^writtei^ (Isa. xxix. i4).e Paul justifies from prophecy 
and history his contrast between the wisdom of man and the 
wisdom of God. God brought to nought the worldly wisdom of 
the politicians in Israel who, in spite of the prophet’s warnings, 
persisted in negotiating for an alliance with Egypt against Assyria. 

reject or annul, bring to nought. 

9 Q. the general and inclusive, the Boribe:^the Jewish 
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disputer of this world ? hath not God made foolish the 

21 wisdom of the world? For seeing that in the wisdom 
of God the world through its wisdom kpew„not God, it 
was God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the 

22 preaching to save them that believe. Seeing that Jews 
33 ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom: but,,we 

preach (Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, and 

wise man. the disputer : the Greek wise man, with his diafec* 
tical acuteness. 

world (or age) . . , world are here di/Terent words (cf. iii. 
18, 19). In such a context as this, the one ^ connects the world 
with time and the time-spirit; the other with matter and the 
material spirit. But the evil sense lies in the context, and not in 
"Words themselves. No*tvil sense attaches to them, for ex¬ 
ample, in Heb. xi. 3 or in Acts xvii. 2.5 * 

31 . The spirit of the true learner is the childlike spirit. The 
worldly spirit is not childlike, but vain of its capacity and knowledge. 
God, ‘ in His wisdom,’ knew that intellectual effort in the worldly 
spirit could not penetrate His chaivacten; it would only be pene, 
trated by intellectual effort in the childlike spirit, that is, by 
intellect with faith. Accordingly, if we may so say, He provided 
that faith should be the ‘first cause.' Just as the law was a 
‘ schoolmaster' to teach man his impotence to please God, so the 
intellect was a schoolmaster to teach man his incapacity to know 
God. The mass of the heathen had failed, to see God in creation 
(Rom. i. 18 ff.), or in their owm hearts (Rbra. ii. 15) : the mass of 
the Jews had failed to read God aright in their history and their 
wMtten revelation. Then God taught faith by the apparently 
wisdomless preaching of the Crucified, the Son who knew and 
could reveal the Father. Not to the knowing man, but to the 
believing man, was .salvation sent. ' 

good pleasure: decision with kindness. 
the'^reacMug: rather, as margin, ‘ the thing preached,* the 
subject of the preaching. ' ■ ^ 

22 . Seeing that. That is, ‘^ese tivo statements (in verse 21) 
are true, seeing that facts confirm‘them.’ 

signs: wonders, especially from heaven (Luke xi. 16), 
accompanying and accreditid^ the Messiah. 

wisdom: philosophy expounding the mysteries that perplexed 
them. 

23 . stumhUngblock. A crucified, and therefore accursed, 
Messiah was to the Jew a contradiction and an offence. Most 

' aidw'i 

I* 
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unto Gentiles foolishness; but unto them that are called, 24 

both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, -and 

the wisdom jf God. Because the foolishness of God 25 

is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger 

than njen. * 

For behold your callii^g, brethren, how that not many 26 

wise aft^r the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 

ere called : but God chose the foolish things of the world, 27 

probablywa Messiah suffering in any way, and particularly in Jhe 
way of atonement, was never (though found here and there in 
Rabbinical writings and in certain second-century circles) a 
general!^ accepted Jewish idea. 

fooUshnMS. No philosophy, nothing but absurdity, in the 
idea of Divine power in a crucifietf man. 

24 . wlsdcftu; not £» mere philosophical system, but a wise, 
practical method of salvation. The justification, however, of this 

* way of God to man ’ inevitably entails a Christian philosophy. 
Possibly in these words ‘ power,’ ‘ wisdom,’ there may be a refer¬ 
ence to the same word^ used in Alexandrian speculation as titles 
for the ‘ Word.’ 

i. 26-31. Theme. Go^s ftuthod of ^foolishness ’ and ‘ weakness* 

Argument. Look, for example, at God’s ^weakness' and ‘foolish¬ 
ness’ in operation in redeeming men—yourselves and others. 
He is matching the lowly' against the lofty, by securing the 
allegiance of the loavly instead of the lofty, and by securing 
the triumph of His gospel throligh the lowly and against the lofty. 
^ godly spirit, through Christ, not by fleshly power, were men 
to be rescued and renewed, ^and God has set Himself to make this 
quite plain, that all vainglory may beMone away. 

20. 7«ar calling : that is, the atmosphere in which your calling 
took place^nd was obeyed, an atmosphere of social lowliness and 
insignificance. 

* net nuuyr wlac, &c. ; few | intellectuals,’ few political poten¬ 

cies, few (even) of the betterySass of free citizens. See Intro¬ 
duction, p. 12. ^ 

after the fleah : in the merely human sense, Ind in human 
estimation. 

27 f. the fooliah ... the weak ... the baae {lit. of no birth) 
are exactly antithetical to the three classes before mentioned. 
The neuter refers to persons, but ‘ sinks the individuality,’ and so 
brings out the idea of meanness more strongly. 

Ck>d ohoae ... Ood ohoae ... Ck>d choose. The repetition 
emphasizaaithe chief point—God’s the plan, God’s the power. 
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that he might put to shame them that are wise; and God 
chose the weak things of the world, that he might put to 

28 shame the things that are strong; and the j;>ase^things of 
the world, and the things that are despised, did God 
choose, yea and the things* that are not, that he> might 

29 bring to nought the things that £^e: that no flesh should 

30 glory befdre God. But of him are ye in Christ Jfeus, 
who was made unto us wisdom from God, and righteous* 

31 ness and san6tification, and redemption: that, according 

as it is written. He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord. ' 

2 And I, brethren, when,! came unto you, came not 

28 . tbe things that are not: a climiix, utter msignificance 
being emphatically expressed as non-existence, 

that he might. This, with the previous that he might 
(occurring twice in verse 27), may possibly be translated ‘ in such 
a way as to’: this would mean not the'^ilirect Divine aim, but 
the conceived result of the Divine action : a direct Divine aim is 
mentioned at the conclusion, in verse 29-—the prevention of self¬ 
laudation. 

30 . But [boasting is out.of place, for] of him are ye: that is, 

‘ from Him ye have your being; yfe are His children, in Christ 
Jesus.’ Or (though less in accordance with the Greek in N. T. 
usage), ‘ it is of Him, it is His doing, that ye are in Christ Jesus.’ 
The are may here oppose the are not of verse 28. ^ 

was made : rather, < became ’; by taking man’s nature upon 
him, Christ became in lining personality God’s wise plan of 
rescue. • 

* and zighteousness : better, as margin, * both righteousness 
and sanctii^cation and redemption.’ The bestowal of these three 
was God’s wise plan: Christ wa5 the means of begtowing them.” 
The righteousness, as coming^st, is the acquittal, the new 
departure, on the way to sanctifloLuon (the separation from sin 
to God), and' redemption (the consummation of this separation, 
the embodiment of the idea in ^j. :ality). « 

31 . that, according as it is written: bringing it about that it 
should be as it is written. 

Be that glorieth, &c.: a shortened combination of Jer. ix. 
23 f. and I Kings ii. lo vLXX). 

ii. 1-5. Theme. Pum/’s ou/n * weakness' and ^foolishness* as 
misskmary* e'' 
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with excellency of speech or of, wisdom, proclaiming ,to 
you the mystery of God. For I determined not to know 2 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 3 
much uembling. And my speech and my preaching 4 
ware i}ot in persuasive wor^s of wisdom, but in demonstra- 

Argument. So did 1 present myself, and so did I preach among 
you. I preached not an alluring philosophy, but a Christ crucified. 

1 myself wjis a poor and feeble and anxious creatui^; it was the 
Spirit that shewed its power. Your faith was given not to mant 
wisdom, but to the power of God. 

1 . And? that is, ‘And in accordance with this Divine rule was 
my entrance among you.* 

came not, &c.: came not proclaiming to you the niystcr;^or. 
as margin, ‘ testimony') ‘^f God taking as my model pre-eminence' 
in rhetoric or philosophy.* If the reading ‘ mystery’ be correct, 
it means, as usual, God's plan undiscovered except as revealed. 
Cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 

of Ood : if with ‘ tc^^mon^r/ then testimony proceeding from 
God about Christ (Rom. 1. i, 2). 

3 . Z determined not to know. Too sweeping and exclusive. 
Rather, ‘ I came to no decision to know/ I did not trouble myself 
to discuss and decide whether 1 should let it be seen that 1 knew 
anything beyond this. • 

Jesns Christ, and him crucified : not a philosophy, but a 
Person, and that Persdii a crucifipd Person. 

3 . Z was with you: rather, * I appeared before you/ entered 
upon my intercourse and dealings with you. 

weakness: all that in him and in connexion, with him con* 
tributed to the impression of absence ol* human power and to his 
own consciousness of this absence. We need not exclude the 
physical, but* we must not be content with it. There may have 
been a sense of inadequacy to face Corinth and its philosophical 
subtlety^fter bis partial failure an^ng the philosophers at Athens ; 
success seemed likely to be en(^gered by personal defects and 
by the difficulty of delivering his message with acceptance. Such 
an interpretation would be in close accord with the latter part of 
the verse ;*for the idea of ‘fear and*trembling ’ in Paul’s writings 
is that of nervous anxiety for the proper performance of duty 
(Phil. ii. lah. 

4 . speech : my exposition, my argument, preaching' : matter 
of my preaching, i. e. the cross, &c. 

in pei^uaslTe words: clothed in ‘winsome .plausible) 
arguments of*(man's) wisdom.’ , 

L 
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5 tion of the Spirit and of power: that your faith should 

not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God. ^ ^ 

6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among the perfect: yet a 
wisdom not of this world, hor of the rulers of this world, ‘ 

donlonvtration of the Spirit idid of power: '(not in plan’s!- 
bility, btltj in proof (coming not from words, but) fronf* spirit 
and from (moral) power (not philosophical subtlety).* Conviction 
was borne in by the spirit and power animating the form of 
presentation. ‘ The capital‘S * is not required to shew ^liat (asthe 
next verse affirms) the spirit and power were from God. 

5 . that . . . stand: either 'God's intention being that,’ or 
'a fact requiring that.' ' 

stand in: Greek ' be in,' i. c. repose in. 

iK-i6-i6. Theme. The genome wisdom in pleaching Christ. 

Argument. Yet there is a wisdom,' on which we keep not 
silence when we are among those mature enough to receive it; 
a wisdom not of the world or its rulers, who come to nought, 
but a wisdom of God, only known because revealed, a wise plan 
determined on by God before the ages, t^fkt we might be glorified. 
The rulers knew it not, or they would not have crucified the Lord 
that owned and brought us the glory. It was, as the Scripture 
says, something unheard of, unseen, inconceivable, designed by 
God for them that love Hirn. But to us God hath unveiled it by 
the all-searching Spirit, who alone knows His deep-laid designs; 
and God, having now given us of His Spirit —made us of the same 
spirit as Himself—can tell us of these loving, spontaneous designs. 

having leai^ned them, we preach them., in words which that 
Spirit teaches, matching spiritual words to spiritual things. But the 
man that has not this Spuit cannot bring these things to the test: 
to him they seem foolish. The man, however, that has the Spirit 
can test all these things, and cannot be tested by him that has 
it not. l^or, just as the Scripture says in regard to the Orderer 
of the universe, no one knows the mind of Jehovah so as to . (test ot) 
instruct Him; so, as we have thvmind of the God-knowing Christ 
through the Spirit, no unspiritualvaan can test or instruct us. 

^ perfect: rather, as in the margin, ‘full-grown’; mature 
Christians, as contrasted with t*hc ‘ babes in Christ * of iri. r. The 
word is relative, like ‘ righteous,'' blameless,’ and similar words, 
when iipplied to humanity. Possibly, as the word ‘mystery* 
follows almost immediately, there is a reference to ihe idea of 
* initiation,’ the ‘ fully instructed ’ (in the Greek mysteries) being 
contrasted with the ‘ novices.' 

tlie rulort of thii world. The usual interpretation makes 
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which are coming to nought: but we speak God’s wisdom 7 

these correspond to the ‘ wise,’ * mighty,’ ‘ noble * of i. 26, and 
explains thei# crutifixion of Christ (verse 8) by their action through 
their ‘ types,* Pilate and the Sanhedrin. Aaiother interpretation 
*(akin to the 'evil spirits’ interpretation of Origen and other 
Fathers)* Inakes these rulers the angelic governors to whom, 
according to the Jewish belief inherited in a modified form by the 
early C^uri^h, the world (or, according to the Church viev, the non- 
Christian world) was subject (Heb. ii. 5, ‘ not unto angels did he 
s^ject ihe world io come ’). In the discharge of their functions 
some of tljjese governors (the ‘ watchers ’ of the Bnok of Enoih) 
became actually disobedient to God, and positively evil (Eph. vi. 

‘the world-rulers of this darkness’; 2 Cor. iv. 4, ‘the god of this 
world *; Hph. ii. 2, ‘ the ruler of the power of the air *); all were 
imperfect (Job iv. 18, ‘ his angels he chargeth with folly *; compare 
the angels of the churches in Revelation) in their methods (Gal. 
iii. 19, ‘[the law] administered by the medium of angels’)^antl 
in their knowledge (i Pet. i. 12, ‘which things angels desire to 
look into ’; Enoch xvi. 3, ‘ though the hidden things had not 
been revealed to you [the watchers], you knew worthless mys¬ 
teries’; Eph. iii. 10, ‘Iha^iow lyito the principalities and the powers 
in the heavenly places iinght be made knotm through the church the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord ’); compare also Ascension 
of Isaiah (probably a work of the second century) ch. x. (God 
speaking to Christ says), ‘ Nor shall aU the rulers of that world 
know that thou art Lord with me' (these rulers being 
angelic); and Ignatiu^ Letter to the Ephesians^ 17 (in a reference 
to I Cor. i. ao); ‘ Hidden from the ruler of this world were the 
virginity of Mary and her rhild-bearing, and likewise also the 
death of the Lord—three mysteries to be cried aloud. .. . From 
that time the ancient kingdom was pulled down.’ Thus, though" 
these governing powers had a wisdom, it was not the ‘ wisdom of 
God ’ (Eph.tiii. 10); they had not apprehended the saving plan 
oj God in Christ, and under their responsible governaiy:e Christ 
had bferti crucified (John xiv. 30,^the ruler of the world cometh ’). 

It v.'as these obscuring media o^orld-government that Christ, in 
his self-revelation, stripped off-from himself and made a show of 
openly (Col. ii. 15), and diusthey were ‘ being brougltt to nought ’ 
(verse 6) f crucifying Christ they prepared their own destruction. 
Cf. X Cor. XV. 24, ‘ when he shall have brought to nought all rule 
and all atuhority and power’: also John xii. 31, ‘how shall the 
ruler of tWs world be cast out ’ j xvi. 11, ‘the ruler of this world 
hath been judged.’ 

Both interpretations have their difficulties. But the latter inter¬ 
pretation tv^uld save us from the harshness (,1) of explaining 

• h 2 
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in, a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been hidden, 
which God foreordained before the worlds unto our 
8 glory: which none of the rulers of this wjrld knoweth : 

the phrase ‘ which are coming Ho nought’ as immediately^referring ' 
to Pilate, Annas and Caiaphas, by this time dead ; (2) of making 
these three rulers representatives an esoteric wisdom ^which 
Paul miglA have taught to the mature but did not teach; (3) of 
assigning to the political rulers of the world generally, living fn 
Paul's time, the responsibility of the crucifixion. (Observe the 
tense ‘ knowelth ’ in vei-se 8.) » 

"•The parallel usually cited in support of the former interpretation 
—^Acts iii. 17, ‘And now, brethren, I wot that in ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers ’ (a conciliatory expression from Peter’s 
speech in the portico of Solomon)—is tempting in its applicability, 
-Ji)pt ^as a different context. ^' It has no savour of world-wide 
responsibility or of a wisdom not of God, «r of an igfiorancc on the 
part of ‘ present ’ rulers. It is a strong argument, however, in 
favour of this interpretation that the wisdom not of God in the 
previous context is a ' wisdom of men ’ (verse 5); see also verse 
9. But possibly the wisdom may be fij characterized on the 
principle of ‘ like rulers, like people.’ 

7. In a mystery. In the N. T. ‘ mystery' never means some¬ 
thing which, like Transubstantiation, must be taken on faith and 
which is altogether beyond the human intellect to understand. It 
nearly always means sonfething which has been hidden in the 
counsels of God, but which God has now revealed (Rom. xvi. 25, 
a6), and not for a select few, li|j:e the Greek ‘initiated,* but for 
all. Occasionally it refers to something which is still partially 
concealed, but will in time be fully known ; as, for example, the 
.* mystery of iniquity ’ (a Thess. ii. 7). It is ntver used in the N.T. 
of what have since been known as the Sacraments. Here, if the 
phrase be taken with ‘wisdom,’ it means ‘contained in*a revealed 
mystery ’; if with ‘ speak,’ it means ‘ in the publication of a 
mystery.’ '* ^ »• 

before the worlds. The Vorld ^ in its relation to thne (see 
i. 20') has its successive periods,^l^ce the plural. God marked 
put His wise plan of redemption l^ore all time began. 

unto our glory; to bring about the manifested perfection of 
our human nature. ‘ Glory * iff manifested excellence, splendour, 
in the abstract or in the concrete In Rom. iii. 33, ‘ All have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God,’ glory is the manifested 
perfection of God’s character : in Luke ii. 9, ‘ The glory of the 
Lord shone round about them,’ glory is the radiant splendour 

* olwv* , * Sec Hastings’ Dictionary of the BibleT^OhOWi, 
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for had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory : but as it is written, 9 

Things wfeich eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the he^rt of man, 
WJiAtsoever things God prepared for them that love 
him. 

But uhto*us God revealed them through the S{)irit: for to 
tlfe Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. For who among men knoweth the things of a mai^ n 
save the spirit of the man, which is in him ? even so the 


betokening His presence. At the Transfiguration (Luke ix. 32, 29') 
Moses and Elias ‘ appeared in glory/ and the form of Christ him¬ 
self became ‘ivhite and^ dazzling.’ Possibly the appearance to 
Paul of the Lord in light before Damascus gave him the idea of 
the ‘body of His glory’ (Phil. iii. 21) to the likeness of which 
‘ the body of our humiliation ’ was to be changed. Accordingly, 
the glory here seems t(^nclu(^c both the character and the token 
of it, the spiritual nature and the ‘ spiritual body both together 
constituting the manifested perfection of our human nature. 

8. would not have crucified. Supposing these are angelic 
rulers, they did not know that Christ was the medium of ‘ making 
peace ’ for them also (Col. i. 20; Eph. i* ro). 

the Lord of glory. The Lord who owned the glory and was 
actually, then and thei%, bringing it to us, 

9 . hut as It is written: add* ‘so has it come to pass.’ The 

siKjpeeding construction is a broken one, the resuming phrase, 
‘whatsoever things,*.being superfluou.s. If this is a quotation 
from any part of the O. T. it is a very Tree one. Some suggest 
a combination of Isaiah Ixiv. 4 and Ixv. 16, 17. Jerome says it 
occurred in the Ascension of Isaiah and the Apocalypse of Eltas, 
but the date of these works is still conjectural. • 

* Whatsoever things. Blessings both present and future; all 
that Christians enjoy and will e||oy in and through Christ. Not 
merely the joys of heaven. 

10. the deep things of God: things unsearchable hnless God 
shew then#; the ‘ways past tracingtout’ (Rom. xi. 33), by which 
He wins over human nature to Himself. This is the side of God’s 
‘ mind ’ (vyse t6) —the redemptive side—on which the context 
lays stress/ These are the things which were revealed (‘in part,’ 
i Cor. xiii. 12) when men became spiritual, that is, came info 
tontact with God’s Spirit through believing (i. 21). 

11. The Spirit of God is here that by which He knows Himself, 
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things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. 

12 But we received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God; that we might know thp thjngs that^re 

13 freely given tqus by God. Which things also we speak, 
not in words which man’s Visdom teacheth, but wjiich the' 
Spirit teacheth; comparing spiritual things with spiritqal. 

14 Now the natural man receiveth not the things of* the Spirit 

His sclf-consl'iousness. Our intellectual point of contact with God 
fc our self-consciousness. Paul is, for the moment, comparing the 
Divine and the human solely from this, the intellectual, standpoint 
of similarity. Through this point of contact God can rdach us and 
teach us. But there must be the moral point of contact too ; and 
piis^in verse 12 and onward.>; Paul takes into full consideration: 
’ our spirit must not be the ‘ spirit of the„world ’: tve must not be 
merely <natural’: wc ihust, in other words, be trustful (i. 21). 

12. we received: when we began to tnist. 

the spirit of the world. This may be the spirit, the temper, 
of self-sulficient (and therefore insufficient) wisdon^ by which the 
world had been unable to find out Goa (i. 21). Or it may have 
a reference to the ‘rulers of the world’ (ii. 6), the spirit rulers of 
the non-Christian world (if that be the correct interpretation), 
who had failed to perceive God’s'ways. Like rulers, like people 

^ (see note on verse 6 ad *jhtem) ; the same spirit pervaded both. 
Such a spirit would be the ‘spirit of servitude,’ Rom. viii. 15 
(cf. John XV. 15, ‘The servant knoweth What his lord doeth’), 
which is there opposed to the ‘ spirit of adoption,’ the onl}'' spirit 
that can really come into contact with the ‘ spirit that is of G4»d,’ 
and, in the childlike temper, learn and receive of Him. 

are freely given: rather, ‘ were freely given ’; that is, when 
we took the new departure : hence the past tense. * 

13 . also we speaJi: because we know them, and know them to 
be true. < 

words: perhaps, rather, ‘arguments.* As human philosophy 
had failed to know God’s way^l arguments derived from that 
philosophy would have been incoi^uous. Spiritual facts must be 
matched with spiritual arguments. Philosophy, such as it then 
was, and the cross, spoke diffifrent languages. * 

14. nntnral man: lit ‘ ps3^chic,* ‘ soulish *; here opposed to 
‘ pneumatic,’ ‘ spiritual ’ (cf. Jude 19). The adjectives have thus 
reached an antithesis which is foreign to the original i&bstantives 
‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit.’ But the antithesis has an intelligible history. 
According to the story of the creation, God's Spirit was the creating 
influence w^iich made man a ‘living soul’ (Gen. i. 4/with ii. 7). 
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of God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually judged. 
Bj|2;t he tha^ is spiritual judgeth all things, and he himself t5 
is judged of no man. For who hath known the mind 
of the J^rd, that he should instruct him ? But we have 
the mind of Christ. 

.-»- 

Thus, though in Hebrew thought soul and spirit in man arc never 
psychologically differentiated, ‘ soul * is prominently connected in 
idea with preated man, and < spirit ’ with the crcatiilg God. This 
seems to be the reason why ‘ spirit ’ is used in the N. T. for the 
regenerating (re-creating) influence of God, and also preferred 
(especially b3^ Paul) for the ‘soul'as regenerated and graduall}’ 
assimilated to the Divine indweller (Rom. viii, 9, 10)*. So the 
‘psychic’ man stands for man as l:«‘is by nature, the ‘ pneu^tic' 
man for man cc he has t^pen quickened by regeneration, 
recelveth not: accepteth not, welcometh not. 
know. This is the stage higher than receiving. It indicates 
more maturity. 

Judgedt better, ‘^sted.« The Greek word refers to the 
preliminary investigation* corresponding in some degree to the 
work of our grand jury, (See Lightfoot, Fresfi Revision^ pp. 69 ff.) 
Only the spiritual man has the means of examining them. They 
arc a bewilderment to the natural man. 

15 . all things. Spiritual iliuminatioA gives a capacity of setting 
in their right light all things within its scope. 

16 . The argument fs strengthened by an adaptation of Isa. xl. 

13, where the faithless Israelite and the idolater are ironically 
challenged to give up their manner of measuring Jehovah's wisdom 
and providence by tlieir own small ' span.’ 

No distinction is intended to be drawn between ‘ mind ’ and ‘ spirit ’ 
(verse 14)? ‘ Mind ’ is the LXX equivalent here for the ‘ spirit * of 
the Hebrew. Both, in this context, signify the comprehending 
faculty. , 

w^ave the mind of Christy The emphasis is not 6n ‘Christ/ 
but on ‘we have.’ ‘We. spirit^l men, arc in possession of that 
mind of the Lord, and thercfore'^arc beyond the examination of the 
man who has it not.’ 

No distinction is intended between ‘theLord* and ‘Christ.' 
The apostle ingenuously substitutes ‘ Christ ’ for ‘ the Lord' of the 
O. T., an^passes from the latter to the former without comment; 

' See an article (by the present writer) in ^eExpositoTt ist series, 
vol. xii, * A New Testament Antithesis.’ 

* dvd/cfnA^ 
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' 3 And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ. 

2 I fed you with milk, not with meat; for ye were not jjet 

3 able to hear it \ nay, not even now are ye able; for ye 
are yet carnal: for whereas there is among you^ jealousy 
and strife, are ye not carnal, apd walk after the manner 

4 of men ?* For when one saith, I am of Paul; and another, 

5 I am of Apollos; are ye not men ? What then is ApolloG ? 
and w’hat is^'Paul ? Ministers through w'hom ye believed; 

6 and each as the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos 

7 watered; but God gave the increase. So then 'neither is 


cf. Rom. X. 13. Of course, iw .is throujjh Christ that we come to 
'Tc'now God, the ‘ Spirit of Christ * and ‘ th^ Spirit of Cod ’ being one 
‘ and the same (Rom. viii. 9, 10). 

iii. 1-9. Theme. The camaUiy of the Corinthians exhibited in 
their partisanship. 

Argument. And this applies ‘lo ydA and 3^our discussions. 
When 1 first stayed with j’ou 1 found I could not treat you as 
spiritual, unfolding the Divine wisdom to you as to the full grown, 
but as men of flesh, as Christians indeed but Christian infants, 
needing milk and not so^d meat. And ye are infants still, with 
the flesh still dominant. Do not your jealousies and strifes, your 
preferences for one teacher above another|t,shew it? You do not 
po\vuroeiv«^ihat the teachers are mere instruments : God is the motive 
the waterer, w' io you set them up as heads 1 I, the planter, Apollos, 
ns dividers ? DV^prk together as one instrument: how can you m^ke 
bility and receive^iyided only are we as each bears his own responsi- 
co*workers: God’s ifets his own reward: united are wp as God's 
. 1 . carnal: beings ofl?.ld are ye, God’s building. ^ 
to intelligence. In verse ^esh, such as babes are, not j 4 t quickened 
‘ with fleshly tendencies.’ '^'%lhe word for carnal is inore^^ethical, 
milk. For samples of cftvi 

V. ii-*-vi. 2. Cf. also ‘ Christ^jjpentary Christian teaching sec 

3. not even now: after all^our ^ crucified,’ ii. 2. 

4 . men: mere natural men. ' ’oerience. 

6, Kinieteri: serving-men. 


2 . 

Heb. 


ness in service. 

and each: 
ministered].’ 

7. 80 then. 


'penence. 
The GrS 


(See Hastings’connotes *lowli- 
lit. <and, as the Lord gave n if, \>NtSTER.) 

'°*.'o each, [so each 

2 , 
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he that planteth anything, neither he tliat waterelh; l^ut 
God that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and 8 
l^that watereth are one: but each shall receive his own 
reward according to his own labour. For we are God’s 9 
* fellow-^rkers: ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building. 
.According to the grace^of God which was given unto 10 

what watefing, if there be no power behind both to make the plant 
gi«)w? So then,’&c. 

8. one: lit. ‘ one thing.' The neuter helps to laj' stress on the 
mere instrumentality, and the neuter singular on the inseparable 
unity in interest and aim. 

but each, &c. This seems to be interjected as a corrective, 
the thought not being developed till verse lo, where the new idea 
of building harmonizes exactly witli it. ' I do not mean that each 
is not individijally regarded by God and will not be indivi(!fualTy 
recompensed.' * 

0. Appears to continue the main thought that God is all in nil: 
His th« band of workers, His the field, His the building. This 
seems better than to m^e Pai^l *go off’ at the clause referring to 
recompense; ‘God’s is the work, and God is a sure and just 
paymaster.’ The explanation ‘fellow»workers with God’ breaks 
away from the leading idea that God is all in all. 

fellow-workers. This fellowship is best interpreted of the 
human workers doing the ‘one thing' (ef verse 8) together, 

husbandry: better, ‘tilth,’ the ‘tilled land’ of the margin. 
This illustrates the ide£A>f the natural forces of church development 
which God sets going, while th*e ‘building’ in the next clause 
brings out more clearly the work of the artificers. The responsi¬ 
bility of each artificer.for the quality of his work in the building is 
the suitable sequence in the next para^aph. The connexion is 
obvious between this sense of ‘building’ and the sense of‘edifica¬ 
tion ’ (xiv. 3)«which the same word ^ also bears. 

jii. 10-15. Theme. The om foundation and the respomibility in 
buildingmpon it. ^ 

Argument. It was God who;% His special gift to me enabled 
mb like a skilled masterbuilder to lay a foundation, apd it is for 
others to build thereon. But each of them must look to his work. 
The foundttion indeed is laid on^ for all: it is Jesus Christ. 

But each builder upon it is responsible for his material and his 
work: thrfday of judgement and manifestation will shew its 
quality: tljjl test of fire will decide its durability. If it be durable, 
he will be recompensed; if not, his will be the loss, anc, though 

^ oi/toSofe^. 
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as a wise masterbuilder I laid a foundation; and 
another buildelh thereon. But let each man take heed 

11 how he buildeth thereon. For other fourdat/on cai^o 
man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Chnst. 

12 But if any man buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, 


he himscFt' ehall be rescued, he will be like a builder escaping 
through the fire that burns up his work. 

10. grace of Ood. Carrying on the thought that all was* of 
God. The grace here is the grace making Paul ^.n apostle, 
a founder of churches. He founded the Corinthian church (see a 
different figure, iv. 15) on the foundation ‘ Christ crucified* (ii. 2>. 

wise: with a wisdom from God, ii. 7. But the wcffd used* is 
the regular epithet for a ‘skilled’ craftsman. The whole expression 
,is fo»’pd at Isa. iii. 3, and ‘wise’ is the word applied to ‘ the men 
that wrought all the work of the sanctua**y ’ (Exod* xxxvi. 4), 
masterbuilder: not architect in our sense, but chief among 
the workers with their hands. God was the architect, the maker 
of the plan. 

as a wise masterbuilder. ..Tlierf is no self-complacenc}' 
here. He acted like a skilled masterbuilder in being careful about 
a foundation, not like the man in the parable (Luke vi. 49) who 
did ‘ without a foundation.’ 

and another. Perhaps better than ‘but,* which would 
anticipate the but of the next clause. No contrast here is 
called for, as if Paul were a little doubtful about the work of his 
successors, Apollos and others. Anotiier may easily mean 
* another in eacli case/ as the ‘each' that follows suggests. 

buildeth: more graphically, ‘is (now) building’—i. e, at 
Corinth. So also in the following clause, how he buildeth. 
The how refers principally to the material. 

11. A parenthesis to the effect that the foundationf is settled: 
that cannot be changed; but the superstructure depends on the 
workmark Paul (with an accent of warning) takes it for granted 
that the workman is building uoon the foundation. 

that which is laid. Evei^i^aul, the founder, had, so to say, 
to lay what had been laid already by God. 

18 . Two kinds of material; the durable (gold, silver, costly 
stones), the perishable (wood, hay, stubble). The foi mer would 
be the material of a palace, the latter of a ‘ mud hovel.’ Possibly 
there is an echo of Mai. iii. 3 f., iv. i, where the fire ii^ pictured as 
purifying the gold and silver (not the idea here), ana destroying 
the stubble, the root and the branch. In those passages there is 


I' (ro4^r. 
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costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s work sl^ill 13 
be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because 
it is revealed iy fire; and the fire itself shall prove each 
man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work shall 14 
abide wijich he built thereon, *he shall receive a reward. 
If^any man’s work shall burned, he shall suffer loss: 15 
but hS himself shall be saved; yet so as through fire. 
•Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that 16 

also ‘the 3 ay of his coming’ (i.e. to judgement) shortened intt) 
‘the day.’ .So also in this Epistle ‘the day of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (the ‘ Lord ’ of the O. T. in this connexion), i. 8, is 
shortened here (verse 13") into ‘ the day.’ Cf. ‘that day,’ 2 Thess. 
i. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, iv. 8. The Iday’ stands so distinetjj^ for 
the ‘judgement that cvep ‘human judgement' is spoken of (iv. 3) 
as ‘ human day.’ 

13 . There are two thoughts; the day reveals by its light, and 
the light is as the light of testing fire. The figure of fire is from 
the familiar O.T. imag€»(j" of t^c presence of Jehovah, as in the 
burning bush and on Sinai. 

14 . 15 . rewavd,.. loss. Their nature is not described; but any 
reward or loss that was not spiritual would be out of harmony with 
the atmosphere. 

15. lie himself shall he saved. Tlib builder, though a faulty 
workman, is himself a Christian ; that is the supposition. 

yet so as throngh^re. Not purifying fire (see on verse 12). 
The picture is of the builder escaping, perhaps scarred or singed, 
thrq^igh the fire that is devouring his handiwork. 

iii. 16, 17. Theme,* The peril of marnng Cod's temple. 

Argument. God’s building I have said ye arc (verse 9). 
Surely ye knpw that yc are more, that ye are God’s shrine, the 
sanctuary in which He in His Spirit dwells. If any man so builds 
as •to mqf this shrine, him will God mar; for God's sanctuary is 
set apart to Him, and such arc Whoso then mars you, him 
will God mar. 

For the succession of thought (building, shrine, dwelling-place) 
cf. £ph. ii. «D> 23 . 

The connexion with the preceding seems to be that a w'orkman 
(in teaching in example) may so build as to bring ruin, or may 
ruin the te»ple already built. The immediate thought is that, 
by fostering dissensions, he may cause rending. Such are worse 
than bad builders (verse 15); they are destroyers. The bad builder 
may escape :*t 4 ie destroyer will be himself destroyed. ^Both Jevy 
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17 the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If any man destroyeth 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which teviple ye arft. ,v „ 

18 Let no man deceive himself. If any man thinketh 

f 

C * 

and heathen would understand the force of the metaphor from 
injury done to a sanctuary, and the 'penalty for such sacrilege. 

16. The Greek word used * stands for the inner sanctuary or 
shrine where the deity was supposed to dwell. Within the Hply 
of Holies in /the tabernacle had rested the luminous cloud, the 
SjVmbol of God’s presence, which later Jews named the Shechinah. 
The Shechinah of the Christian Church was the Spirit: He dw^clt 
in the individual Christian (Rom, viii. 9, 10) and in the collective 
body (as here), setting them apart from sin to God in principle 
and in process. 

1 C', destroyeth ... destro3f. The Greek word* is not a common 
one for the judgements of God, but thc< ,*epctition*of it, by a kind 
of word-play, serves to represent the punishment as equal to the 
offence. Only once again in the N.T. is the word (or an}’ 
compound of it) used of God, and then with a similar repetition 
(Rev. xi. 18) for a similar purpose* t ' 

holy. Continuall}^ an epithet of the tabernacle and the 
temple (Heb. ix. r-3; Ps. v. p. 

which temple ye are, or ‘ And such are ye.' Whether the 
thought is 'ye are God’s, temple' or '5'c are holy,’ the conclusion 
is the same—‘ye must not be marred.’ 

iii. 18-23. Theme. Thh warning em^taiically applied to party- 
makers and pafiy-lovers. 

Argument. Let no man mar God’s shrine, rend your Christian 
body, by deceiving himself that he is so vt ise as to discern that 
one teacher deserves prclerence above another. Let such a wise¬ 
acre, imagining that he can mingle worldly and spiritual standards, 
learn that his wisdom is, before God, foolishness, asothe Scripture 
teaches ! this will be his first step towards true wisdom. Let no 
man, then, boast that he belcmgs to a human teacher.' For all 
teachers, yea, all things whatso^l^r, belong to you, as ministers for 
your service, and you belong to Christ and to no one else, and he 
belongs to God : so between you and God stands no human 
master. f ^ 

18. thinketli that he is wise among yon in this woxld: 
fancies himself as being a ‘ worldly-wise-man ’ in chun jh relations; 
is self-complacent in the critical acumen with which\^e chooses 
his teacher and renders allegiance to him. 


‘ vaoi- 
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that he is wise among you in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may become wise. For the wisdom ‘of 19 
this world w foolishness with God. For it is written. He 
that takcth the wise in their craftiness: and again, The 20 
*Lord kqaweth the reasonings of the wise, that they are 
vaip. Wherefore let no ^ne glory in men. For all 21 
things ar& yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or ^Cephas, 22 
omhe world, or life, or death, or things preseijt, or things 
to come;tail are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and ChrisJ 23 
is God’s. 

Let a rftan so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, 4 


become a %>ol: give up his lancica wisdom. 

19 . He that taketh: ^grippeth,’ as a man would grip what 

is slippery or elusive. A free quotation from Job v. 13 : the only 
quotation from Job in the N. T. 

20. From Ps. xciv. ij^with ^he wise substituted for ‘ men.’ 

21. in men: saying, lor example, ‘I am Paul’s man,’ i. 12. 
all things: including all teachers. You are not theirs, 

one section of you belonging to one teacher, another section to 
another : they, all together, belong to you, all together. Further, 
all things are yours; the world, i.'^. the whole order of 
material things; life or death, i. c. whether you live or die, 
it works for your good f things present or things to come, i. c. 
time in all its relations is your serVant. 

And you belong to none but Christ, and Christ belongs to 
none but God. This Jjeems to carry on the thought better than if 
we try to make the last two clauses reasons for the preceding ‘ all 
things are jwurs.* Paul suddenly admits the fact that we arc not 
final owners, i>ut the ownership over us is not human: we belong 
to Christ, and through him to God. 

iv. 1-5T Theme. The Lord thejfjnly judge of Hts servants. 

Argument. While we teachers, then, arc ministers to you, wc 
are Christ’s subordinates, we are God’s stewards, the dispensers 
to His hoi*ehold of His revealed '.ruths. As such regard us. 
This being so, one thing more is required: a steward is expected 
to be faithf^. Now, you Corinthians pass your teachers under 
review, yom approve one and thereby you censure another. For 
myself, however, it is of the smallest import that you, or any man, 
should test me; I do not even test myself; for such test would 
be incomplefhtand unsatisfying. Though I am not cpnscious of 
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2 and stewards of the mysteries of God. Here, moreover, 
it Is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful. 

3 But with me it is a very small thing that t should be 
judged of you, or of man’s judgement: yea, I judge not 

4 mine own self. For I know nothing against m3iGtilf; yet * 
am I not hereby justified : butihe that judgeth me is t,he 

5 Lord. (Vherefore judge nothing before the tkne, until 

- —. . ■ ■ . . . .. . . -. . ■ 

faithless stewardship, that does not acquit me: he that testeth me 
i!» the Lord. Anticipate not, therefore, in anything‘the Lord's 
judgement by previous investigation of your own. He will bring 
out all the hidden evidence ; He will unveil all motived and aims; 
and He will then assign to each his due appreciation. 

.ministers. The Greek iword here ^ connotes subordijiatioii, 
while the Greek word iii. 5“ connotes t^e rendering of service. 

stewards were’ slaves like other servants, but in a more 
trusted position, dispensing to the servants generally the food 
they required. The Christian community is now represented 
not as a building or as a sanctuary^ but ds a household. 

mysteries: not secrets hidden, but secrets revealed (see ii. 
1-7), revelations of spiritual truth. 

2. Here, moreover: perhaps, ‘ this being the case, one further 
thing is looked for.’ Simply to be a steward is not sufficient: 
the steward must be faitlfiul. 

3 . judged: better, ‘examined,’ ‘passed under review.’ The 
same Greek word as in ii. 14, but not as id ver.se 5 below. 

Judgement: lit. ‘day’; any day of trial fixed by man. 
See iii. 13. ^ 

4 . X know nothing against myself: lit. ‘ Nothing (guilty) 
am I conscions of to nlyself.’ This may stand as it is if we 

. regard it as a general reference by Paul to his ftiHilment of 
his duty as a dispenser of revealed truth. Or it /nay possibly 
be a hypothetical concession, ‘ Supposing I know nothing against 
myself,’ though the passages ui^aliy quoted in support ofv^his viW 
are not quite parallel (e. g. vi. 17, ‘ Thanks be to God 

that ye were the servants ofmn but became obedient,’ where 
the concessive sentence is not hypothetical: it is ‘ though ye 
were,’ not ‘ supposing that y 4 were ’). * 

ho that Judgoth me is the Loxd. By His test alone can 
1 be properly acquitted or condemned. 

5 . Judge: that is, ‘pass judgementthe sequel^pf the pre¬ 
liminary investigation (see ii. 14). 


* 


^ pmfpiTOs* 


^ StdKWot. 


^ a^crc. 
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th^ Lord come, who will both bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels *of 
the hearts uand then shall each man have fiis praise from 
God. 

Now.these things, brethren, 1 have in a figure trans* 6 

iV. 6-113. Theme. Conirast between self-glorification of C^rmthiansj 
and humifiattoH of Paul and his colleagues. 

Argument. I have spoken of your relations to .your teachers 
as though the only heads of parties were myself and Apollos, 
a headship I could most freely criticize and condemn without 
being misunderstood. By making myself and ray friend the pivots 
of my censare, I can teach you best not to transgress Scripture by 
glorying in men, and not to be self-satisfied in your partisanship 
for Paul against Apollos or Apollos, against Paul. For whi^ of 
us two gives Tjou any justification for such self-satisfactidn by 
putting distinction upon you as a specially sagacious ‘ wise man,’ 
a ‘ Pauline,’ an ‘ Apollosite ’ ? What Christian wisdom have you 
that you have not received through our ministry! Why then 
do you glory as if it wife yopr very own? Doubtless you arc 
already great people, kings come to your full kingdom of wisdom 
and glory. But look at us, the head and front of your glorying! 
We sit not on thrones with you: nay, would that your thrones 
were already set, that we might sit with you thereon! For it 
seems as if God had put us forth in tHe arena as the last and 
most worthless of all the struggling victims, with the seal of death 
upon us, a spectacle to*lhe whole amphitheatre of angels and of 
men. You forsooth, in Christ, are wise, strong, full of honour: 
we,j,for Christ’s sake, are fools, weak, despised. Not yet is 
there any abatement far us in hunger, thirst, nakedness, chastise¬ 
ment, homelessness, toilsome handiworR. Abjecte are we, poor 
spiritless cleatures, blessing when reviled, passive when per¬ 
secuted, only* appealing when defamed j the offal of the world, 
the refuse of society, such we became, and such we .continue 

to Be. ^ ...... 

6. in a figure transferred: -.yodified the form of, so as to 
apply to myself and Apollos alone instead of to others also. 
There is no thought here o(fiction. The party-spirit on behalf 
of Paul an<f Apollos actually existed, but probably not in so 
violent a form as the party-spirit on behalf of more Judaizing 
teachers. Tb such, without naming them, he may covertly refer. 
He could yist rebuke the tendency to glory in men when he 
selected himseif and Apollos (his friend, now with him) from 
among the men gloried in. Incidentally this suggests the 
substantial a^ement between them. 
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ferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes; that in* us 
yer might learn not to go beyond the things which are 
written; that no one of you be puffed up for the one 

7 against the other. For who maketh thee to differ ? and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? bui if thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou»glory, as if thou hadst not 

8 received'it ? Already are ye filled, already ye aie become 
rich, ye have reigned without us: yea and I would that 

9 ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. For, I 
think, God hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as 

-- . —- - I I . - ■ . . H ■ ' 

for your sakes. He could most effectually set them right in 
this..'»yay. * 

in ns; in our case; the absurdity of glorying in us being 
demonstrated. 

for the one against the other: for the one teacher against 
the other. 

7 . The usual reference to God as thor'giver of any superiority 
is not suitable to the context. The idea appears to be that neither 
Paul nor Apollos does anything to feed the self-complacency 
of his partisans by his marked approval of their discriminating 
wisdom; and that such Christian wisdom as the partisans possess 
is, after all, not of their o'sVn making, but has come to them through 
the ministry of the teachers. 

8. An ironical comparison of the full',' rich, royal dignity of 
the self'complacent Corinthian intellectuals with the abject 
condition, outwardly regarded, of those in whom they gloned 
(that they might glorify themselves) and who had raised them 
to their fancied regal state. There is an implied argument from 

• paradox. ‘ If we, who, by Christianizing you, have lifted you up, 
are still so low, how can you be as exalted as you take yourselves 
to be, already satiated, enriched, bccrowned, as if there were 
nothing higher to attain, and leaving us behind, hungry, ^-estitute, 
dishonoured, who made you w^^t you are?’ 

The second part of this verse is a flash of deep feeling in the 
midst of the irony as he thinks upon the afflictions of the apostolic 
calling. Paul’s irony never Ifets long without a break 

8. X think: this is the appearance of things. 

■et forth: made a show of, like gladiators in the arena. 

last of all: *the grand finale,’ criminals alP*doomed to 


‘ See article by the present writer, ‘The Irony of St. Paul,* 
Expositori ,'3nd feries, vol. viii. 92. * “* 
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men doomed to death: for we are made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men. We are fools for 10 
Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but 
ye are strong; ye have glory, but we have dishonour. 
Even ur.^0 this present hour w’e both hunger, and thirst, u 
ard a;:e naked, and are**bufifeted, and have no certain 

dwellingpiace; and we toil, working with our own hands: u 

^ _ 

« 

light till yiey died; so bringing to a climax the bloodthirsty 
excitement of the spectators. 

the world, and to angels, and to men: better, ‘ the universe, 
both angels and men.’ All created beings are pictured as gazing 
on the tragedy. 

10 . fools .. . weak . .. dlshoncAtr: in the eyes of the ^rld, 

on account of the natura of the redemption they preached (see 
i. i8-a8) and the privations they endured. ^ 

wise in Ohrist: more exactly, 'shrewd as Christians.’ 
Your Christian standing, you maintain, enables you to be shrewd 
judges of the respectivwmeriti of your teachers, and to combine 
worldly with spiritual wisdom, so as to avoid the contempt and 
suffering the cross entails. See iii. 18. 

strong. Perhaps a reference to the boastful strong-minded¬ 
ness which laughed at scruples about ipeats offered to idols and 
was inconsiderate towards weaker brethren. See viii. 

ye have glory: arc glorious.' There is a glitter about 

the word which recalls their self-glorification on the ground 
of their critical acumen: perhaps also their quasi-philosophical 
attitude attracted to them some reputation from the outside 
world. Cf. ii. r, a, 5; 6. * 

11 . Evsp unto this present hour (verse 13, even until 
now). There is no break in our suffering, however happy may 
be your lot. * 

« naked: lightly, thinly, insufficiently clothed. The sifbstantive 
stood fdf a light*armed as opposed to a heavy-armed soldier. 

buffeted: lit, 'struck with fist,’ the punishment of slaves 

Pet ii. ao). Christ was so smitten (Matt. xxvi. ^7). Used 
here of gei^ral maltreatment (2 Co>^ xii. 7), 

no oertsln dwelUngplsoe. As the Son of Man, Matt viii. ao, 
so his persecuted followers, Matt x. 33, and here his wandering 
preachers. / 

19 . wo] 4 dng. Manual labour was despised by Greeks and 
Romans; and Paul’s labour was not only work but toil, sometimes 
by night (i^Thess. ii. 9), that there might be time for preaching 
in the day, ^ * 


M 
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being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we endure; 

13 being defamed, we intreat: we are made as the filth of 
the world, the ofifscouring of all things, ev^n vjntil now. 

14 I write not these things to shame you, but to admonish 

15 you as my beloved children. For though yeshgiuld have 

ten thousand tutors in Chri^, yet have ye not many 

_ !*• ■■ - 

UesB .. . mAnre . .. lutreat. Absence of revenge, as the 
world thought, intensified the insult: what then of rendering 
good words for evil! Xntreat, i. e. ‘ exhort to return ^o a better 
mind.’ This goes a step further than mere endurance. 

13 . flltli: lit ‘what is cleansed off,’ ‘the offscourings.’ 
ofEkoouring: lit ‘what is scraped off.’ all thinj^s: rather, 

‘ all men.' 

Li^htfoot recalls that bdth the Greek words ‘were used 
especially of those condemned criminals of the*'lowest classes 
who were ^sacrificed as expiatory offerings, as scapegoats in 
effect, because of their degraded life ... in the belief that they 
would cleanse away, or wipe off, the guilt of the nation.’ Thus 
the apostles were like men cleansing. Sway the guilt of ‘ the 
world,’ wiping off the sin of ‘ all people.’ 

iv. 14>9I. Theme. Admonition as of a father to his children^ 
of whom need severe correction for self-conceit 

Argument. Not to shame you do I write thus, but as my 
beloved children to admonish you. Christian tutors by the 
myriad you may have, but only one'* Christian father; for 
in Christ Jesus, through the preaching of the gospel, it was 
I that begat you. As children, then, imitate me your father. 
With this as my desire I have sent you Timothy, himself a 
beloved and faithful child of mine in the Lord, to remind you 

* of what you have forgotten, my ways as a Christian <<eacher, not 
only when I taught you, but when I teach anywhere in any 
church. ([Simplicity and self-repression in preaching are my 
mottoes: may they also be yours, i. 17, ii. z, a.] But s«me have 
been puffed up, thinking them^lves masters of the situation, and 
that I was afraid to shew myself among you; but I will come to 
you, and that quickly, if the Lord will, and will take note not of 
what these puffed-up people ran say, but of what they^can do; for 
not on speech but on power does the kingdom of God rest. How 
then do you wish me to come to you! With the rod <d correction, 
or in Christian love and the spirit of self-repressing gentleness ? 

IS. tutoim: ‘ pedagogues,’child-leaders, child-trainci's, superior 
slaves employed to keep the child in order. Not an unsuitable 
expression ffor the ag -ressivc supervisors of the Corrtvhian church, 
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fathers: for in Christ Jesus I begat you through the ' 
gospel. I beseech you therefore, be ye imitators of me. id 
For this c^usejiave I sent unto you Timothy, who is my 17 
beloved and faithful child in the Lord, who shall put you 
in remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, even as 
I^teach everywhere in (yery church. Now some are 18 
puffeS up, as though I were not coming to )tou. But 19 
I*will come to you shortly, if the Lord will; and I will 
know, not the word of them which are puffeS up, but the 
power. For the kingdom of God is not in word, but m 20 
power. *What will ye ? shall I come unto you with a rod, 21 
or in love and a spirit of meekijess ? 

especially as find thfem developed at the date of the Second 
Epistle (a Cor. xi. 20, ai\ It recalls also the description of the 
Corinthians as ‘babes in Christ* (iii. 1). 

17 . Timothy, a loy^J^hild, able to shew what imitation was and 
to justify it. Probably 111; was koing round by land on a ‘ visitation / 
while the letter, being sent across the sea, would arrive before him. 

my ways -. . . even as I teach. Paul did hot ‘ teach his 
ways/ The meaning is, ‘how I conduct myself as a teacher/ 

His ways were not those of self-aggrandizement and party-making 
by means of showy teaching; and he had behaved himself in 
Corinth only as he beliaved himself everywhere. 

18 . Perhaps they had heard that Timothy was coming and not 
Paul. From this fact or from the length of Paul’s absence they 
cotild argue that he was afraid to come. 

some are puffed up: more exactly, ‘ some were puffed up,’ 
i.e. on hearing or inferring. These ‘some’ were probably 
partisans of^other teachers, or men who in intellectual arrogance 
aspired themselves to be leaders. There may be a premonition 
Ifrre of verse 2 in the next chapter and of the situa*tion there 
descriued. ^ 

19 . If the Lord will suggests that it was the Lord’s will 
that had hitherto delayed him. 

will know. There is a sense^bf certainty here ; he will have 
no difficulty in gauging the worth of their pretensions. 

the Wjprd: the showy outside of their philosophical teaching. 

the Mwer: real power to advance the kingdom of God, 

20. not form of teaching that will build up the kingdom of 
God, but spiritual power energizing the form. 

81 ,. A fi«^ appeal, concluding what he has to say on the spirit 

M 2 
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6 Jt is actually reported that there is fornication among 
you, and such fornication as is not even among the 

#• f 

of faction. *The apostle offers the alternative: shall he come 
as a father or as a paedagogus ? * 

sneeknest: the opposite of the harsh, unyielding assertion of 
authority with which he must come if he comes to punish. « 

Leaving the factions, Paul now deSls with another eccleshstieal 
question, that of discipline upon lapsed members. 

(A) Chu^’ich Discipline upon Lapsed Members (v). 

'V. 1-8. Theme, The case of gross immoraUty, and*the proper 
treatment of it. 

Argument. Undeniably notorious among you is It case of 
unchastity, and such unchastity hs not even the Gentiles have 
among them, the union of a man with his stepmother. And you, 
with ine crime staring you in the facq, have not ceased to be 
inflated with your self-esteem, whereas ye ought to have broken 
out into open grief, fitly ending in the removal of the doer of this 
deed from your society. Fitly, I say: such removal at least was 
called for; but a heavier punishment wa^inevitable. For I, for 
my part, though absent from the scene, yet intuitively alive to the 
evil deed and, how it should be met, have already (before you 
have dealt with the case*) decided with as much certainty as 
if I were present the right mode of treating so heinous an 
offender; to wit, that in the name of our Lord Jesus—after you 
have been gathered together, and, with you, my guiding and 
influencing spirit, and, with us all, the Effectual power of our 
Lord Jesus—-we should hand over such an offender to the 
afflicting adversary for the ruin of the flesh by disease and dearth, 
in order that the spirit may be rescued at«the judgement day. 
Unseemly and harmful fs your boast of spiritual exaltation. 
Know you not that the corruption must infect you allj'as a little 
leaven leavens the whole batch of bread \ Cleanse out forthwith 
and once ifor all the old leaven that you may be a new batch, 
even as you are, in idea, free from leaven. Besides, our ipaschal 
kmb has been sacrificed —1 Christ; and the days of 

unleavened bread have therefore* begun. So let us go on keeping 
the feast, n6t with old leaven, the leaven of vice and evil-doing, 
but with the unleavened bread W purity and right condt^ct. 

1. It Is sotually reported: perhaps more accurately, Mneontro- 
vertibly (without qualification 1 say it) there is cofimon talk 
among you of unchastity.’ The Greek word for uni^astity is 
a comprdiensive one. ^ 

not even ajmong the Oentilee. (See Introduction, p. 25, 
with the note on Professor Ramsay’s explanation.) «* The usually 
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Gentiles, that one of you hath his father’s wife. And,ye a 

are puffed up, and did not rather mourn, that he that had 

done this deed might be taken away from among you. 

For I verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, 3 

- ^ - 

cited sources for Gentile opinion arc the detestation expressed in 
Euripides' Hippolytus (who was falsely accused by l^hsedra, his 
stepmother), and the outspoken horror of Cicero at Sassia's 
‘Unprecedented and incredibly wicked’ marriage with her son- 
in-law Aurius Melinus. Without doubt, in the countries bordering 
on the ^gean the marriage customs were more lax than under 
Roman law, but no instance has been produced of Greek approval 
of precisely such a union as is mentioned here. 

hath: either as wife or as concubine. It is not stated whether 
the father was living or dead, and, g Cor. vii must not be quoted 
to shew that Jje was living, the offender there referred ttl^being 
probably a different person (see Introduction, pp. 51 ff.). Neither 
is it stated whether the wife had been divorced or not before the 
incestuous union took place; but the idea of divorce is not supported 
by the expression wife. 

2. puffed up. This expression is so intimately associated here 
with the crime, that there is some plausible ground for maintaining 
that the Corinthians rather gloried in the act as a crucial instance 
of Christian freedom, and put forward the spiritual endowments 
of the church as a j)roof that such uncoiwentionalities were among 
the things indifferent. On the other hand, the appeal in verse 6 
(Know ye uot, &c.) 5t:%gests that they did regard dfie act as a sin; 
and the perfect tense of state puffed up, as contrasted with the 
pt:|fe past did not... mourn, suggests a continuance of the previous 
general inflation, and»Qot a fresh and particular phase of it. If this 
be the correct view, Paul blames then? because the scandal had 
not subdugd their tone of self-gratulation. 

that ha.. . might: rather, ^ a.mourning bringing about (as 
a natural sequel) his removal from among you.* This v^s not the 
(Rm o^their mourning, but the natural and logical (tnough not 
actually achieved) result of it. / 

3. For is difficult to explain, l^erhaps it justifies the propriety 

of the lighter pendty of removaL by the heavier penalty which 
Paul had iA his own mind. * 

For the general drift and construction of verses 3, 4 see the 
argument fn the last page. Verse 3 declares that Paul’s absence 
had been no barrier to a true judgement upon the merits of the case 
and the penalty to be inflicted; his insight had not depended upon 
his bodily presence. The ‘ spirit * in verse 3 is thus the intellectual 
and moral iofisciousness. 
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haye already, as though I were present, judged him that 

4 hath so wrought this thing, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus, ye being gathered together, and niy spirit, with 

5 the power of our Lord Jesus, to deliver such a one unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spit’t may 

6 be saved in the day of the Lordh Jesus. Your glorying is 

__ 

Judged Mm. Probably the him is better taken as a pendent 
accusative waiting for the verb deliver in verse 4 . Paul has 
‘judged to deliver him’; and the accusative is repeaSed in the 
phrase such a one (verse 4 ). 

80 wrought: in such a flagrant way, he being a ipember of 
the Christian body. 

4. in the name of our Xrf>rd Jesus seems from its position 

to go,hest with the main thodght, to deliver such a one unto 
Satan. * * 

ye being gathered together: the passing of the sentence 
was the function of the assembled ..hurch. De Wette calls 
attention to *the republican spirit of early Christianity.’ 

and my spirit. Spirit here ie mortf^than the consciousness 
in verse 3. It appears to mean the Divinely energized spirit of 
the apostolic father as known to his children (2 Cor. xii. 12), and, 
therefore, as influencing them in their deliberations and decisions; 
and, moreover, as adding weight, in their eyes and in the eyes of 
the offender, to their condemnation of him, and adding effect to 
their sentence upon him. ^ 

with the power. Association with Ae power of the Lord 
Jesus was indispensable if the sentence was to take effect. Jesus 
was in the midst of the assembled church (Matt, xviii. 20), aud 
whatsoever in his name ,(in full recognitidh of what he was, 
and was to them) they * bound on earth,’ was ‘ bound in heaven,* 
^ Matt, xviii. x8. 

5. sueb u one: the character, not the name, is uj^permost in 
Paurs thoughts. 

deliver suoh a one .. . the. day of the Lord Jesusy Paul 
evidently believe& ihat a solemn^ormal decision in Christ’s name 
on the part,, of the assembled cnurch can hand over the sinning 
member to disease and death |ht the hands of Satan, ihe motive 
and the tendency (it is not said, the inevitable result) of this 
decision being to save the spirit at the judgement day. 

The story of the early Church gives examples of apostolic power 
to inflict death (Ananias and Sapphira, Acts v) and bo^ly injury 
(Elymas, Acts xiii). The writer of i Tim. i. 20 (possibly Paul 
himsein claims to have punished (apparently with boiflly 'punish* 
ment) Hymonmi^s and Alexander, ‘ whom I delivered unto Satan, 
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not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump ? Purge out the old leaven, that ye mdy 7 
be a new Uimp, even as ye are unleavened. For our 
passover also hath been sacrificed, eom Christ: where- 8 
fore let; las keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice, and wickedness, but with the 

unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

_____ 

that they might be taught (W. disciplined) not to blaspheme.’ 
Probably tlie severity threatened by Paul (a Cor. xiii. 10) again|t 
fleshly sin (xii. ai), ‘ according to the authority which the Lord 
gave me,’ ^Was of the same bodily order. 

Satan, the great * adversary ’ of mankind, was regarded as ruling 
in the domain of disease (Job ii. 5^$; Luke xiii. 16; a Cor. xii. 7) 
and of death f',Wisd. of Sol. ii. 24; John viii. 44; Heb. 14). 
In Rabbinical writings h^ is identified with Sammael, the angel of 
death. 

But Satan was undcrgfbod to act only by God’s permission 
(Job ii. 6; Luke xm. 31). Christ was the ‘stronger man,’ 
Mark iii. 27. He coula deliver to Satan without leaving him full 
control. 

Accordingly, Satan’s activity being employed, but overruled, 
his destruction of the flesh—that element in man’s constitution 
which sin made its seat (Rom. vii. >18, ao) and which, unless 
curbed (ix. 27), could dominate the whole nature—might, as 
a chastisement, lead t« the saving of the spirit—that human point 
of contact with God. A similar*view appears in the Book of Enochs 
c^p. Ixvii. Speaking of the punishment of the ‘ high and mighty of 
the earth,’ the ‘ wor 4 of God ’ coming to Noah is made to say: ‘ In 
proportion as the burning of their bodies becomes severe, a cor¬ 
responding change will take place in their spirit for ever and ever.’ 
(In that case, however, there was no prospect of being saved.) 

7 . our passover. The idea of leaven brings to Paul's mind the 
Jewisk practice of searching the house (Exod. xii. 15) Iftst an atom 
of leaven should remain in it when the paschal lamb was sacrificed 
and the feast of unleavened brea|l thereby inaugurated. After the 
sacrifice of Christ corruption in his church was an anachronism. 
Paul varlbs the figure. First (virse 7) the church itself is the 
bread which must be free from the leaven, i. e, from corrupting 
influenceif: then, through the thought (verse 8) of Christ as the 
paschal Umb before whose sacrifice all leaven must disappear, he 
picturesAhe church as keeping the feast of unleavened bread, i. e. 
of puj^ty of heart and rightness of conduct as opposed to evil 
disposition and wicked action. 
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9 I wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company 

10 wi'th fornicators; not altogether with the fornicators of 
this world, or with the covetous and extortioners, or with 
idolaters'; for then must ye needs go out of the world: 

11 but now I write unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is named a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a reviler, or a drunkard, or an 'extor- 

V, 9-13. Ti|Eme. No fellowship with vicious professing Christians. 

Argument. What 1 say to you is exactly what 1 wie>te in my 
pfevious letter. Then 1 told you not to mix yourselves up with 
unchaste persons. Of course I did not at all mean thy unchaste 
outside the church, or with the covetous and grasping or with 
idolaters outside the church : else, when you became Christians, 
you v^ould have had to go out bf the world altogether. But, things 
being 'what they are, my real meaning was that >'ou should not 
mix yourselves up with any so-called Christian brother who so 
conducted himself, or was a reviler, or cmrunkard; that with such 
a man you should not make a practice even of eating. Naturally 
this was my meaning; for what have I l^^do with judging (i. e. 
penalizing) them that are outside the church ? Is it not yoMr wont 
to judge them that are within, while them that are without 
it is for God to judge? Judge then in this case, and separate 
yourselves: put away at^ once the wicked man from among 
yourselves. This is your responsibility: to deal with the world 
is not. , 

9 . my epistle. A lost letter., written oeforc z Corinthians. 
Possibly, though by no means certainly, a fragment of it may 
survive at a Cor. vi. 14—^vii. i. See Introduction, p. 61. 

10. not altogether. Tl\e rendering in thehiargin seems better, 

‘ not at all meaning with the fornicators,* dec. , 

eztortloiiere: lit. ^ those who grasp with violence*: a stage 
beyond the covetous. 

idolatare must be so-called Christian brethren who com*- 
promised their Christianity by making a practice of joiiling in 
rites and feasts involving confo^ity to idolatry and association 
with its abpminations. See x. 14-aa. It cannot, of course, 
refer to those who could consq^ntiously eat of things purchased 
after being offered to an idol (x. 85, og), 

11 . aow X writ# imto yous rather, * things being a|; they are 
(or, ^as the £Kt stands'), 1 wrote.’ He is now saying what he 
did mean. 

named a hroihar: a brother su called. The recognized 
position gives his example an influence for evil. ^ 
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tioner: with such a one no, not to eat. For what have 12 
I to do with judging them that are without ? Do not ye 
judge them that^re within, whereas them that are without 13 
God judgeth? Put away the wicked man from among 
>ourselve^ 

Dare any of you, havinga matter against his neighbour, q 

—- ^ - 

to oftt: the tense refers to practice rather than to casual 

ocQftsions. 

12 . ye judge. The ye is emphatic. Your own pt^ctice should 
have saved‘you from misunderstanding me. It is not unlikely* 
that his meaning had been purposely wrested by interested persons 
to bring diseredit upon this particular teaching. 

13 . them that are without. A Jewish expression for the 
heathen has been transferred to the n^n-Christian world. 

A Tree quotation from Deut xvii. 7. The tense of put flWay 
implies prompt action. * 

from among youraelm. The question of putting away the 
wicked out of the world il^another matter. *The one is your 
function, the other is 1^.* Observe that the principle of self> 
government is implicitly acknowledged both here and in the 
second clause of verse xa. 

Now comes another question of church discipline and order; 
legal disputes^^between members. (The thought attaches itself, 
in part, to the^ covetous ’ and ‘ grasping’'of v. ii.) 

vi. i-ii. Theme. B^buke of brethren who carry their disputes 
before heathen courts, , 

Argument. 1 have said you judge them that are within the 
chuKbh and not them that are without. What shall we say, then, 
to them that are withiif taking their internal quarrels before them 
that are wi^iout ? You bring your disputes with your brethren 
into the law-courts of the unrighteous heathen. How can any 
Christian bring himself so to slight Christian competence as to 
go fbefore heathen judges when he can go before the saints, his 
Christiaif peers ? You cannot be ignorant, I know, that the saints 
are, in the end, to judge the wofd. And if, in your court of 
session, the world is to be judged, are you unfit to hold*courts for 
the pettiest business? You cannot l>e ignorant, I know, that wc 
shall judge even angels: much more fitly cah we decide on what 
concerns the^neans of earthly living. How absurd is your modesty! 
Why, if you are driven to have courts on matters of earth,'y ways 
and meany'go put on the bench those in the church whom you 
intellectuals think so little of. They are good enough for such 
a purpos^ this to shame you out of your want of Christian 
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gQ to law before the unrighteous, and ^ not before the 
t saints ? Or know ye not that the saints shall judge the 
world? and if the world is judged hr ypu, are ye 

? unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? Know ye not 

---- - ■ ■ — < . . ■ ■ * 

self-respect, as well as out of your contempt for fellovr-irembers. 
Has it come to this, that there is ncjt in all your number one wise 
man, capable of deciding between brother and brother, \io t'tiat 
brother has to go to law with brother, and that before unbelievers ? 
There is, however, a prior consideration. It is nothing short* of 
a defeat for you in your Christian conflict that you reach the point 
b( legal dispute with one another at all. Why not father take ' 
wrong ? Why not rather suffer the defrauding? On the contrary, 
however, you do the wrong and the defrauding, and that against 
brother Christians. You are not ignorant, I know, that wrong¬ 
doers shall not inherit God’s Cyngdom. Make no mistake. Neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor ^effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioner,.j shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. And such were some of yiu; but you got yourselves 
washed, you were set apart fronj^ sin, jf? a were acquitted from 
guilt, by accepting the Lord Jesus Christ for all that he is, and 
by receiving the Spirit of our God into your souls. 

1 . Bare: bring himself to (go to law). His action was fvse- 
ntajeste against the Christian community. 

his neighbour: lH, * the other of the same ^class,’ that is, 
a fellow-member. 

nnrigbteoue (or * unjust’). The >^ord is ironically used, 
instead of the usual * unbelievers ’ (verse 6), in order to point the 
paradox. Men who knew not the righteousness of God were not 
likely to make the most righteous judges, t But Paul, with Gallio 
in his memory (see also'^Rom. xiii. i ff.), cannot mean to say that 
justice will not be administered in heathen courts. It is an 
argumentum ad hominem. ‘ You (and the Jews) call the heathen 
unjust « Yet you go before them for justice.* The current 
Jewish designation of the heathen as ‘ sinners ’ is utilyied with 
a similar irony at Gal. ii. it The Jewish dislike for Gentile 
courts of law led the Romans ^ allow them courts of their own. 

the aaiata: not all the^hurch, but selected arbitrators (see 
verse 4). 

a. ■alnts ShaU Judga tlie world. The idea occurs in Dan. vii. 
22 ; Wisd. of Sol. hi. 8; Matt. xix. 38; Luke xxii.* 30. And as 
judgeship and kingship arCi in these passages, thought of together, 
the idea of judging probably lies alongside that of rei^.iing in the 
words ' we shall sdso reign with him,' 3 Tim. ii. 13. r 

to Jiiidgo the smaUeet matters. Perhapr 'the'marginal 
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that we shall judge angels ? how much more, things that 
pertain to this life ? If then ye have to judge things pet- 4 
taining to tlfis life, do ye set them to judge who are of no 
account in the church ? I say this to move you to shame. 5 
Is it so,*tlfet there cannot be found among you one wise 
man, who shall be able td^ decide between his brethren, 
but brother goeth to law with brother, and that before 6 
unbelievers ? Nay, already it is altogether a defect in you, 7 
‘that ye hjfv^e lawsuits one with another. Why not rathen 
take wrong ? why not rather be defrauded ? Nay, but ye 8 
yourselves do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren. 

alternative is more exact, ‘ [unwortH]?] of the smallest tribuij^ls; * 
the * smallest tribunals’ signifying tribunals constituted to try 
the smallest matters. 

3 . That the saints shall amgels is not stated in so many 

words elsewhere, but ^iv. 9 the ‘world’ includes both men and 
angels. Angels, whether impejfect or positively evil, the ‘ world’s 
rulers ’ with whom the saints now wrestle (Eph. vi. 12), the world’s 
‘princes’ who withstand God's will (Dan. x. 13, ao), the responsible 
‘watchers’ {Book of Enoch) of the churches (Rev. ii and iii) 
who had to suffer God’s rebuke (see pote on ii. 6), were not 
separated in idea from the provinces they ruled or watched, and, 
along with the men of t^ir charge, would appear at Christ’s bar. 
With Christ, in his judicial functions, the saints (as one with him) 
were to be united (Matt. xix. 28). The words in Heb. i. 13, 14, 
ii. <ffF., also suggest the belief that even angels, those ‘ ministering 
spirits,’ were, in som<f sense, to be subject to the Son of Man and 
those who (|ecame sons through him. 

4. Again t|}e marginal renderings seem preferable : ‘ If then ye 
have tribunals pertaining to this life, set them to judge,’ &c. See 
argument, p. Paul ironically thrusts at the litigiousness in the 
church, Ind at the contemptuousness of the superior persons among 
its members towards their weaker^rethrcn (viii. i, 7). 

7. a defoot; in your spirituality!^ or a ‘defeat’ in your Christian 
conflict, ^orse than going to law'^before the heathen is the fact 
that you have occasions for going to law at all. Alxea^br, that 
is, without»going any further, the mere existence of disputes 
culminating in lawsuits is itself a defeat, a defect, a dead loss 
to you. y there is a reference in the original to a non-suit, it will 
mean a oractical non-suit already, before the case comes on; but 
of coursi, a«non*suit spiritually. 

8. ye yonrlelvea: you who, whether plaintiffs or^defendants, 
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9 O;: know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God ? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, jior abusers 

10 of themselves with men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall mherit the' 

11 kingdom of God. And such were some of you: butje 

were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified 
in the nam^ of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spfi'it 
9/ our God. I 

12 All things are lawful for me; but not all things are 

_ 

accusers or accused, are grasping at what you have no right to 
possess. Te do this, Christians though you profess to be; so 
fer fftnn enduring wrong, you inflict it. ^ , 

11 . snob: in original, neuter; < these things,* these scandalous 
things. ft-, 

were washed. In the Greeh/’the verb is not passive. 
Perhaps the reference is to the, submj^Jion of themselves to 
baptism; the same word in the same voice (the middle) is used 
in connexion with the baptism of Paul (Acts xxii. 16) : ‘have 
thyself baptized and wash away thy sins.' But Paul, speaking as 
he does to adult Christians, never severs baptism from faith : it is 
often, therefore, his figiire for faith. So here the expression 
is equivalent to ‘ ye believed, receiving the sign of it, the sign also 
of purification.’ 

ye weM eanctifiedi Clearly the initial stage, ^ye were set 
apart from sin to God.’ , 

ye were JusUfled. Again the initial stage. Not ‘made 
actually righteous' (a meining the word never has), but ‘ deemed 
righteous,* ‘freed from guilt,* ‘delivered from the burdjn of sins.’ 

in the name, &c.: in virtue of becoming one with Christ in 
all that he is to you. (For ‘ name ’ see note on i. a.) 

in the Spirit, &c.: in virtue of your spirit becoming united with 
the Spirit of God, and henceforward becoming assimilated by it. 

vi. ia-26. Theme. Christen freedom in things indifferent is 
not freedom for unchastity. ' \ 

Argument, Be assured that it is as 1 say: unchaste men and 
the like shall not inherit the kingdom (verses 9, to).' It is true 
that I have said, as some of you quote me, ‘all things are lawful 
for me.* Of course, 1 meant all things not immoral; dad 1 hold 
to what I said and meant. But even of things not imir onil not 
all are profitable. And, though all things arc lawfu* ibr nfe, none 
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expedient. All things are lawful for me; but I will not 
be brought under the power of any. Meats for the belly, 13 
and the beUy fir meats: but God shall bring to nought 


•such shall give the law to me. Foods (which are among things 
morally kic^erent) are related not to the man's permanent sell', 
but^ to the belly, and the bellv^ to foods; and God shall bring to 
nought^both it and them. [For the man's permanent self it is 
sometimes best to abstain, lest he injure another man's conscience. 
or*lest the food rule him.] [But unchastity is not, like food, 
^ morally intyfferent; it is not lawful for me.] The body [which, 
in one form or another, is part of man’s permanent self] is related 
not to unchastity, but to the Lord Jesus, and the Lord Jesus to 
the body: ISod, who raised up the Lord Jesus, will raise up us 
also (in bodies) by His power. You are not ignorant, I know, 
that your bodies are members of a <body whose ruling spirit is 
Christ: shall I ihen take away Christ's members and make^them 
the members of a harlot^ Shame on the thought! Or to put it 
more clearly. You are ignorant that he who is cemented 
in union with a harlot is oOTibody with her ; for, so far, there is 
the same fleshly onenff% thaP|he Scripture speaks of in regard 
to marriage. But he that is cemented in union with the Lord 
Jesus is one spirit with him. Let your habit be to flee from 
unchastity. There is no sin which a man can commit in which 
he so compromises his body, so sins against his own body, as 
unchastity. Or to put it in yet anothei* way. No man’s body 
is his own. You are not ignorant that your body is the shrine of 
the indwelling Holy Spirit, which you have from God. And, 
altogether, you are not your own' property : you were bought at 
a high price, when Christ suffered: I pray you, glorify the God 
who bought you in yoir body [as well as in your spirit]. 

12. All things are lawftil for me.* Probably a saying of 

Paul’s drag|:ed out of its limiting context by the exaggerators 
of Christian Kberty, but not mentioned in the church letter, to 
wl^ich he first refers in vii. i. Paul adheres to his pljfase, but 
draws a«distinciion, though more by implication than expressly; 
while he also makes two resenations even in the region of 
the lawful. I 

lawful... brought under the\y>wer of. The words used are 
closely relafbd, the second being derived from the participle of 
the first. 

13 . Meatl, it is here implied, had been the subject of the 
apostle’s affirmation, and he had referred, probably, both to 
Jewish sofuples and to the tenderness of the Christianized 
heathen Conscience still under the spell of old associations with 
idol w^hip.s Such ritual asceticism as was emeiigjng in the 
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both it and them. But the body is not for fornication, 

14 but for the Lord; and the Lord for the body: and God 
both raised the Lord, and will raise up us through his 

15 power. Know ye not that your bodies are members of 
Christ? shall I then take away the members of Christ,' 

16 and make them members of a harlot? God forbid. Or 
know yt not that he that is joined to a harlot is one 
body ? for, The twain, saith he, shall become one fle^^h. 

18 But he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit. Flee, 
fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is without the 

Corinthian church may be here referred to generally; but 
probably Paul was thinkin**’ particularly of the scrupulosity in 
avoiu.ng meat that had been, or might have been, offered to 
an idol. 

the body. Paul is looking at tb. body (not the ^ flesh *) 
as a continuity in this life and the n- At, and as an essential part 
of the man (see • us ’ in verse 14). See v-. The body will thus 
live on, though the sensual side, che desires and satisfactions of 
the various appetites, will be done away. Of these Paul some¬ 
times uses the belly as a type (Phil. iii. 19). The body is related 
to the Lord Jesus, the present body to the body of his humiliation, 
the future to the body o." his glory (Phil. iii. ai): it must not be 
alienated from him. 

14. power. The resurrection is reg. rded as a special mani¬ 
festation of God’s power (Rom. i. 4). 

15. members of Christ. Not here (as later in the Ephesians) 
members of his body the church, but of Christ as occupying the 
body: ‘It is not I that live, but Christ that liveth in me’ 
(Gal. ii. ao). The harlot, the antithesis to Chris*^, cannot be 
pictured as the head of a body of members; and this fact guides 
us to our interpretation of the first clause. 

taJee away: take away from their owner. 

16 j A confirming argument, making the case clearer. 

saith he, or ‘ saith it ’ (S* ripture). A quotation (partly from 
the LXX; the twain) found it Gen. ii. 34, as to Adam and Eve. 
Paul does not thereby class marriage, God’s ord’nance, with 
uBchastity (see vii. i, a), but merely points out the similarity of 
the lower relation. 

17. Joined nnto the Lord. The Greek verb is spiritually as well 
as literally used; as, for example, when Israel is spoken of as 
‘cleaving' to God (Deut. x. ao). 

18 . The summing up, inet is in the pres^'nt 'mperfcct 
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body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth again3t 
his own body. Or know ye not that your body is a tern- 19 
pie of the .Ho 5 y Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
from God ? and ye are not your own; for ye were bought 20 
with a price r glorify God therefore in your body. 

^ow concerning the things whereof ye wrote: It is 7 

■ —. . ■— ■ ■ . - .. . . j 

* 

te^se, implying habitual practice. In this case there is probably 
a point in the word itself: to flee is better than to roisist. 

withoat (i. e. * outside *) the body. Paul need not be accused 
of forgetting the sins of gluttony and drunkenness; for it would 
be false tp say that these sins are in the same category as 
unchastity, i. e. wholly within the body and by means of it, and 
so, as it were suicidally, against it. 

18 . Or to put .the sin in anotner light, and more str^gly. 

^ 1 have said, ‘^nis own l»>dy.'' But it is, after all, not his own. 

It is the shrine of the iMy Spirit. Your body is his ; and God 
sent him, for he is God’s.'^here must be no pollution on your 
part, even as there jg^no ^pprietorship." Christ takes up his 
residence in the body ni* the form of the Spirit (see verses 15, 17, 
compared with this verse). 

80 . bought: from your old bondage to sin. 
with (lit. ^ at ’) a price. The cost to God when He suffered in 
His beloved Son. , 

therefore: rather an exhortation than an inference. ' Now 
glorify God (whose ygu have wholly become by purchase) in 
your body (one part of you) * 

Qunetions of Morale railed by the Corinthian Church, vii-x. 

(a) Marriage and Divorce (vii). (Sec Introduction, pp. soft.) 

vii. i-7,**Theme. Celibacy has its place^ and so has marriage^ 
aciording to mch man's 'gift.' 

, Argument. But now as to the points you put befire me in 
your letter. First, the question of marriage or celibacy. It is 
an excellent thing (as you, or some of you, say) for a man not to 
be carnally joined in marriage, 'ifet this general and ideal maxim 
has its particular and practical '.Nmitations. Unchastity is rife 
at Corinth^: marriage is the proper remedy, each man having his 
own wife i|nd each woman her own husband. But the marriage 
must be a complete marriage, and in accordance with due con¬ 
sideration for the rights of each. Do not try the two things 
togethe^marriage and celibacy. Husband and wife must not 
keep wof^rom one another (as some of you seem to be doing) 
unle|^t be ty consent and for a fixed time, that you* may devote 
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2 good for a man not to touch a woman. But, because of 
fotnications, let each man have his own wife, and let each 

3 woman have her own husband. Let the husband render 
unto the wife her due: and likewise also the wife unto 

4 the husband. The wife hath not power Over her own 
body, but the husband; and hkewise also the husband 

yourselves without distraction to prayer: fos the suspension of 
the natural mlations may lead one or both into temptation else- 
where. What 1 say^ however, about celibacy, marriage and . 
marriage relations, I do not say by way of injunction, but by way 
of allowance: each must take that permitted course which is 
adapted to himself. Yet 1 would that all men had the gift of 
self-control that 1 have myself, so as not to need marriage at all. 
But natures differ : God’s gifts of grace vary;^ one man has one 
gift and another another, and each must act accordingly. 

1. The transition from questions of pu'ity to that of marriage is 

natural and immediate. ^« 

good for a man. The select! n\ of the concluding phrase, 
‘not to touch a woman,* suggests»that tins' passage refers to the 
idea that marriage was a pollution, and is not a defence of celibacy 
as something quite permissible and honourable In the latter case 
Paul would more naturally have said, ‘ It is quite honourable not 
to be married.* ‘ Good,’ then, means (as comes out in verses 5, 
32-36 and 40) that celibacy has its spiritual advantages, since 
some of the duties of marriage are apt (:o interfere with undis¬ 
tracted prayer and undivided service. 

2. But such advantages may be entirely counterbalanced. 
Humanity has desires that make marriage, broadly speaking, 
natural and necessary. Asceticism is mad to ignore facts: an 
ardent spirituality may incur far greater risks thai^ it avoids. 
Paul does not here exhaust the defence of marriage: he selects 
that particular point which Corinthian Christians would recognize 
as a strong one. 

foralcatloziB: as the definite article implies, well known to 
youand me as characteristic ofCtrinth. Ofcourse the rule Paul gives 
is general,,not universal, as wijff be more clearly seen further on. 

3 . The Greek word for ‘ iC&n ’ in verse i is comprehensive: 
Paul did not mean ‘ husband.’ In this verse he makes his meaning 
quite clear. Marriage must be a union in every sense. The due 
would-include that due consideration which saves from temptation. 

4 . There is in marriage no separate ownership of the person 
in the matter Paul is discussing. 

--- . j .i.J ' .ip —- 

’ See note on Professor Ramsay's view, p. 31. 
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hath not power over his own body, but the wife. Defraiud 5 
ye not one the other, except it be by consent for a seasJDn, 
that ye may give yourselves unto prayer, and may be to¬ 
gether again, that Satan tempt you not because of your 
incontin^cy. But this I say *by way of permission, not 6 
ot commandment. Yet I would that all men were even 1 
as I myself. Howbeit each man hath his own^gift from 
Ood, one after this manner, and another afte^ that. 

But I«say to the unmarried and to widows, It is good 8 


5. deftiiHd: that is, of conjugal rights. 

by oonsent for a season. In such a case tliere should be 
a mutual relinquishment, the risk ^9 one or the other being thus 
diminished. The risk is further diminished by the fact«of the 
temporariness of the rdhlquishment. 

give yourselves ^S^to prayer. Probably some special, 
continuous supplication for the absence of such distrac¬ 

tions. (‘ Prayer’ har Mic deJ^Jiite article here as in Acts ii. 42.) 

Inoontinenoy. Incapaci^ for prolonged self-restraint. 

6. this. Possibly refers to all the previous verses of vii. 
In that case, Paul disclaims any idea of fixed injunction, and 
points how all the states he has described are permissible, under 
fitting conditions. Or it may refer to^he particular matter just 
mentioned—the suspension of marriage relations for a time. 

7. even as Z mysJlf. He does not mean unmarried, but 
possessed of such self-control as not to need marriage. Then 
questions of devotion and service could be decided on their own 
merits without comiqg into conflict with other duties and con¬ 
siderations. But, he adds, this self-cohtrol is a gift to me from 
God. Others may not have this gift, even as 1 may not have 
their gifts. 

^vii. 8-24. jraul’s own preference for the unmarried state is not 
to be taken as prompting the married to separate. He now gives 
advice (or, in veree 10, injunction^ in the difiereiit cases: (i) the 
unmarried or widowed Christianf; (2) the married, ^when both 
husband and wife are Christians,\md when there is thought of 
separationf apparently on spiritual grounds; (3) the rest, when 
the marria|es are mixed, husband or wife being heathen. The 
general basis of the advice is, ‘ Abide as you are,’ or ‘ as you were 
when you became Christian ’; and (4) this general advice is 
applied jjS other cases, circumcision and uncircumcision, slavery 
and fr^ora, being taken as pertinent examples. 

8*^^ the icase of the unmarried and widowed Chvistians Paul 
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9 foi; them if they abide even as 1 . But if they have not 
continency, let them marry: for it is better to marry than 

10 to burn. But unto the married I give not t, 

but the Lord, That the wife depart not from her husband* 

11 (but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried,,pr else] 
be reconciled to her husband)(^ and that the husband I 

13 leave notTiis wife. But to the rest say I, not the I^ord 

I _ - —T -“I mm^ 

applies what he has said in verse 7 : ‘ Each has his special gifU| 
but to these I say, let them remain unmarried if they saVoJy can.*^ 
luimarried. The Greek word is applicable to bachelors ancn 
spinsters, to widowers and widows. But it seems to be confincd| 
hero to men: for (i) widows are specified and (a) maidens arel 
not spoken of till verse 95.Maidens had little choice in th^ 
matterC’ Widows, under Athenian law, were equally under 
guardianship; but possibly in a mixed qfmmunity like CoriutP 
they had more right to dispose of themsf'vfes, and this led Paul t( 
mention them separately. Under %/.iian law, women std itu-^ 
could marry whom they liked. j 

good. The same Greek word as in verse i: Ht has it 
spiritual advantages.' 

even as Z. Better,' as I also abide *; i. e. without marriai|t^'' 
or remarriage. This leaves room for Paul having been a widow#,. 
as some contend he was. 

9. to marry than to burn. The tenses imply * marry or 
for all than go on burning.' Paul would 'spare them the temi 
tion of continual and unfulfilled desire for marriage. « . 

10 . the married. Christians already in wedlock. *• 
give charge. A stronger word than ‘ say,’ becaiuse he 

quote the ordinance of Jesus himself, Matt v. 32 and elsewl 
(Of course, as between Christians, Paul would not fegard 
Lord’s exception as operative.) 

the v^ife depart not. (The Greek word means full divoi 
Why does Paul take the wife’s case first ? Perhaps the movei 
for separation proceeded, at Corinth, more from the women 
from the men. Separation mea pt larger freedom for the wc 
and perhaps the ascetic feeling had more hold upon the w< 
than upon the men. 

11. bat and if she depart. Paul faces facts, and does his 

with them. Clearly he does not expect Christ's command tc 
a rigid rule regardless of circumstances. He falls back uf 
limitation implied in Luke xvi. 18: ‘At any rate, lei her^t 
marry another man.' ^ fj ■ 

leave not: i. e. either send away, or let go. DifTerenr 9^k 
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If any brother hath an unbelieving wife, and she is cpn- 
^tent to dwell with him, let him not leave her. And 4 he 13 
* woman wbichi hath an unbelieving husband, and he is 
|4:ontent to dwell with her, let her not leave her husband. 

I For thp wnbelieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and 14 
I tlje unbelieving wife is sanctified in the brother: else 
I were your children unclean; but now are theytioly. Yet 15 


, wdWs are used in the text for ‘ depart * and ‘ leave not,’ but it is 
unsafe ($^e verses 12, 13) to formulate reaf distinctions in meaniifg. 
y^oth imply divorce. Paul does not formally apply the limitation, 
l^do not Aarry another,’ to the case of the husband. Perhaps no 
;^u'ch case at Corinth was within his knowledge. 

It 12. the rest. Christian husbapds with heathen wiveh, Chris¬ 
tian wives with heathen husbands. 

; not the Lord, ^i^ist had not dealt with the question of 
lixed marriages ; theyn^ not come under his cognizance. 

12, 13 . is content. Greek verb in each verse takes for 

ranted the contem,. :|'ary ^^nsent (verse la) of the believing 
|usband, and (verse 13) of Ihe believing wife. The movement 
)wards separation, he implies, must not, and naturally will 
Jlpt, cpme from the side of the Christian partner. 

' sanctified. Not, of course, made actually and personally 
aWnt. but, in a sense, set apart fronf sin to God by virtue of 
Wsest association with a saint. The heathen wife, the heathen 
b^band, were not irf the outer darkness of heathendom, but 
Jin a drcle of light radiating forth from the Christian consort. 
)and ^d wife were not thereTore in spheres so different that 
iration was the natural issue. So far was the solidarity of 
ind and wife a Christian solidatity, if one or other was 
d^stifh. • 

jj.|^npw am they holy; rather, ‘ as it is, they are holy.' The 
istian solidarity of husband and wife is argued, from the 
aowledged position of the cliildren. Without comment Paul 
trts,that the children with one parent a Christian are within 
t|i^hristian pale. The childreil are the embodiment and proof 
ofgic union of the parents : theii\;ihristian position It a sign and 
that even in the Christian sphere the parents cannot be 
l^^ly sundered. 

f .^ we ask how this ‘ holiness' works out, the explanation must 
from the influence that lies in a close association which is 
I loving. 

jiis Passage neither proves nor disproves that infants were 
practical belief of the time in the solidarity of the 

N 2 
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if ;;he unbelieving departeth, let him depart: the brother 
or\he sister is not under bondage in such cases : but God 
16 hath called us in peace. For how knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest 

family under its head helps us to understand the Taptism of 
households when the father accepted the gospel; and .to this 
extent thefc is presumption that there was baptism of children, 
and even of infants. Paul's words here strengthen that presunyj- 
tion. It is eaSy to see, likewise, that they would have confirmed, 
if^hey did not originate, the practice. • 

But some aver that, if children had been baptized, Paul’s 
argument would have been spoiled, because a definite^act would 
then have made them ‘ holy'; and to this definite act the heathen 
consort would not have submitted. But baptism did not make 
holy; ,*^he holiness was in the Subjects already, and, with grown¬ 
up people, gave a title to baptism (Acts x. 47J. And it was the 
holiness (in this case the external holin^'^ of the children that 
Paul needed for his argument again?; Ihe separableness of the 

parents. S" . . -n , 

Care must be taken not to go b-yond what is written. Paul 
does not encourage mixed marriages: he declares against them 
(a Cor. vi. 14). He only says here that, if the heathen consort is 
willing to remain, such marriages should not be annulled, 

15 . The Christian contort must not force himself or herself 
upon the unwilling heathen consort. 

departeth, < is for separation.' 

under bondage. By becoming a Christian the husband or 
wife has not been enslaved: the Christian consort has not been 
lied hand and foot to the letter of the rule against divorce socas 
to feci conscience-stricken Jf divorce takes plhce in this way. 

but... In peace. Either, ‘ not in an atmosphere of bondage, 
but in an atmosphere of peace hath God called us a^ Christians: 
therefore you are not bound to insist on the maintenance of 
a union which means perpetual disturbance.’ «' 

Or, moreover in peace ; ‘ besides being free to let the heathen 
consort go, there are consideytions of domestic^ peace in the 
constant breach of which the Christian life is imperilled.* 

16 . The certainty of disturbance with an unwilling consort 
must not be set aside for the sake of the problematical chance of 
converting that consort. 

It is possible, however, to translate the Greek, ‘ How knowest 
thou... whether thou wilt not save... ? ’ (a Kings (LXX) xii. aa'i. 

Accordingly, though the above interpretation of verslN i5> 
appears to be most consistent with the continuity of tjiestyverses 
considered on their own merits, the latter renderiiik of vc’.'^e 16 
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thou, 0 husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife ? O^ly, 17 
as the Lord hath distributed to each man, as God hath 
called each, s& let him walk. And so ordain I in all the 
churches. Was any man called being circumcised? lei 18 
him rkot»become uncircumcised. Hath any been called 


gives a foothold to those who allege that, as there se#ms to have 
b^en at Corinth more tendency to divorce than to conscientious 
scruple against it, there is little room for supposing that Paul was 
arguing against such a scruple. These, interpreters, therefoj^e, 
make the two first clauses of verse 15 a parenthetical limitation, 
and mak^the last clause an exhortation to the Christian consort 
to live peaceably with the heathen consort if the latter be willing 
to remain. The possibility expounded in verse j6 is then added 
as a fresh inducement. The wdalc point of this interpretation 
is the di-slocation ofyerse 15, the ‘peace* being connected not 
with its own verse, bui'tyith verses 12,13, and being compromised 
not by the enforced livin|'‘together, but by the living apart. 

After all, Paul do'^s ar^' against the scruple in the first part 
of verse 15; and it'becomes, therefore, simply a question of 
degree, how much or how little he is to be permitted to say 
against it. 

17 . This is the only rule that can be made, and it can be but 
a general one. Christ's assignment of ^ork and lot in the Church, 
corresponding to the position in life in which God has called the 
man, constitutes a general requirement to fulfil duty in that position. 
This, Paul adds, is the rule he lays down in all the churches. 
His idea of Christianity was the leavening, not the disruption, 
of social relations. He does not, however, intend arbitrarily to 
fix a man for life Ih the extenial cqpditions in which he was 
at his conversion. But he means that the man must not arbitrarily 
change thepi from the idea that spirituality gave him freedom 
for revolution, or that external conditions were not within the 
scope of God’s will for him. Paul is speaking, of* course, of 
conditions that are not in themselves sinful. 

18 . Paul takes as his first 1 illustration the great religious 

distinction, Jew and Gentile. * 

Was aijman called as a Jew? 'as a Jew let him serve Christ. 
(The ‘calling* in all these verses stands for the effectual calling, 
the conveision.) 

let lilm not become nnoixotimolsed. The literal basis of the 
figure was that renegade Jews had sometimes sought to efface 
the m^s of circumcision, desiring, in some cases, as Josephus 
tells lii. t<i appear^ in the gymnasium without being seen to be 
JevsTC BuC as circumcision involved (Gal. v. 3V the keeping 
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19 in .uncircumcision ? let him not be circumcised. Circum¬ 
cision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing; but the 

20 keeping of the commandments of God. 'Let» each man 

21 abide in that calling wherein he was called. Wast thou 
called being a bondservant ? care not for it: bv.t ,?f thou 

p r~ 

of the law,bit is probable that Paul meant, ^ remain (for yourself) 
a law-abiding Jew/ ^use the means of grace to which you have 
been accustomed: they will suit you best.’ This general rule, 
however, had its proper limitations; it was not to separate him 
from other Christians, or lay them under an obligation to be like 
him (Gal. ii. II if.). 

let him not he oivonmeised. Let him not be narrower than 
God, who called him as a Gentile: let him not take burdens upon 
himself which God had not iiaposed as conditions of salvation. 
Such burdens will also be strange and irksome. » 

19 . Whether you are a Jew or not ivsbt the point: the point 
is whether you are obedient to Gf^; that alone has real 
significance. /•’* 

to. calling. Not secular vocati^.n, but ^*ne atmosphere of sur¬ 
rounding conditions in which God had called the man. 

31 . Paul’s second illustration is the great social distinction— 
bond and free. The converted slave, conscious of the equality of all 
men in Christ, naturally Ipnged to throw off his bondage. Any 
such attempt on the part of Christian slaves to emancipate them¬ 
selves, and any support or sympathy wljich Christianity might 
have afibrded to such an attempt,^would, in the conditions of the 
time, have brought down the imperial power upon all Christians, 
whether bond or free, and would have involved the Christian 
Church in all the horrors pf a servile war. This result Paul may 
have foreseen and desired to avoid; but it would be an anachronism 
to expect the mind of Paul to have worked out, as a logical issue 
of Christian equality, the inconsistency of slavery with Christian 
brotherhoo: j. He sought to bring the sense of Christian brother¬ 
hood to bear upon the treatment and the estimate of the slave, 
but the slave was left to be a slave still. He sent back Onesimus 
to Philemon to be regarded longer simply as a slave, but 
as more than a slave, a broth^ beloved’ (Philem. 

Imt if thou oaust hooome free, use it rather. This translation 
is not only more natural but grammatically more correct than the 
alternative; ‘Nay, even if thou canst become free, use (slavery) 
rather.* (i) It is more natural.' If Paul regarded marriage as 
undesirable in those days because it restricted Christiaitaservice, 
much more must he have so regarded slavery, (a) Jt gram¬ 
matically mor'e correct. In the absence of an expre^ed objt^t for 
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canst become free, use it rather. For he that was caljed 22 
in the Lord, being a bondservant, is the Lord’s freedman: 
likewise h^ tliat was called, being free, is Christ’s bond- 
servant. Ye were bought with a price \ become not 23 
bond^r^nts of men. Brethifen, let each man, wherein 24 
hp was called, therein aljjde with God. 

Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of 25 


1I1C verb use, we should take the nearest idea, that of 'becoming 
free.’ llforeover the verb ‘ use' is in tfle aorist tense, implying 
the taking of an ' opportunity,’ not the continuing to use an old 
state of filings. Lastly, the verb ‘ use ’ suits a good thing better 
than one which is obviously, and in the view of Paul, something 
not to be enjoyed but endured. •'Bhese considerations lead us to 
regard the latter part of verse ai as a limiting parenthesilT 

22. This looks ba^^Io the exhortation: ‘Never mind Tif you 
ai-e a slave).* Christ **D9ught for the slave freedom, freedom 
from sin; but, as Lightfocf.says, 'a service is still due from the 
libertHS (the freedifllta) to t»e patronm (the protector).’ Christ 
bought also the freeman from his master, sin: he is, there¬ 
fore, the Lord’s slave. ‘Being made free from sin, ye became 
bondservants of righteousness ’ (Rom. vi. 18). ‘Whose service is 
perfect freedom.* 

23. Application ofvi. ao to the new^ontext. ‘ Christ ransomed 
you to be his free bondservants. Fall not back into bondage to 
men.’ The last clausS may have some hidden reference; but it 
appears to mean (as addressed to all), ‘ Let none of the merely 
lijiman influences in your city or in your church bring you into 
moral slavery (‘thftonly slavery unworthy of you,* Weiss), and 
so interfere with the service due to ydlir only master, Christ.* 

24. Fiilal repetition of the general rule, with the addition 
of the afftetionate introduction Bxethxen, and the solemn 
germination ‘in the presence of God,* which meanspnot in the 
presence of men, so that any desire to please them shall divert 
you from the true service, 

vii. 25-40. Themf, As widows and Christians 

generally .9 Thi arcutnstan^s of the time discourage change of earthly 
condition^ and the unmarried state leaves greater freedom for Christian 
service. 

Argument. On the question whether maidens shall be given 
in manage or not, I have no word of Christ, but I give the 
best jufigement in my power as one whose judgement Christ has 
meoMully made worthy of trust. In the present distressful time 
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thf Ix)rd: but I give my judgement, as one that hath 
2 ft obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I think there¬ 
fore that this is good by reason of the present distress, 
27 namffyy that it is good for a man to be as he is. Art thou 
bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. vAct thou 

38 loosed from a wife ? seek not ^ wife. But and if thou 

* 

marr)', then hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath 
not sinned. ^ Yet such shall have tribulation in the flesh; 

it has its spiritual advantages, both for married and unmarried, 
to abide without change of state. Marriage is no sin, but it will 
bring trouble. The time, too, before Christ comes' is short, 
leading us to sit loose to all earthly interests and relationships; 
for they pass away. But what I am aiming at is not to coerce 
you iifio my view, but to save you, i(. I jfan, from what must 
inevitably distract you in Christian servi<^.'and marriage imposes 
mutual duties and considerations which must be distracting. 
Fathers should be guided by a sense f'. fairness to their unmarried 
daughters: to give them in marriag[^ is nolr^vrong: to keep them 
single is better. Lastly, as to widows; they are free to marry 
again, keeping, of course, in mind all the while their allegiance to 
Christ. But the widow will be happier if she abide as she is: 
that is my judgement; and I think that 1 give the mind of the 
Spirit in what I say. 

95. oommandment; expressly given, in whatever way. 

Jndgament: perhaps rather ‘opinion’; the expression 

think,’ verse 26, suggests the weaker word. 

tnistworthy in his view of Christian duty. * 

96. X think ... that tUs is good. The iGreek word for * is * 
means, ‘ is as a starting-point ’; Paul states the general principle 
on which he bases the discussion : ‘ change of state unddvisable.’ 

present distress. The persecution leading up to the ' great 
distress' (^uke xxi. 23^ ushering in the Second Advent. Paul 
had some experience of it at Ephesus. The emphasis of the Greek 
word/or ‘distress' is on outward privation. 

that It is good. A ne^ construction, defining what it 
is that is ‘good.’ Tlie GreekflTor ‘man’ is the comprehensive 
word—anybody, man or woman—though the next verse proceeds 
to deal, in form, with the man only. 

97. loosed means simply, by antithesis, ‘art thou »b/-bound?’ 
As we say ‘unencumbered,’without thinking of any process by 
which the state was attained 

98. in the flesh. In their human relations and bodily 
circumstancofi. 
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and I would spare you. But this I say, brethren, the 29 
time is shortened, that henceforth both those that hare 
wives may be a% though they had none; and those that 30 
weep, as though they wept not; and those that rejoice, 
as thought they rejoiced not;* and those that buy, as 
thongl^ they possessed not^ and those that use the world, zi 
as not abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth 
avi^y. But I would have you to be free from cares. He 32 
• that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord^ 

29. X say. A fresh point, giving pertinence to his 
advice against change of state. 

shortened. See Christ’s promise, Matt. xxiv. 22, ‘ For the 
elect’s sake those days shall be shortened’ (the Greek words, 
however, are net the 'Wmf). * 

that... those . he. Rather, ^ leading .. . those . . . 

to be.’ We cannot say that this was the ‘ aim ’ of God in shortening 
the time; but we can say ti at the shortening of the time * gave 
reason for’ sitting l^e to ^rldly interests and relationships. 
(This is another instance of the ‘conceived result’ as contrasted 
with ‘ direct design ’ or ‘ actual result.’) 

as though they had none. A true sense of proportion could 
not regard in the same light permanent possessions and emotions 
and those which would very soon pass away; and the same sense 
of proportion would dissuade from making changes and adding 
to relationships which would Ijist so short a time, and bring 
distress and distraction while they lasted. The apostle illustrates 
th^right attitude towards married life by further instances of true 
spiritual detachment. • , 

30. poaseMed not. The Greek verb implies ‘absolute 
ownership.^ 

31. ahualng it: rather, ‘having the full use of it,’ ‘using 
it to the utmost,’ as though their full enjoyment lay thenaih. 

fashion ... passeth awsy. The outward show of human 
life is passing away as the coming of the Lord draws nigh. The 
treasure must be ‘ in heaven *; ar^ in what we are, not in what 
we have. ^ % • 

32. ‘But 1 want you to be free from the distracting causes 
for such a contradictory situation.’ And then he returns to his 
leading theme, the spiritual advantages of the unmarried over the 
married state at that time. 

is o^sftd for the things of the Lord. He uses paradoxically 
the same vgord for ‘careful* that he has just deprecated. As 
Edwards sayf; ‘Care has two sides, The one is devotedness, 
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33 bow he may please the Lord: but he that is married is 
careful for the things of the world, how he may please his 

34 wife. And there is a difference also between ihe wife and 
the virgin. She that is unmarried is careful for the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in bedy and in 
spirit: but she that is married^is careful for the tilings of 

35 the worts, how she may please her husband. And this I 
say for yom* own profit; not that I may cast a snare u^on 


the other is distraction. He who cares for the things of Christ 
concentrates his thoughts on one purpose ; he (i. c. the Christian) 
who cares for the things of the world is distracted between the 
worl^ and Christ.' * • 

33 . P.iul need not be speaking altogithc^? of ilH^gitimatc caring. 
In spite of the broad principle enuncijC-d in verses 29-31, Paul 
was quite aware that a Christian could not be, as it were, both 
married and unmarried. A marri^ Ch^^ian could not devote 
himself as unreservedly to some ^inds ox Christian service as if 
he had no one dependent upon him. A certain consideration was 
due to the wife; and the husband was bound sometimes to serve 
Christ on what might seem to him at the time the lower rather 
than the higher plane. «But Paul was also quite aware that a 
man could be braver by himself than when he saw the trouble 
his bravery would bring upon wife and qjiildren. 

34. And there is a diffexencip. Perhaps, accepting the reading 

preferred by Westcott and Hort, and by Weiss, we should attach 
this to verse 33, and render as in the margin, with the ‘ many 
ancient authorities': * aqd is divided. So %lso the woman that is 
unmarried and the virgin is carc|ul,' &c. In that case^^^^* is divided ’ 
would mean, ‘ is distracted between the one call ^nd the other.' 
The same Greek word occurs in the phrase, ‘ a kingdom divided 
against itself,' Matt. xii. 25. • 

that she may he holy both in body and in spirit : may be 
wholly consecrated to the Lord, See note on vi. ao. Tliere 
is here nq reflection on mar/age, as if the union were unholy 
(see verse a8). * ^ 

35. The apostle again disclaims all rigidity and compulsion in 
his ruling. The Greek word rendered in A.V. andfR. V. snars 
is a ‘ halter * and not a * trap.* * 1 wish to profit you spiritually, 
to further your own ” true interest, not to constrain you,’ or 
perhaps (as Alford thought) ‘entangle and encumbe\you with 
difficult precepts.’ Paul’s fundamental object w%s tQ extend 
rather thait curtail Christian liberty, the liberty to dbey. 
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you, btit for that which is seemly, and that ye may attend 
upon the Lord without distraction. But if any man 36 
thinketh that he behaveth himself unseemly toward his 
virgin daughter^ if she be past the flower of her age, and 
if nee^sarequireth, let him do* what he will; he sinneth 
nq^; Jet them marry. But he that standeth stedfast in 37 
his heart, having no necessity, but hath power*as touch¬ 
ing his own will, and hath determined this* in his own 

seemly is best explained by its attendant adjective 'assiduousi}' 
waiting ujJbn ’ (Jit, * sitting near *). * The Christian comeliness of 
a maiden was her devotion to the Lord.* 

without distraction. In the •story of Martha and Mary 
(Luke X. 38-42^ Greet words occur for ‘ distraction,’ ‘ carii!|:,’ and 
‘ sitting near,’ which ^milar to those here used. 

36. any man; father'or representative of the father (hence 
* daughter' is better omitted\ The will of father or of guardian 
was law in this matflSi^;. Perhaps the Corinthians had put some 
such case to Paul. 

hehaveth ... unseemly : an expression suggested, no doubt, 
by the ^seemly* of the last verse. Such unseemliness would 
be opposed to what Paul desires. The father or guardian may 
feel that, if he refuse consent to the marriage, he is exposing 
the maiden’s suitor to temptation and the maiden herself to 
disgrace. ^ ** 

past the* flower of her age*. That is, beyond, in the sense 
of having attained, the culminating point of development. This 
suggests the greatness Of the risk rather than the mere idea 
that the maiden was passing her prime. This interpretation is 
supported By the next phrase. * 

if need* so req.ulretli: if the maiden’s nature calls for 
m|rriage as the wiser course. » 

what he will. That case only is here considered in which 
the father or guardian desires the marriage. 

37. etaudeth stedflitt: having\no apprehension or misgiving 
of the kind lust mentioned. ’’ 

having no neoeesity : his hand not morally forced by the 
maiden’s nature or by other circumstances. This corresponds 
to the former clause, if need so xegnlxeih. 

hie own will: based on his view that single life is best 
for the n^iden. 

hath* determined; hath judged, after, so to say, trjdng the 
case in his Hlart. • 
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38 heart, to keep his own virgin daughter^ shall do ^ 11 . So 
tll^n both he that giveth his own virgin davghter in mar¬ 
riage doeth w’ell; and he that giveth her tiottin marriage 
shall do better. A wife is bound for so long time as her 
husband liveth ; but if tfie husband be dead,.^hp is free 
40 to be married to whom she wili; only in the Lord^ But 
she is hc^pier if she abide as she is, after my judgement: 
and I thinlft that I also have the Spirit of God. 

to keep : not simply at home unmarried, but guarded in the 
state of singleness as the best. * 

sliBll do well: more positive than the tinnetli not of 
verse 36. It is not merely allowable : it is commendable. 

38 rThe apostle now goes so far as to/;iy tljat both courses 
are, in their several situations, commenU^e, but the one is more 
so than the other if it can be pursued. He is thinking again 
of the circumstances of the time. . 

39 . A concluding word on the rej^rriagp^fwidows. Apparently 
an ascetic section regarded such remarriage as reprehensible. 
Paul asserts the widow’s freedom, with the reservation that she 
must bear in mind her Christian position and obligations. 

only in the Lord. This does not directly mean that the 
husband must be ta thh Lord: only that the widow’s action 
must be consistent with her Christianity. 

40. happier. The Greek equivalent® is the higher word for 
‘happy'’: so, ‘more inwardty blessed,’ as free from those 
conditions which, iii their legitimate claim for consideration, 
might stand in the way of Christian servife, especially in tRoso 
times of strain and stress? 

Judgement: that is, of coume, ‘opinion.’ It is oot a formal 
decision. The apostle does not at any time c!aim for this 
‘ opinion^ ’ a binding authority, but presses it as worthy of attention 
(ct verse 25, 2 Cor. viii. 10; Philem. 14). See the next clause. 

think: my view is. The word implies not hesitation and 
uncertainty, but conviction the result of thought and in¬ 
ference. • 

1 also. As well as oiner i..nnstians (vi. 19), and, among 
these, the Corinthian Christians who advanced the teaching of the 
Spirit in support of other views. ’ 


* See articles by the present writer in Expor.itor, i^t seffes, vol. ix 
and X, ‘A Word-Study in the New Testament,’ 

“ ypwfo).* 
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Nov^ concerning things sacrificed to idols: We know 8 

{b) Meats offered to Idols {yiii—xu i). 

viii. I-13. * Theme, On the question of eating meat offered to 

idols ; knowledge must be guided by brotherly love. 

Akcumei^. In regard to what y^u ask about eating what has 
been oilerea in sacrifice to idols, all Christians presumably, as you 
say^ h^e knowledge, that isf intelligent acquaintance with the 
facts. But knowledge does not settle the question. Knowledge 
alqpe, demanding recognition, breeds conceit; whereas Christian 
brotherly love brings spiritual growth. If any man \hink that he 
has come lo full knowledge of anything, <he knows not yet as 
he ought to know; but if any man love God, he is recognized by 
God; he hfis the highest and safest recognition, not that of men 
admiring and spoiling him. On the question, then, of eating what 
has been offered to idols, we know jas you say) instinctively as 
Christians that in tl^ wide world Inade by God there is j|o idol 
as idolaters conT:eiv^.^,to be, and there is no true God but one. 
For though (as you say in your letter) there are beings with the 
name of gods, whether above the earth or on the earth (as in fact 
there are, gods manyi|^ld lon^ many), yet to us Christians there 
is but one God, the Father, fr^ whom is all creation (including 
these so-called gods) and from whom are we Christians (the new 
creation) designed for his service; and but one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom is all creation, and through whom are we Christians 
(the new creation). Yet all Christians possess not this knowledge, 
fully ascertained and made their own ; but some, haunted to this 
day by the feeling that*the idol is real, eat the meat with the 
uneasy sense that it has been an idol sacrifice, and their conscience 
being weak (that is, easily disturbed by trivial and vain scruples) 
is defiled. But what we eat will not affect God’s judgement when 
we appear before Him*: if we do not eat| we are not thereby short 
of what H# will require : if we do eat, we are not thereby 
abundantly provided. But what you have to see to is, that this 
full right of yours to eat become not an occasion of stumbling 
to •your over-scrupulous brethren. For if one of therf sec you 
who possess recognized knowledge sitting at table in an idol 
temple, will not his conscience, weak as it is with scruples, be 
built up into ruinous strength so tli^t, in spite of scruples, he shall 
cat what hps been offered to idols? For, in such case, ruined 
through your knowledge is he that is weak—your brother, 
remember, to save whom Christ died. In thus sinning against 
your brethren, in thus smiting their conscience in its weakness, 
you sin against Christ. Therefore, speaking f^r myself, if I find 
in any particular case that what I am eating leads my brother to 
violate his oonscience, and so to stumble, I will eat no desh for 
evermore, that I make not this my brother so to stumlflc. 
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that wc all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth iip, but 

2 Idve edifieth. If any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 

3 thing, he knoweth not yet as he ought id kwow; but if 

4 any man loveth God, the same is known of him. Con¬ 
cerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to idols, 
we know that no idol is anything in the world, ar^d that 

5 there is fto God but one. For though there be that are 
called godsf whether in heaven or on earth; as there ^ire 

6 gods m|ny, and lofds many; yet to us there is'^one God, 

1 . We know that we all have knowlekir®. Possibly we all 
have knowledge is a quotation from the church letter. 

Knowledge puffeth up: that is, knowledge unregulated by 

,, 

2. thinketh that he knoweth. Tha p^iect tdnse of knoweth 

implies completed knowledge. ^ 

3 . The apostle takes the love into the highest region ; and then, 
instead of adding ‘ knoweth God ^-jfas he jp^uld have done, love 
of the Highest being the avenue |o the highest knowledge—he 
prefers is known of him, because this, the highest kind of 
recognition, brings complete satisfaction without conceit, which is 
love of self. 

4 . we know that noi idol ia anything: lit perhaps, ^ that 
there is no idol ’; that is, no such being as an idol according to 
the idolater’s idea, an effective representative of an unseen deity. 
Possibly this also is a quotation from the letter, a quotation 
including the last clause of the verse and all but the parenthesis 
in verses 5, 6, ‘as there are gods many and lords many,’ wliich 
looks like an admission of the fact they allege. 

5 . Wc must not suppose that Paul is thinking heie of beings 
without existence, or simply of the gods of the he^athen, which 
were ‘ no gods,’ Isa. xxxvii. 19. The unseen nudia of the Divine 

. govcrnmAit, in whose existence and potency the Jews believed, 
were sometimes called by them gods or lords (see note on 
ii. 6). What Paul says is, that they were not really on the 
level of dqity^ The phrase /r on eaiTth may in part refer in 
Paul's mind to such visible representatives of Divine ^^thority as 
Christ speaks of in John x. 34,35, ‘If he called them gods to whom 
the word of God came.’ » 

6. God ■. . Lord. The context suggests that no distinction in 
dignity is intended here. The different words are used because 

‘ See an article (by the present writer) in the Thinkerf hJay, 1805, 
‘ St. Paul’s view of the Greek Gods,’ p. 433. < 
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the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; an 4 
one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and 
we through Jii». Howbeit in all men there is not that 7 
knowledge: but some, being used until now to the idol, 
eat as ^ ^ thing sacrificed to hn idol; and their con¬ 
science oeing weak is defile^. But meat will not commend 8 
us to God : neither, if we eat not, are we the woiee; nor, 
if ve eat, are we the better. But take heed lest by any 9 
means thi§ liberty of yours become a,stumblingblock ta 
the weak. For if a man see thee which hast knowledge 10 
sitting at ifieat in an idol’s temple, will not his conscience, 
if he is weak, be emboldened tc^ eat things sacrificed to 
idols? For IhrgugMhy knowledge he that is weak perish- 11 
eth, the brother for Whose sake Christ died. And thus, 13 
sinning against the brethren, and wounding their con¬ 
science when it is^’IJ^eak, y\ sin against Christ. Where- 13 
fore, if meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat 


of the gods and lords many in verse 6, where ‘ gods and 

lords’ are a mere amplification of the ‘^ods' in the first clause; 
and also because ‘ Lord ’ (the constantly recurring O. T. name for 
Jehovah) is the special Nf T. title of Jesus Christ. 

6. See the argument on p. 189.* 

7. weak: easily disturbed by scruples not based on facts: in 
this*case, the scruple Jthat the previous connexion of the meat 
with an idol makes some difiercnce. * 

8. will ndt oonunend. The final judgement is referred to in 
this future teiAe. See the argument. 

10. The scrupulous man, without having intelligently Reasoned 
liinjself out of his scruples, is fortified, by his respect for tiie 
superiority of his fellow Christian’s knowledge, to do that which 
in his heart he still thinks wrong or at least doubtful. Such 
surrender to influence instead of afi-gument sullies the*purity of 
conscience. Their conscience ... is defiled’ (verse 7), is 
‘wounded’ ^erse 12) when thus ‘emboldened’ {Itt. ‘built up’). 

11. perlanetlL. Paradoxically, the ‘building up’ is ruin, because 
‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin ’ (Rom. xiv. 23). 

Glurlst died: ‘ and thou canst not even abstain, though he is, 
in Christ, thy brother.’ 

13 . if meaft p&aketh, &c. Observe that Paul buifds hi| argument 
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r^o flesh for evermore, that I mak^ not my brother to 
sil^umble. 

Am I not free? am I not an apostleP'havje I not seen 


on definite cases, not on imagined possibilities. A conscience, when 
ascertained to be over-scrupulous, must be Icvingl^ considered. 
That the casual possibility of brushing against over-scrupuJious|iess 
should ruk the whole practice of the church is quite another matter. 
That would mean government by the weak, legislation by the 
unintelligentj regulation by the ill-regulated. 

I 

ix. 1-27. Theme. PauVs own example. He waives his 
apostolic rights. 

Note. The appeal to the broad-minded portion of the Corinthian 
church to curtail their Christian liberty and waive their just rights 
for thr sake of their over-scrupulous and 1^« intelligent brethren, 
Paul enforces by his own example. you''to do only what 

I do myself. Though an apostle, I refrain from asserting my full 
apostolic rights, that my preaching of the gospel may not be 
prejudiced thereby in the eyes of^ose have not Iraowledgc 

of me for what I really am.’ ^ 

It is an exegetical error to look upon this chapter as primarily 
a defence of Paul’s apostleship. It is upon his rights as an apostle 
that the enforcement of the appeal is based; but what defence 
there is is only in passing, and is quite subsidiary to the main 
argument. 

Argument. Am not I myself a man with Christian liberty? 
Nay, am I not an apostle with* apostolic rights ? That I am an 
apostle is undoubted. Jesus the Lord himself gave me,|my 
commission when we met face to face : you, my converts, have by 
your conversion sealed alid confirmed it. This is my answer to 
my questioners and critics. Well, have I not a right to maintenance 
from the churches; yea, to the maintenance of a Christian wife 
also, if It.will, like the rest of the apostles; yea, like the Load’s 
brethren and like Cephas, the pattern apostle of my detractors? 
Or is it only I and Barnabas that must work at a trade besides 
for a living ? Does a soldier oma campaign pay his own expenses ? 
Do not planters of vineyards rand keepers of sheep eet a living 
out of their labour? Nor is this only a human way of talking. 
Does not the Divine law of Moses forbid the muzzling of the ox 
as he treads out the corn ? In such a command God looks beyond 
oxen to us preachers; just as He looked to us when it was 
written that the ploughman and the thresher should labo^ir in hope 
of sharing in the fruit of their labour. We sowed for you spiritual 
seed ; lilllq enough is it if we reap something material from you 
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Jesus our Lord ? aj^e not ye my work in the Lord ? If* to a 
others I am not an apostle, yet at least 1 am to you: for 
the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. My 3 


as a Lfcjp. %Other teachers take from you a share in this as their 
due; much more right have wc who taught you first. But we 
hai/c waived this our right ?wc bear all such deprivations that 
the gospel of Christ may have no hindrance. T^e another 
parallel. They that fulfil the sacred duties of ttie temple are 
maintained from the temple funds : they that minister at the altar 
have their*portion in what is offered upoli it; so also the Lofd 
hath enjoined that the preachers of the gospel shall live out of the 
preaching*of the gospel. But I have waived all these claims; 
nor do I now write that these claims may be satisfied. Better 
I should die than that any man sl^c«ild rob me of this my glory. 
What is this g]ory4»^My preaching is not anything to giBry in : 
preach I must: woe i^.m® if 1 preach not. If my preaching v/erc 
voluntary, I should receive pay for it; but, as it is not voluntar}', 
it is a stewardship placed in my hands. My pay is—to make 
the preaching of thS^jospel irec of charge, stopping short of my 
rights as a preacher. So wiili my apostolic practice generallJ^ 
Free from the control of any man, I have made myself all men's 
slave, that I might win more men. So to Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might win Jews: to those under the law I became as though 
under the law, though not myself strictly under the law, that 
1 might win those under the law : to those without the law 
I became as one witlibut the law (though not myself really 
without a law of God, but under a law of Christ), that I might 
win those that are without the law. I have become, in this 
seifse,. all things to airmen, that by all means I might save some. 
And all this I do that, by preaching thi? gospel as I ought, I may 
share in its«ble5sings with them. Do you as I do. You know well 
that, while tlley that run for a prize all run, all do not obtain : so 
run that you fail not to obtain. All that strive in the games must 
be* self-restrained in all things ; they restrain themselves for a cor¬ 
ruptible crown, we for an incorruptible. For myself then, I so run 
as to make sure of winning: I so fight as not to waste my blows on 
the air. I buffet my body and bring it into bondage, lesit, after that 
1 have predkhed to others, I myself should be disqualified at last. 

1. Pie does not merely restrict his own Christian freedom: he 
waives his Spostolic rights. 

our Lord: the exalted Lord, before Damascus. Sec xv. 8; 
Acts xxii. 8-10. 

2. others: such as the 'party of Christ,’ consisting perhaps, in 
the main, ofl-^cent arrivals. 


O 
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4 defence to them that examine me is Jhis. Have we no 

6 right to eat and to drink ? Have we no right to lead about 

a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the apostles, 

6 and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? Or I only 
and Barnabas, have we nbt a right to forbear^,wojrking ? 

7 What soldier ever serveth at his,own charges ? who plant- 
eth a vintyard, and eateth not the fruit thereof? or who 
feedeth a flffck, and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 

5 Do I speak these things after the manner of ,men ? or 

9 saith not the law also the same ? For it is written in the 

law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox*when he 
treadeth out the corn. it for the oxen that God careth, 

3 . He dismisses in a word or two tht^.qu^libnirgs which were 
already, no doubt, making themselves hcara, but were not as yet 
aggressive and turbulent, in the Corinthian church. That church 
was still, in the mass, loyal to him, or he could not have quoted 
the rest of the apostles as paralkl to hii/^lf. The word this 
points to verse 2, not to verse 4, which resumes the thread. 

4 . right: in tlie sense of authority conferred, Luke x. 7; 

a right in accordance with the fitness of things and supported by 
analogy. ,, 

6. lead about: on my journeys, the additional expense being 
provided by the churches. This is an i^m in the evidence that 
Paul was not married, or, at all events, had not a wife living. 

the brethren of the Lord. These arc not necessarily 
here distinguished from the apostles, any more than Cephas is. 
Apparently, however, they belonged not to the Twelve, but 4 o Ihe 
apostolic body in its wider acceptation (see Lightfoot on Gal. i. 19), 
like Barnabas in verse 6. * 

6. From this verse we gather that Barnabas, like Prful, supported 
.himself by some handiwork. But we have no evidence that 

Barnabas, like Paul, was attacked as thereby revealing the guilty 
consciousness that he was not, in all senses, a rightful apostle. 
Or, fully expressed, would be,i Or, if you really think so.' 

7. These analogies are quite to the point. The apostolic 
missionaries were soldiers on a campaign : they planted churches : 
they pastured flocks. 

U. Do . . . men? Human analogies do not furnish the final 
authority: there is God Himself speaking through Moses in the 
law. Or, see verse 6. ^ 

9 . Quotation from Deut. xxv. 4. 

Is it fer the oxen that God careth ? Paul docs*hot question 
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or saith he it alt9gether for our sake? Yea, for our 10 
sake it was written: because he that ploweth oughfto 
plow in hope, and he that thresheth, to thresh in hope of 
partaking. If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a 11 
great matter if we shall reap yodr carnal things ? If others 12 
pajtake of this right over ypu, do not we yet more ? Never¬ 
theless we did not use this right; but we bear all things, 
that we may cause no hindrance to the gospal of Christ. 
Know yeaiot that they which ministerubout sacred things 13 
eat ofiYio. things of the temple, and they which wait upon 


the original and literal scope of the prohibition. But, as is usual 
with him, the original meaning apd original understanding of 
a passage of ^rip^c go for nothing in comparison with its 
spiritual lesson (cf. Cor. iii. 13). This is the allegorical 
method, without that denial of historical basis which sometimes 
characterized it (see Hastings’ BibU Dictionary. Allegory). 

10 . Yea: that is,♦why, of ^urse.’ 

beoanse. Perhaps better* that,’ closely following ‘ written,* 
and introducing the general rule in other language. The ‘ ploweth* 
and ‘ thresheth ’ would then be literal, and not an application to 
forms of Christian work. 

11. An appeal to Christian commdn-sense. Oamal, here 

signifying things belonging to the sustenance of the lower, the 
bodily, life. Cf. Rom. sdr. 27 (the contributions to the poor saints 
at Jerusalem). ' 

12. others: see verse 2. In the Second Epistle (xi. 20, xii. 14if.) 
Pafll uses much stronger language in speaking of the adventitious 
teachers ^sponging^* upon their adherents. But the Judaizing 
propaganda*had then become much more serious. 

we yet ihore ... we did not nee. Though the apostle uses 
the plural, it seems clear from the singular in verse 15 lhat he is 
speaking chiefly as to his own practice and his own rmations to 
the Corinthian church. Elsewhere he claims that he was their 
only ‘father’ (iv. 15). 

hindrance: by giving a handle to the charge that hfe preached 
for reward.* 

13 . Another analogy. The acknowledged right of the priests 
and Levite^ to maintenance in connexion with the temple and 
the altar. 

‘ oh KaravapKijffu. R. V. * l>e a burden to you.’ It is a colloquial, 
perhaps a sl^g, expression. « 


O 2 
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14 tht altar have their portion with the Altar? Even so did 
thfe*I.ord ordain that they which proclaim the gospel 

15 should live of the gospel. But I have<us€'d none of 
tlu'sc things: and I write not these things that it may be 
so done in my case: for V/ wqre good for me;, rather to 
die, than that any man shoulc^make my glorying vojd. 

16 Tor if I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; 
for necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto me, if*I 

17 ix*each not the gospel. For if I do this of mincfown will, 
I iiave a reward: but if not of mine own will, I have a 

iS stewardship intrusted to me. What then is my reward? 
'I'hat, when I preach the.gospel, I may make the gospel 
without charge, so as not to use to full my right in 

ly the gospel. For though I was free from all ih € 7 i , 1 
l)rought myself under bondage to all, that I might gain 

---*i- 

14 . the Lord ordain. As abo/e in verse 4. Ci'. Luke x. 7; 
Matt. X. 10. 

15 . none of these things: none of these grounds for pressing 
my right. 

should make my gldrying void (see verse 18): his glorying 
that he makes nothing for himself by preaching the gospel and so 
puts no hindrance in its way. ‘ 

16 . A man cannot boast of doihg what he is forced to do; and 
the apostle regarded a command from his Lord in the light of an 
unavoidable necessity: he had no choice. ,Thc only alternalWe 
was a woe he could not b 4 ar. 

17 . Another aspect of the case. As in Rom. iv. 2, 4^ ‘boasting* 
iz equivalent to a claim for payment. But forced work and a claim 
for paym^t are heterogeneous ideas. And Paul holds that, apart 
from his own choice, he is entrusted with a stewardship which 
involves him in absolute obligation. 

18 . Yet Paul assumes that hy has ground for boasting. What 

then is thfe equivalent payment due to him? This—that he 
should preach at no man’s ‘charges,* His reward is his^iatisfaction 
that, by this self-denying ordinance, he puts no hindrance in the 
way of the gospel. ‘ 

In the gospel: in the preaching of the gospel. 

10 . The apostle shews how this waiving of rights fitted into 
his whole apostolic practice. His Christian liberty was never 
absolute, bu^ always relative : his freedom was a fre^&m to serve. 
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the more. And tg the Jews I became as a Jew, that, 1 20 
might gain Jews; to them that are under the law, «s 
under the not being myself under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the law; to them that 2 1 
are witjioijt law, as without law* not being without law to 
Ggd, but under law to (Ihrist, that I might gain them 
that are without law. To the weak I became veak, that 2a 
I imight gain the weak: I am become all things to all 
men, that I may by all means save some. And I do sjl 23 

20. Anfl = ‘and so* (to give illustration). 

I became as a Jew. As when he circumcised Timothy (who 
was by birth half a Jew) to save hiivfrom being in a false position 
when he should p^T*;’r:h to Jews. 

to them that are'iixiher the law, &c. A sentence parauei to 
the last, introduced partly to enable Paul to insert the qualifying 
clause, viz. ‘not being myself under the law’; that is, being in 
principle, and pers^ully, free from the law, but on such occasions 
submitting to it in practice. 

21. without law. The Gentiles, who had never received the 
Jewish law and so never incurred its obligations (cf. Rom. ii. la). 
Again he adds a qualifying clause— 

not being* without law to Qod, but under law to Christ. 
When Paul refused to have Titus circumcised (Gal. ii. 3), and not 
only himself ate with Gentiles but rebuked Peter for ceasing to 
cat with them (Gal. ii. n ff.), he acted as one without the Jewish 
law as authoritatively interpreted. But he is anxious at once to 
explain that he doeSi not mean the phrase ‘ without law ’ in the 
universal sense, as though the Gentiles, and he himself acting as 
a Gentile,•had no law to obey. The Gentiles were subject to 
God’s law ot conscience (Rom. ii. 14!.), and Christians, whether 
Jfw or Gentile, were subject to the ‘ law of the spirj^ of life in 
Christ Jesus* (Rom. viii. a) and to Christ’s law of love (John xiii. 
34), being bound to ‘ bear one another’s burdens and so fulfil the 
law of Christ* (Gal. vi. n). So Paul did not regard himself as 
‘without* a law of God, but felt that he was subject llo a law of 
Christ, (^or the genitive cases God and Chnsi, see Blass, Gramntat 
of New Testament Greek, English trans. p. 106.) 

22. A case in which Paul * bore others* burdens,’ the burdens 
imposed by over-scrupulous consciences. He restrained his con¬ 
scientiously achieved liberty lest he might tempt the weak to be 
unconscientious. 

all to all moa. All things in themseltbss wrong or 
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things for the gospel’s sake, that I may; be a joint partaker 

24 thereof. Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? Everf so«/un, that ye 

25 may attain. And every man that striveth in the games is 
temperate in all things. * Now they do it to» receive a 

26 corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. I therefore 
so run, ai not uncertainly; so fight I, as not beating the 

27 air: but I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage: 

j_ _—*- 

questionable are, of course, excluded by the context, which deals 
only with things morally ‘indifferent.’ * 

23 . for the gospel's sake: to help the preaching of the 

gospel. , 

jot..t partaker thereof. This anticipate^nc q}ose of verse 27. 
Only if he truly fulfils his calling will he? partake with his converts 
in the promises of the gospel. 

24 . This curbing of lawful freedom is part of the self-discipline 
which invigorates the Christian vitality. It^oes for the Christian 
what training does for the athlete.' 

in a race: the Greek means a stadium, a race-course. The 
Isthmian Games (the games celebrated on the isthmus of Corinth) 
had been revived since the foundation of the Colonia lulia 
Corintlius. * 

all . . . one. Only he that runs best succeeds. So it is 
a common thing to run, a rare thing to wfh. Christian racers can 
all be winners; but they must ra*ce like winners. 

25 . Like competitors on the race-course, Christians must train. 
Men in training refrain from much that is, iv other circumstanc^bs, 
allowable. In eating, drihking, and other bodily gratifications the 
Greek athletes were under strict rule for ten months. * 

oormptihle ... incorruptible. The * crown' atHhe Isthmian 
Games w^ in classic times a wreath of parsley, but, after the 
’restoration of Corinth, a wreath of pine leaves. How much more 
earnestly and self-denyingly should we strive (Paul implies) for 
a crown that fadeth not away. , 

26 . Paul uses first the figure of the runner, then that of the 
boxer. He runs with his eye fixed upon the goal: heSboxes with 
blows well aimed at his opponent 

27 . Pursuing the latter figure, he names this opponent, his 

body, with the foothold that it gives for sin (Rom. vi. 12), and 
speaks of his conflict with it as a bruising of it Then, .changing 
the figure, he speaks of his victory over it as an enslaving of 
a subdued epemy, ,, *■ 
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lest by any means^ after that I have preached to others, 

I myself should be rejected. 

For I wouH not, brethren, have you ignorant, how 10 

preached to others. Possibly (as many think) the figure of 
the gamesLis resumed, and the ftought is of the herald who 
declared tiie games begun, proclaimed the conditions of the 
c<ynte|t, and summoned the •ompetitors. But, that the figure may 
be complete, the herald would have to be regarded as^iimself also 
entering the lists. 

rejected: disqualified for the prize by non suctess. 

X. 1-13! Theme. The disqualification tf the mass of the ememnt 
Ismelitesy and the warnings therefrom. 

ARGUnffcNT. Such disqualification is no imaginary danger. Sec 
how our forefathers (mine in the letter, yours in the spirit) began 
their course, all well started and ^ell furnished, and yet most of 
them were di|qil 9 l^'fied at last. All protected and guidjjjfl by the 
cloud, all brought safe •through the sea, they all sealed as by 
a baptism their trustful allegiance to Moses, their deliverer, in 
the trustful following of the cloud and the trustful crossing of the 
sea. All ate the ft;.ie food, the manna sq supplied as to exemplify 
the Divine Spirit and stren^hen their faith; all drank the same 
Spirit-exemplifying, faith-strengthening drink, for all habitually 
drank from the Spirit-exemplifying, faith-strengthening rock- 
fountain which followed them, and tin's rock was really Christ. 
Yet though all alike were so furni.shfid, so spiritually nourished, 
with only a few of them was God well pleased; for the mass of 
them were strewn lile leaves in the wilderness. Now these 
events were examples to warm us, that wc should not lust after 
evil things, as these forefathers lusted. Nor become ye idolaters, 

^ history tells that; they became, giving themselves to idolatrous 
feasting and then to wanton frolic. ‘Nor let us be unchaste, as 
some of them were unchaste, and fell in one day to the number of 
three and fiventy thousand. Nor let us put the Lord’s avenging 
Dower to the test, as some of them did, and perished from the 
biting of the serpents. And murmur not, as sofhe of them 
murmured, and perished at the hands of the destroying angel. 
This that happened to them was laden with warning for us, and 
was recorded to admonish us, living, as we do, near jlie closing of 
the ages.® ‘ So let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.' No temptation has taken you but such as man can bear; 
and faithful is God who will not let you be tempted beyond your 
powers, but with the temptation will make also the corresponding 
way of escape, that you may be able, while the temptation lasts, 
to endure it in full expectation of deliverance. 

1. X wdii^d not ... iMTe yon ignorant. An emphatic intro- 
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that our' fathers were all under tfie cloud, and all 

2 passed through the sea; and were all baptized unto 

3 Moses in the cloud and in the sea ; and* did all eat the 

4 same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same spiritual 

--—-—- ^ 

ductory formula of Paul’s when something exists or has occurred 
which may not be known to his readers, or, at any rat<r, fUlIy 
comprehended in its bearing upon the question at is§ue. Cf. 
Rom. xi. 25. 

OUT fathers. Paul regards Gentile Christians as branches of 
tlv^ wild olive grafted *In upon the olive of the Churdh of God, 
whose ‘root* was the Israelitish fathers (Rom. xi. 16ff.). So, 
spiritually, he can say ‘our* though addressing Corinthians. All 
Christian believers were the ‘ Israel of God’ (Gal. vi. 16). 

all. This is the prorajnent word of contrast: all ‘ran,' 
few reached the goal. 

un^^r the cloud. The story in Eezod.*^ xiv. 19 ff. should be 
compared. Just before the Israelites entered the Red Sea the 
cloud ‘stood behind’ them for the night, with its bright, light¬ 
giving side towards them, its dark and daui^ning side towards 
the Egyptians. Then,* trusting tfiemsclves to Moses as the 
medium of God’s power, they passed, unfollowed for the time 
by the Egyptians, through the dried-up bed of the sea. The 
expression * under the cloud ’ is justified also by those passages 
which speak of the cloud as covering or overshadowing. Num. ix. 
18; Wisd. of Sol. xix. 7; Ps. cv. 39. 

2. were all baptised, &c. The Greek word means ‘gave 

themselves to baptism ’: it was not compulsory. So much the 
worse was their apostasy afterwards. The baptism is here purely 
figurative; the elements arc a fiery cloud abpve them, and a dfy 
sea-bed beneath them. Their action was the sign and seal of trust 
in their leader. » 

3 . all.. . tbe same. There was no partiality or Vlistinction : 
ali alike shared. 

splritibl meat . . . spiritual drink. The basis of Paul’s 
thought is the manna, the ‘bread from heaven,’ and the ‘water 
from the rock’ (Neh. ix. 15 ; cf. Exod. xvi. 14 f., Exod. xvii; Num. 
xx). But he,calls these ‘spiritual.* By this he does not mean simply 
‘allegorical,’ ‘mystical,’ as if the outward and visible-material 
actually stood for the inward and spiritual ; this is not a N. T. 
usage of the Greek adjective Nor does he mean simply ‘ super- 


' irviviAiriK 6 v* The adverb is used once (and only once) in the 
sense of symbolically 1 and that single instance occurs in Revelation 
(xi. 8), t ‘ 
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drink: for they drjyik of a spiritual rock that'followed 
them; and the rock was Christ. Howbeit with most df 5 


natural,’‘ miraculous,* referring to the manner of the bestowal. 
This also would be a usage strange to the N.T. He means that 
the mania and the water had a spiritual power. (Cf. the usage 
at Rom. i. 11, ‘a spiritual gif^ to the end that yc may be estab¬ 
lished.’)* ‘Hungry and thirsty their souls fainted in them. 
Then .. . the Lord . . . delivered them out of their distresses’ 
(Paevii. 5,6}. The immediate relief and continuous supply of their 
bodily needs tended to have an effect upon ^leir spirit; that is, t<j 
* strengthen Iheir faith. Thus the manna and the water were not 
material only, but spiritual likewise. And this is Paul’s point: the 
faith of all was similarly nourished : the faith of most failed ; and 
this because, like the multitudes at a later time rebuked by Christ 
(John vi. 26), they only saw the maUnal gift, they did not discern 
the spiritual po\*4er?** ' 

4 . a spiritual rock th&t followed them. The basis of the 
thought here is much more uncertain. The presence of the phrase, 
that followed them, suggests, however, that Paul, in this sentence, 
is not referring fordfh’iy to Christ, to whom such a subordinating 
phrase would be unsuitable; the formal application to Christ in 
the next clause is probably, therefore, an afterthought. This view 
is supported by the omission of all reference to Christ in the 
baptism of verse 2 and the spiritual meat of verse 3. Much as 
we maybe disinclined to accept the explanation, it seems probable 
that Paul, in this sentence, is using the Jewish tradition of the 
rock of Kadesh following the Israelites in their wanderings. It 
is true that, according to our present information, the tradition 
of the following rock (Num. xx') does not appear in Jewish 
litefature till after Paul’s time, while the earlier tradition connects 
the ‘ following * with the well of Beer (Num. xxi). But our passage 
may reason£d>ly suggest that the following well and the following 
rock had alre^y begun to be connected in tradition ; and, though 
the^ tradition may to us be ‘ puerile,* we must not, on tljp ground 
of our modern ideas, separate Paul entirely in these matters from 
his fellow Rabbis K 

and the rock wae Christ. As Christ is the inspirer of faith 
for the people of the New Covenant, so was he, in realify, behind 
the ‘means^of grace’ for the people of the Old. Philo (i. 82) 
identifies thj rock of Deut. viii. 15 with Wisdom, ‘the nurturer 


’ See, on the other side, Dr. Driver's article in the Expositort 
3rd series, vol. ix. pp. 15 ff. But Dr. Driver tells me that his article of 
eleven years ^0 does not, in some of its expressions, exactly represent 
his present vim^ 
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them God was not well pleased: for they were overthrown 
6 fti the wilderness. Now these things were our examples, 

-ti—,- 

of the soul with Divine food * (i. 213) ; and the rock (a different 
rock) of Deut. xxxii. 13 he I'i. 213) identifies both with Wisdom 
and the Word. Possibly Paul was aware of this interf,retrtion, and 
then the transfer to Christ was easy and immediate. But before 
we can trace to its source in Paul^ mind this applicatiofri of the 
rock, thei^ is an anterior question. Is Paul, /rom verse i ottwards, 
basing his thought on the Christian ordinances of Baptism and* the 
J-ord’s Supper? Mq^t critics take this for granted.^ (So some^ 
would even explain * the same ’ to mean the same that we 
Christians eat and drink.) And certainly the collocation of 
baptism, spiritual food, spiritual drink, in verses 2, % is a very 
tempting one. Moreover, from verse 14 he is speaking of the 
Supper and contrasting i(f .with the debauchery of idolatrous 
feasti*-g at Corinth, a debauchery which^caljs the idolatrous 
feasting of the Israelites as spoken of ili verses 6, 7. If this view 
is correct, then the apostle, in this context, is regarding Christian 
baptism as the imparted seal of accepted allegiance to Christ, 
carrying with it (to the loyal) all the spftnlual reflexive conse¬ 
quences of a concrete confirmatory act; and the bread and wine 
as pledges of God’s nurturing power towards them that wifi live 
on the Christ who is always with ♦hem. Certain features of the 
passage, however, are not quite harmonious with the alleged design 
of parallelism at the oulset. In the Lord’s Supper, for example, 
there was no water and no rock. The rock in verse 4 is a type 
of Christ as the source of never-failing fiving water for the thirsty 
soul; but this is not an idea dxpressly connected with the wine 
of the Lord’s Supper. The evidence, then, in favour of the 
common view, however plausible, is not decisive. ** 

5 . Howbeit; in spite of all the means used to strengthen their 

faith. • 

most of them: a mild way of putting the Uctual state of 
things. ^As a matter of fact, only Joshua and Caleb actually 
entered the Promised Land (Num. xiv. 29 f.). See note on 2 Cor. 
ii. 6 as to Paul’s way with such numerals. 

overthrown in the wlldernesH. The Greek is an almost 
exact qudlation from the LXX in Num. xiv. 16. The figure is 
either of leaves strewn on the ground or of men laib low in the 
battle. ^ 

6. these things were our examples. These benefits spurned, 
this evil wrought, this ruin entailed, became, in the result, warning 
examples to be in our ‘ possession. Examples are of two kinds: 
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to the intent we shguld not lust after evil things, as they 
also lusted. Neither be ye idolaters, as were some bf 7 
them; as i^ is Written, The jleople sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play. Neither let us commit 8 
fornica^iorv as some of them committed, and fell in one 
three and twenty thousand. Neither let us tempt 9 
the Lord, as some of them tempted, and perishid by the 

some arc to be imitated, others (the ‘ terrible examples ’) are to 
be avoided.* The Greek word ‘ suggests als?> the danger ot histor^r 
repeating itself; and that is the idea in the alternative marginal 
translationf ‘figures of us.' But ‘examples’ is more consistent 
with the rest of the verse, 

lust after evil things: Hi, 'bgjusters after evil things,’ the 
substantive beingken from Num. xi. 34 (LXX), wh<Me it is 
told how ‘ they miried the*people that were lusters.’ The special 
object of their lust on that occasion, * the fleshpots of Egypt,’ is 
here widened to take in the cravings of heathenism. Cf. the ‘in¬ 
ventors of evil thiri^.i ’ in the catalogue of heathen transgressors 
at the close of the first chapter'^bf the Romans. 

7 . idolaters: in the sense of joining in sacrificial feasts. The 
passage quoted is Exod. xxxii. 6 (^LXX;, where the feast in honour 
of the golden calf is described : verse 25 (of the same chapter) 
unveils to us how lewd and disorderly th*e feast became. 

some of them: another mild expression (see verse 5). The 
Exodus account hints at Tio exceptions. 

play. The Greek word is* sometimes classically used for 
licentious dancing and frolicking, such as formed part of idolatrous 
wrftship. 

8 . commit fomloation. This verse iS naturally connected with 
the last. Tihe people committed this sin when they accepted the 
invitation of %he Moabites to their sacrificial feasts (Num. xxv. 
i-^). In the O. T. account the number is 24,000 : th^ lapse of 
memory (if it be so) is of no consequence. 

one day. This made the punishment more significant and 
appalling. 

8. tempt: put to the proof, as to His power and will* to punish. 
The Greek%ord implies the severity of the test, stretching, so to 
say, God's forbearance to the breaking-point. 

perished hy the lerpenta. The imperfect tense gives us 
a picture of death after death from hour to hour and day to day. 

The incident here referred to is recorded in Num. xxi. 4-6. The 


^ Tiinoi, 
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10 serpents.' Neither murmur ye, as §ome of them mur- 

11 mured, and perished by the destroyer. Now these 
things happened unto them by way oft example; and 
they were written for our admonition, upon whom the 

12 ends of the ages are come.' Wherefore let PJm t|j;it thinketh 

people on tliat occasion, hankering^'after the food and drwik they 
had left hlhind in Kgypt, abused the manna and the lark of water. 
So now then: were Corinthian Christians hankering after thc.iin- 
diligences of their former heathen life and slighting the ‘bread 
Irom heaven.' * * * 

10 . murmur ye. The second person is resumed because, juit 
as the Israelites (Num. xvi. ^r) had ‘murmured’ against Moses 
and Aaron for their severity towards Korah and his company, so 
(we may readily believe) itjjere were Corinthians prepared to 
murnucr now against Paul for his severity tpftvar^s the incestuous 
person and his uncompromising afiitude towards laxity in 
morals. 

destroyer (Exod. xii. 23). A definite angelic medium, to 
whose instrumentality the ‘plague’ (NiAl. xvi. 48) is here 
attributed, as was the pestilenGc after David had arrogantly 
numbered Israel Chron. xxi. 12, 15). 

(It is noticeable that in verses 7-10 all the hortatory verbs are 
in the present-imperfect tense, and arc thus directed against a 
habit of life.) * 

11. by way of example: that is, for us (see verse 6). What 

happened to them we must regard as gitfing us warning. It is not 
necessary to suppose Paul’s meaning lo be that God intended the 
punishments at the time to be definitely prefigurative of the punish¬ 
ments lo fall upon transgressors in the Christian age. ‘ 

written for our adinouition. The record naturally served 
not a contemporary but a future purpose, a purpose* not kept in 
abeyance till the Christian age, but now specially *b#iring upon 
that age because the revelation through Christ enabled such re¬ 
tributions to be intelligently read and clearly understood. An 
age of preparation could not be an age of full perception. 

upon whom the ends of the ages are come. ‘ The church 
is the heir of the spiritual training of mankind* (Findlay). 
The ages are the successive periods in the development of the 
world’s history, ‘ and perhaps also the parallel periods for different 
nations and parts of the world’(Hort on i Pet. i.^20: cf. ‘the 
times of the Gentiles,* Luke xxi. 24). The ends of the ages 
(the pltiral in the former corresponding to the plural in the latter) 
are the ‘last days* (Acts ii. 17), the ‘last istage) of the times* 
(1 Pet. i. po) in the midst of which the first C^hfistians lived 
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he standeth take jjccd lest he fall. There 'hath rx) 13 
temptation taken you but such as man can bear: bdt 
God is faithful^ who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye arc able; but will with the temptation make 
also th(j wr^7 of escape, that yc may be able to endure it. 
"therefore, my beloved, Jlee from idolatry. I speak as 14, 

(i John ii. 18), and was an expression, in various forms, sanctioned 
by Jewish usage, for the days of the Messiah. TAese, for the 
• first Christians, had begun when Christ came (Hcb. i. 2}, and they 
would soon (i Cor. vii. 29) be consummated by his return (John 
vi. 39). 

12. tMnketh he standeth: that is, thinks he is firm against 
temptation because of his experiences of Divine favour. 

take heed leaiy.he fall: as the fibers did, in spite of all that 
God did to strengthen theif faith. 

13 . man can hear. The Greek word’, meaning ‘human,' had 
the connotation of ‘moderate' in Epictetus and other writers 
belonging to a periq^, not much later than this Epistle. Another 
rendering is suggested: ‘coming from man,’that is,‘from idolaters 
into whose company you wilfully or heedlessly go, and not from 
evil spirits or from unavoidable surroundings such as persecution. 

In the latter case^ God will come to your aid: in the former, you 
must not expect God to help you.’ But it seems simpler to 
explain the Greek word in accordance with the next sentences, 
in which the Corinthiansiare assured against temptations which 
camxot be borne, and comforted jn the certainty of eflRcient help 
while the temptation lasts. 

if. 14-22. Thbme. JThe danger of partaking in idolatrous sacri¬ 
ficial feasts. 

Argum^. Wherefore, I entreat you by the love I bear you, 
avoid idol 4 |bAs celebrations: they are full of temptations. As to dis¬ 
cerning men I speak: form your own judgement on what J proceed 
to say, on the parallels 1 am about to draw. The cup blessed with 
thanksgiving by us together in Christian assembly, is it not a means 
of partaking, as we worship, in the blessings which Christ brought 
by the shedding of his blood ? The bread which in edmmon we 
break, is it ifbt a means of partaking, as we worship, in the blessings 
Christ brou^^t when he gave his body to the death ? For, because 
there is one bread, we, though more than one, are one body; for 
we all receive in common of the one bread. Take the parallel 
of the literal Israel: are not the devout offerers who eat the 

’ ^$pd/mvoi. 
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6 t® wise men; judge ye what I say. ,The cup of blessing 
Which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it*not a com- 

7 munion of the body of Christ ? seeing that we, who are 


sacrifices partakers in the blessings y/hich come from the conscious¬ 
ness of Jehovah’s gracious presence at the altar ? What then 2 lo I 
mean ? Nttt that there is any real offering to an idol, or that there 
is any real idol, as the heathen conceive either of these to’be. 
^hat I mean is that^ what the heathen sacrifice they sacrifice 
to demons and not to God, for idolatry has demon power behind ' 
it, prompting it and maintaining it; and I would not have you 
parlakei*s in the things (the lust and the excess) that'accompany 
the presence of demons. Ye cannot have both blessing and 
cursing; it is a moral contradiction for you; ye cannot drink both 
the cil^' of the Lord and the cup of demoii#>j ye cannot cat in 
common both at the table of the Lord dnd at the table of demons. 
Or can it be that wc bring the Lord into rivalry with the demons ? 
Are we strong enough to resist His jealous wrath ? 

14. Wherefore: resuming the argument^bf chap. viii. against 
participation in idol feasts. ThFs argument has just been en¬ 
forced by historical illustrations of the dangers arising from contact 
with idolatry. 

flee. There is a ‘ way of escape ’ (verse 13), the way of 
avoidance. The mode of address, my beloved, presses the 
appeal more urgently. 

15 . wise: that is, ‘discerning,* ^shrewd.' In verses 16 ff. he 
puts the case in a way that shreWd men should understand. 

16. cup of blessing which we bless. To bless is the same 

as to ‘give thanks.’ See xiv. t6; and compard'the synonymous 
parallel in the account of ihe institution of the Supper (Matt. xxvi. 
26; Luke xxii. 19). It was the cup (like the last cup at Uie passover 
feast) over which a thanksgiving was pronounced. |pb addition 
‘ which \ye bless ’ exhibits the assembled church as the united 
giver of thanks. This interpretation finds confirmation in the 
expression ‘we break’ in the next sentence, when compared 
with the parallels in Acts ii. 46, ‘ continuing stedfastly. . . and 
breaking,’*and ii. 42, ‘in the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
The blessing and the breaking were regarded as acts hf the whole 
body^of assembled Christians. ^ 

dbmmnnion of the blood ... of the body. The'context and 
Paul’s teaching elsewhere lead us awaj'from the material inter, 
pretatibn. Paul says very plainly in verse 20 that in the idol feasts 
the substance that has been offered is in itself nothing. So also in 
viii. 8, ‘ Moat will not commend us to God ; neither;. Iff we cat not, 
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many, are one bread, one body; for we all pirtake qf 
the one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: have not they 18 
which eat tljie sacrifices communion with the altar? What 19 

are we the worse; nor, if we eat, a^e we the better.’ Again, in 
Rom. xi){. 17^ ‘ the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ What is of 
real*coi^equence is the idolatrous atmospliere of the feast: it 
compromises, it infects. Consistently, therefore, Paul ftmst here 
mc^u (as he draws the parallel between the one IJpast and the 
other) that the bread and the wine are nothing even when thanks 

•are given (hrer them ; nay, further, that eifen the body and th 5 
blood of Christ are nothing in themselves ; cf. John vi. 63,‘The 
flesh profit#th nothing, ’ see verse 55,* My flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed.' What is of consequence in the supper 
of communion is its spiritual atmosphere; this act of worship 
quickening our selloo of our common oneness with Christ,^ also 
our sense of his presence* .and his power. So the Supper, like 
the idol feast, but in a good way, compromises and infects. The 
atmosphere of the idol pollutes, the atmosphere of Christ purifies: 
the one is demonic,^e other Divine. By breathing either atmo¬ 
sphere we have fellowship, in ihe one case with the idol, in the 
other with Christ: in the one case, it is a savour of death unto 
death, in the other of life unto life, even as Christ, by giving 
himself to the death for us has won the power of drawing us to 
himself; that is, making us one with himikelf in spirit, both in his 
death and in his life. ‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh 
profiteth nothing.’ It is'^ot Christ's body—in whatever shape it 
may be presented, whether as flesh or as bread—that has an effect 
even upon our mortal bodies: it is his spirit (Rom. viii. 9-zi), 
the** spirit of holiness' making it impossible for death to hold us 
any more than it held him (Rom. i. 4 ; Abts ii. 24). 

17. seeiUifff that we, who are many, are one bread, one 

body: seeing that there is one bread, we, who are 

*many, are . . . one body.' This is a secondary thought brought in 
to Strengthen Paul's main contention, which is—commuftion with 
Christ. The unity of the church is argued from the fact that they 
all break (* partake of') the same bread ; and the unity argues for 
their oneness with Christ. Communion with Christ makes com¬ 
munion with idolatry morally impossible, as he goes on to argue 
in verses 20, ai. 

18. couuitlunion with the mtar. An analogy from the J<^ish 
ritual and worship tending to confirm what Paul is maintaining— 
the fact of communion with idolatry. The priest and the people 
eating certain parts of the sacrifice not burnt on the altar had (in 
outward typ%,^at any rate) communion with the alt|r, that is. 
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say I then? that a thing sacrificed tg.idols is anything, or 
20 that an idol is anything? But Isa)\ that the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to dCvils, and not to 
God: and I would not that ye should have communion 
2r with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of th? Lprd, and 

the cup of devils; ye caniKV^ partake of the tabl§ of 

----- 

with what the altar stood for—the presence and favour ot tied, of 
which the altar was the visible sign, producing (so far) a religious 
Und ethical effect upbn the offerers. So also was if with those 
who wittingly took part in the feast connected with the worship 
of an idol. *• 

19 . Paul guards himself against appearing to contradict what 
he has said in viii. 4. Thed^ol neither is nor stands for any real 
being 4 . the thing sacrificed is, in itself, justr^wltat it was before 
sacrifice : connexion with the idol has'no eflect upon it. 

20. Behind (he emptiness of the idol there is the substance of 
the demonic power which uses idolatry as a means of temptation 
to excess and lust. The demonic power ^^as regarded by the 
Jews as Satanic (whether Beelzeiub, ‘the prince cf the demons/ 
was himself Satan or a prince under his authority: sec Luke xi. 
15,18). Paul’s language appears to be borrowed from the Septua- 
gint. In Dcut. xxxii. 17, ‘They sacrificed unto demons which 
were no God,’ the LXX'has it, ‘ They sacrificed unto demons and 
not to God,’ See also Baruch iv. 7; cf. Ps. cvi. 37. These demons 
were apparently subordinate spirits capable of working evil in 
nature and in man. The idols themselves were ‘nothing’; in 
Paul’s view, therefore, they were not the demons, nor did they 
stand for the demons. Paul seems to mean ; ‘ “ There is nothing' in 
the idol, but there is somtthing in the demon. With the idols ye 
cannot be partakers, except in your imagination.o With the 
demons ye come into contact, into fellowship, at tViig^dol feasts, 

. whether ye imagine it or not, and ye run all the risks of this*^ 
communion. The idol worship, therefore, empty of reality, abso¬ 
lutely and in itself, is abundant in fearful reality, relatively and 
behind itself. The idols are but marionettes : Satan and his evil 
spirits puK the strings.” And the lust and the licence accompany¬ 
ing the idol festivities were, for Paul, sufficient te^imony that 
what he said was true.’ (From an article by the present writer 
in th\- Thinker, May, 1895, ‘ St Paul’s View of the Greek Gods.’) 

21. Not a physical but a moral impossibility: ‘ye cannot breath 
both iftoral atmospheres.’ And to this moral impossibility the 
physical presence at an idol feast exposes them. The ‘cup of 
demons ’ i%the wine consecrated to the idol by liba^itfn. 
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the Lord, and of t|je table of devils. Or do we provoke 2 a 
the Lord to jealousy ? are we stronger than he ? 

All things aPie lawful; but all things are not expedient. 23 

22. provoke tke Lord to jealouisp’: again from Deut. (xxxii. 21, 
‘they hove •provoked me to jealousy with that which is not God *). 

‘ Or (if this way of speaki^ docs not convince 3'ou) are we 
preparftd,’ the apostle asks, ^o go the length of provoking the 
Lord (Christ) to jealousy, as if we were stronger thai#he? That 
is •the real position of those Christians who thus offer themselves 
to idolatroys influence.' 

X. 23—xi. I. Theme. Expediency of restraining lawful Christian 
freedom iit regard to (i) feasting in an idol temple^ (2) eating 
sacrificial meat at home, (3) eating such meat, with a heathen host, 
elsewhere. 

Argument. ,Lec me sum up this subject. All thing^not in 
themselves immoral) are ikwful, but all things are not benefleial to 
the soul: all these things are lawful, but not all further the Chfistian 
life in a band of brethren. Let no man among you look simply 
at his own interest^; let him look at the interests of his brother. 

So in the matter of eating meat sacrificed to idols. All meat that 
you buy in the market eat, making no examination on the ground 
of conscience; for the earth is the Lord’s, and all that Alls it. 
Again, should any unbeliever invite ^ou to his table, and you 
(after weighing the possible risks) be in the mind to go, all that 
is set before you eat, making no examination on the ground 
of conscience. But if some over-scrupulous brother say to you, 

‘ This is meat that has been efflered in sacrifice,' eat not of it, 
lest your over-scrupulous brother be tempted to sin against his 
cdhscience. For by conscience I mean not your own, but your 
brother’s; your conscience is clean ; yotfr conscientiously accepted 
freedom itf not under the jurisdiction of another’s conscience. 

If I partake tvith thankfulness, why am I abused for eating'what 
I can i^ve thanks for? Such sincere and intelligent thankfulness, 
declaring the goodness of God, and so contributing to His glory, 
is the test of conduct in eating or drinking or in any action 
Whatever: see that it is yours. But this general rule, the glory 
of God, leads to consideration of others lest they sin. Put no 
Occasion cf stumbling in the way of Jew or Gentile or the church 
of God : tl^t is my maxim. I accommodate myself to the position 
of all men in all things (not immoral), seeking not mf own 
advemtag:e, but that of the many that they may be saved. Imitate 
me in this, as I also imitate Christ. 

98 . All tl^ga : see^note on vi. 12. Clearly limited by Paul 
himself to fhipgs indifferent, like meats and drinks, §s he would 

P 
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24 AU thingJ arc lawful; but all things^edify not. Let no 

25 nmn seek his own, but each his neighbour’s good. What¬ 
soever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking uo question for 

26 conscience sake; for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 

27 thereof. If one of them" that believe not bi^ddeth you 
to a feast y and ye are disposed^, to go; whatsoever is set 
before yo^J, eat, asking no question for conscience* sake. 

28 But if any man say unto you. This hath been offered jn 
s?crifice, eat not, for his sake that shewed it, and for 

29 conscience sake: conscience, I say, not thine own, but the 
other’s; for why is my liberty judged by another con- 

30 science ? If I by grace partake, why am I evil spoken of 

undoubtedly exclude fornication, for insrtancc. The ‘ edify not ’ is 
simply a closer definition of the ^not expedient (i. c. profitable).’ 
The profit and the edification arc both individual and corporate. 

24 . Avoid selfish disregard of detriment a weak brother's 

conscience. •> 

25 . the shambles. The public meat market where meat that 
had been offered in sacrifice would be on sale without any 
mark of distinction. 

for conscience sake.' The whole prohibition should be taken 
together, ‘ making no investigation on the ground of conscience ’; 
that is, not bringing conscience in at all a^prompting investigation. 

26 . All meat is good, and from God, whether it has been offered 
to idols or not. 

27 . This must be a feast not in an idol temple or in any plarje 
which would plainly indicate the sacrificial character of the meat. 

28 . any man: any over-scrupulous Christian brother who has 

felt it on his conscience to make inquiry. ^ 

• This: some particular piece of meat presented at the meal. 

for his sake: lest he should be tempted to slight his own 
conscience. 

for coatolenoe sake: lest his conscience should, by being 
slighted, become less tender. 

26 . Do not let your conscience become like his, butVespect his 
for his sake. Your conscientious liberty remains. 

30 .]l)y grace; probably rather, as margin, ‘ with thankfulness,* 
as the Greek word ^ is used a Cor. ix. 15. It is the thankfulness 
of a clear conscience. 
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for that for which I give thanks? Whether therefore ye 3 * 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory ©f 
God. Give nok occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or 32 
to Greeks, or to the church of God: even as I also please 33 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but 
the profit of the many, that they may be saved. Be ye 11 
imitators of me, even as t also am of Christ. ^ 

J^ow I praise you that ye remember me ip all things, 1 

evil sfoken of. The weak brother has no right to condemn 
you if you eat what he shrinks from. 

31 . Such thankfulness declares the goodness of God, and so 
promotes His glory. Let the promotion of this gldry, then, 
be your general rule of conduct in th^se and other matters. Such 
a general rule ledBr to the carefulneSs inculcated in the next verse. 

It is not a thanRful declaration of the goodness of God t^* fortify 
others against their conscience, or, on the other hand, to repel 
men from Christianity by seeking to burden their conscience with 
sins of human manufccture. 

32. Jews—by offending tlit^r scruples in indifferent matters; 
Orocks—by imposing, in indifferent matters, Jewish sciuples 
upon them; the churcli of G-od—by encouraging its members 
to tamper with their conscience, or by bringing into the sphere of 
conscience things with which conscience has no concern. 

The apostle (sec verse 33) recurs here to his general practice, 
as spoken of before, ix. 1^9-23. 

xi. r. His pattern is Christ, iil* that love which gave up rights 
and liberties that he might save. Phil. ii. 4 ff., and Rom. xv. 3. 

Utuxgloal QuektionB (regulationof public worship). 

xi. 2—xiv. 40. 

(ei) T*osition of Women (xi. 3-16, xiv. 34-36). 

«i. 3-16. Theme. The customary veil must be retained. 

Argument. I praise you that (as you say in your letter) 
you imitate me, that you remember me and my ways (iv. 17), 
that ye keep the instructions which I gave you. But tl^ere is one 
point on wAiich I have as yet had no occasion to give instruction, 
the wearing of the veil by women in the church assemblies. You 
must kno^ that of every man, Christian or non«Chr^tian, 
married or unmarried, Christ is the head, as head of creation; 
and of woman, man is the head (in dependence on Christ); and 
of Christ (as working out Divine purposes) God is the Head; 
so that hea^hip depends finally upon God and His ordinance. 

A 

P 2 
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apd hold! fast the traditions, even as I delivered them to 

3 you. But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man* is Christ j and the head of tho woman is the 

4 man; and the head of Christ is God. Every’ man 

Every man, married or unmarried, praying or prephej^ying in 
church assembly with a veil over his head, brings shame upon 
his head, as though some dishonour* rested upon him, or as thcJugh 
he, like a**woman, wore a sign of fitting subjection to others. 
But every woman, married or unmarried, praying or prophesying 
in public church assembly with her head uncovered, brings shame 
li'pon her head; for s*he is just the same as a woman shaven for '* 
wantonness. If a woman goes unveiled, let her go shorn, but if 
it is a shameful thing for a woman to go shorn or shaken, let her 
go veiled. A man ought not to have his head veiled, since he 
is in his nature and origin fl^c image and manifested excellence 
of Go<i in His Lordship over the earth; antr the woman is, as 
subject, the manifested excellence of mkn as lord. Man was prior 
in time; for man came not from woman, but woman from man. 
Further, man was not created for woman, but woman for man. 
Accordingly, the woman, that she may be :K;ch a manifestation, 
ought to have upon her head a t ign of man’s authority because 
of the angels (‘watchers’ oVer our assemblies, who might be 
tempted, as of old time, to their fall, seeing women their own 
masters, and so not created for man, but opan to another ap¬ 
propriation). Yet, on the other hand, woman and man are not 
apart when in union with the Lord ; as is evident from the fact 
that as the woman came originally from*'the man, so, ever since, 
the man has come through the medium of the woman; and 
all (these) things come from God and His ordinance, I appeal to 
your judgement: is it seemly that a woms^n should pray to (Sod 
in public unveiled ? Doey not nature’s order itself teach you that 
long hair is a disgrace to a man, but a glory to a weman ? For 
hair is given her in place of a covering. But if any think that he 
• is justified in being contentious on this point, let him know that 
I and those conjoined with me have no such custom as I am 
opposing, nor have the churches of God generally. Both teachers 
and churches, therefore, are arrayed against him. 

2. Perhaps an acknowledgement of a somewhat self*complacent 
claim made by the Corinthians in the church letter. 

3 . ^ would have you know. Introducing a special, perhaps 
a ne'^ instruction. 

every man: no limit mentioned. Christ is the head of all 
creatiob (Col. ii. lo). 

head of Ohriat is God. Refers all this headship, in the last 
resort, to Qod’s arrangement (iii. 23). • 
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praying or prophesying, having his head covered, die- 
honoureth his head. But every woman praying dr 5 
prophesying with her head unveiled dishonoureth her 
head: for it is one and the same thing as if she were 
shaven, Kor if a woman is not veiled, let her also be 6 
sh(jrn: but if it is a sh£y;ne to a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be veiled. For a man ind^d ought 7 

—»- = -•- 

4 - 6 . The apostle makes a preliminar}’' appeal to the social 
• convenanrei recognized at Corinth and eliftwhere. * 

4 . praying or prophesying. Praying stands as the tj'pe of 
public worship, and prophesying as the type of public edification. 

‘ Prophesying’: uttering a revelation of God’s will. 

dishonoured his head, Th|^,is most simply referred to 
the literal head ^usV mentioned. Paul points to the interQj^etation 
which would naturally, in*Corinth and other places, be put upon 
the strange act of a man veiling himself, a purely hypothetical 
case introducing the opposite and actual case of the woman. 

5 . Greek womcfl'i—Ionian women, at any rate—were in the 
habit of covering their heads ami faces (except the eyes) in public “; 
and if they appeared in church assembly uncovered, especially 
if they aggravated this breach of decorum by taking a prominent 
part in the service, their behaviour could only cause scandal, and 
make them seem to be persons of loose rt;putation ; for such alone 
appeared in public unveiled. 

as if she were shaven. The removal of the hair by shaving 
or close cropping was the penalty of an adulteress, and the 
removal of the veil was the same in kind, though not in degree. 

6. All the verbs in this verse are in the middle voice, denoting 
actions of the woman lierself. Paul applteals to her on the basis of 
social convemance. What would she think of having herself shorn ? 
Yet this is logically an equivalent to her removal of the veil. 

7 -ia. Paul now, recurring to verse 3, confirms his appeal 
to*the social comtenames by a direct appeal to the Di^ne order. 
This appeal involves three arguments. 


^ It is beside the point to refer to the wearing of the*^flf//iM, or 
prayer-veil,%y Jewish men while engaged in devotion. Edersheim 
believes tha^ this practice was a superstitious custom of later Jewish 
mysticism. 

® It is still more irrelevant to quote the allegation that women 
in Greece, in the course of sacrificial ritual, had their heads bare. 
Such sacrificing and praying were not in any way like the Oiristian 
service in a jh^lic church assembly of men as well as wogien. 
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not to hiVe his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the image 
a'hd glory of God: but the woman is the glory of the man. 

8 For the man is not of the woman; but tile woman of the 

9 man : for neither was the man created for the woman; 
10 but the woman for the man: for this causct ought the 

woman to have a sign of authority on her head, becq.use 

7. The iirsl argument, {a) woman was made inferior to man. 
image aVid glory of God. ‘ Image’ (visible reprcsentati6*n), 

in this context, refers .nrimaril}'to the connexion between ‘image*, 
and ‘dominion’ in Gen. i. 26. ‘Glory' (limited also by the 
context), a manifestation of the superiority of God as I?uler. 

the woman is the glory of the man. The terms are general; 
but the general maxim can onl}’- work itself out when a woman 
comes into relation to a mart*, as, for instance, ^r.^marriage. Then 
what diminion she has—as over her,children and household— 
is in the name of the man, and is a manifestation of his superiority 
as ruler. The parallel of sun and moon is usually adduced by 
commentators on this passage. ^ , 

This first argument, then, tends to shew tliat while, in public 
church worship, a man, as the ‘Irisible representation of God*, 
ought not to wear the sign of subjection to others, a woman 
ought, as subject to man. 

8 . A second argument, (i) drawn from the order of succession and 
purpose in creation, as stated in Gen. ii. 21, 18. This verse recalls 
the fact that woman was made out of an^, after man, and verse 

9. Recalls the reason, which ^constitutes a third argument, (c) 
the woman was created for the man. 

10. The point here seems to be—woman was created for r^ian 
and not for angels; a fact which the angils spoken of in Gen. 
vi. 2 overlooked; cf. Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4. The inference is, she 
must wear her sign of subjection in the presence <r,f*the angels; 
which constitutes a fourth argument (<f). This interpretation 
should ntx* be curtly dismissed on the ground that it makes P."ul 
guilt}' of a triviality. Other arguments in this section may lay 
him open to a similar charge. Paul's aim was to save Christian 
women and the Christian church in Corinth from social disrepute: 
we can endorse his aim without endorsing all those arguments in 
support of it which carried weight in his day, but would not carry 
weigie|; in ours. It would be^in accordance with centemporary 
Jewi« views (with which Gentile churches could very speedily 
become acquainted through the Septuagint, and the current inter¬ 
pretation of it) to explain this perplexing passage by a reference 

- ■ ■ — -■■ ■ _ - 

f W See note on * image of God,’ 2 Cor. iv. 

i 
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of the angels. Hoybeit neither is the woman without the ir 
man, nor the man without the woman, in the Lord. Fbr 12 
as the woftiaif is of the man, so is the man also by 
the woman; but all things arc of God. Judge ye in 13 
yoursQjvep*; is it seemly that a woman pray unto God 
uaveiled ? Doth not ev^i nature itself teach you, that, 14 
if a man have long hair, it is a dishonour to Iwm ? But 15 
if*a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her: for her 
hair is given her for a covering. But»if any man seemerti 16 
to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God. 

to the angelsj who were believed* lb be the instruments of God 
in the supervision of the^various churches (see Rev. ii,#fiii), and 
who, like His angelic instruments in the supervision of the crea¬ 
tion generally, might do their work well, or imperfectly, or even 
badly, and might, J^e all finite beings, be subject to misapprehen¬ 
sion or even tem^tion. (See note on ii. 6-8, and also Tertullian 
On the Veiling of Virgins, chaf). xvii.) Another interpretation— 
that even if women were not ashamed to unveil themselves before 
men, they ought to shrink from such an immodesty as would 
shock the angelic media of God’s govci^iment—would stand well 
enough by itself, but is much harder to connect with the immediate 
context. 

11. To guard against contempt of man for woman. Both sexes 
are in Christ, the one as much as the other (Gal. iii. 28). 

12 . Argument for this drawn from the original creation of 
^^^man and the ordinary birth of a mat), both arrangements being 
traced to their source in God. 

13 . A fitifl appeal to their own sense of the fitness of things. 
When a woman is praying in the church assembly, whether 
privately or publicly, it is fitting that she should be ^linking of 
God, and not so thinking of men as to unveil herself with a view 
to asserting equality with them or attracting their attentj|pn. 

14 f. Argument for this drawn from the natural order of things 
which giv^ longer hair to a woman than to a man,*the longer 
hair being aesigned as a modest covering. And custom, following 
nature, deams long hair a disgrace to a man, but to a wo;lIan a 
glory. 

16 . contautloua. Paul can hardly conceive of any opposition 
to his view on this matter unless it be for ^ contention/ i. c. from 
the lust for strife. 

yro have^o fiioh onstora : ^at is, * Let such a nmn know we 
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7 , But in giving you this charge, I prs^ise you not, that ye 


have no such custom as he would strive for.* The unveiling has 
neither apostolic nor ecclesiastical sanction. 

For the apostle's view of the position of women see Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 33 f. 

(6) Love Feast (xi. 17—34). 

xi. 17 - 34 . Theme. Paul corrects the misconceptwn and cottdums 
the degradation of the church feast. 

Argume-.t. But while, in giving you this instruction about the 
veil, I have not explicitly censured you, 1 cannot praise you .'or 
your church assemblings generally; for your coming together 
docs not advance your spiritual growth so much as retard it. To 
begin with, 1 hear that, as^ou assemble together, separations shew 
themselves among you, and I cannot,altogether disbelieve it; for, 
if those who are of sterling worth are to be clearl}^distinguished 
among you, even factions ar» jnevitable. So, w^en ye assemble, 
it is ou*^ of the question that you can eat a supner such as the 
Lord instituted. For, instead of the food that has been brought 
being distributed, one member cats the supper he has provided 
while another member has no supper at all; so that the one is 
hungry and the other is surfeited. Why, have you not houses 
to eat and to drink in? By turnin„ God’s church assembly into a 
company of mere feeders you shew contempt for it, and you put 
to shame those who have no food to bring. What am I to say ? 
Am I to praise you for keeping my instructions ? In this respect 
1 cannot. Not such was the supper in which 1 instructed you, 
no mere means for the satisfaction of appetite. This supper, 
in its nature, manner, and meaning, came down to me from the 
Lord. To you I passed it on, telling how that the Lord Jesus, 
on the night in which his betrayal was being wrought out, blessed 
and brake and distributed bread, a parable^of his body given for 
his disciples; blessed and \)assed round the cup, a parable of the 
new covenant of forgiveness and love sealed with his blood; 
bidding them, whenever they ate the bread or whenever they 
drank the wine, to do it in memory of him. And so be it with 
you. In eating the bread and drinking the wine you tell forth 
the Lord's death, till memory is supplanted by sight. Accordingly, 
whoever'eats the bread and drinks the wine in an unworthy 
manner, as you do, will be chargeable with treating unworthily 
the body and the blood of the Lord. Let every one of you test 
l;is of regarding tbi^ supper, and. so, in the proper spirit, 
cat an¥ drink. For he eats and drinks a judgement upon himself 
if he does not discern in the supper the idea of the Lord's body. 
Your loveless and excessive feasting brings weakness and sickliness 
to many, and death to not a few. These are judgements. We 
$lv)uld not tiius be Judged, were«we to use discernment upon our 
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come together not fior the better but for the woise. For j 8 
first of all, when ye come together in the church, I heir 
that divisicms ^xist among you; and I partly believe it. 
For there must be also heresies among you, that they 19 
which are approved may be made manifest among you. 
When ^therefore ye assemble yourselves together, it is not 20 
possible'to eat the Lord’s supper; for in your eating each 21 

—•_I_ 

thoughts apd acts in this matter; but, as t|)p Lord has to judge 
at last, He chastens us to save us from final condemnation along 
with the outside world. So, my brethren, when ye come together 
to cat, wait for one another till all have food. Your church feast 
is not an ordinary feast of appetite, it is a feast of fellowship and 
memory: if an3;^pe is really hungry, let him satisfy his hunger 
before coming, 4 hat you gssemble not together in fel]o\«3hip to 
bring judgement upon yourselves. There are other details in this 
matter, bu! I will arrange them when I come. 

1*7. tWs charge. The whole of the section on veiling, w'hich 
is rather a new instruction than a censure. 

Z praise you not: a resA-vation in the general praise of 
verse 2. 

ye come together.., for the worse. Their church meetings, 
speaking generally, have, spiritually, a eVsteriorating tendency. 

18. divisions. Contextually, this word seems to refer to the 
divisions between rich atj^ poor, as at the love-feast. 

partly believe it. A generous instinct pronipts him to 
discount the wholesale statements made to him. 

19. For there must be, &c. His knowledge of human nature 
in*church membership, and especially (he human nature of the 
disputatious Corinthians, prevents him from being incredulous. 

also ifb^esies. Perhaps ‘even factions.’ The connexion 
suggests that Paul is more ready to believe in the divisions or 
separations because something even worse is inevitably, namely, 
the ‘ factions ’ created by those who, heedless of consequences, 
follow their own self-chosen preferences. The context implies 
that these concern, in this case, not doctrine, but church practice. 

that they which are approved, &c. Paul seems Vegretfully 
to feel th« in this way only can the true metal be plainly 
distinguished from the counterfeit. 

20. therefore: that is, because you are sectional and .|ot in 
true fellowship. 

it is not poesible, &c. See the argument on tfie last 
page. The meal referred to was the agape^ or love-feast, so called 
in Jude 12 Si||d, according to a strongly supported reading, alw 
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cme lakith before other his own supper; and one is 

22 hungry, and another is drunken. What? have ye not 
houses to eat and to drink in ? or despise ye the church 
of God, and put them to shame that have not ? What 
shall I say to you ? shall I praise you in this ? \ praise 

23 you not. For I received of Ifee Lord that which also I 


in 2 Pet. ii. f3, and no doubt referred to in ‘the breaking of the 
bread ’ of Acts ii. 42. From this feast of fellowship the memorial 
Clipper of the Lord was not yet distinguished, as the present 
verse shews. (Sec also Acts ii. 46.) If the members of the 
church had eaten together, instead of separately or In sections, 
regarding the meal as a feast of love and fellowship through ‘re¬ 
membrance ' of their commqn Lord, and of their„ relation to him 
and hi§ to them, it would have been a ‘Lord’s bupper' indeed. 

21. taketh before other bis own supper. As sometimes in the 
Greek club-feasts each member or set of members brought his or 
their own food. The phrase ‘ taketh before other,' when compared 
with tlie phrase in vcr.se 22, * them that have ..at,’ seems to imply 
that the well-to-do selfishly and .graspingly consumed what they 
had brought before their poorer brethren could share in it, that 
is, before it could be distributed so that all could join. 

22. This feast was not an occasion simply for satisfying hunger. 
That ought to be done at* home. Therefore, even though many of 
the welLto-do might not have brought more than enough for a 
health}' appetite, it was the time to shart. it with the ‘ have-nots.* 

the church of Ood. The .‘church’ is never, in the N.T., 
the building itself. Here it is the assembly of Christians degraded 
into a scene of mere self-concerned eating and drinking, and that, 
in some cases, to excess.* The addition ot the words, ‘of God,’ 
brands the contempt with the greater profanity. 

23 . X received of the Itord. The ‘ 1 ’ is, in the Grdek, emphatic, 
■ as also is ‘ the Lord.’ Some critics have, therefore, explained the 

expression as describing a special and immediate revelation 'by 
Christ to Paul of tlie actual fhets and words connected with the 
original institution of the Supper. But the phrase does not force 
upon us sc. superfluous a miracle. It is sufficient to see a contrast 
between the .source of that Supper of which Paul had. taught the 
Cori^hians, and the source of^hat supper which they had in 
^ibrg^ulness allowed to be a scene of division and of'excess: the 
latterrcame from selfishness, the former ‘from the Lord.* ‘Not 
from the Lord have you received your institution; it was from 


' This particular form of meal was now called heivvoy dird ervvpidoSf 
y>upper (or*dinner) from a basket.’ : 
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delivered unto yoi^ how that the Lord Jesus ir^ the night 

in which he was betrayed took bread; and when he had 24 

given thanks, ^lie brake it, and said. This is my body, 

which is for you: this do in remembrance of me. In 25 

like miinntr also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup 

is ,the new covenant in ^ly blood: this do, as oft as ye 

—I—--- 

llie Lord that I received the institution I passed on to you.’ 
It*is the original source, not necessarily the immediate source, 
which is4the point in Paul’s asseveration. The words do not 
exclude indebtedness to ordinary apostolic tradition; but, as 
it was Payl who had communicated the institution in its nature, 
meaning, and manner, to the Corinthians, it was natural that he 
should speak of him.self as the medium invested with the Founder’s 
authority and dtJ.’imission. 

Another solution is po^^iblc. I he peculiar features # 1 ' Paul’s, 
and the Pauline Luke’s, record of the institution (observe the 
unique tradition, ‘This do in remembrance of me’) suggest that 
Paul may* be thi^ing of the Supper in its inner meanii1(| as 
revealed to his reflecting judgement by the Lord, so as to be part 
'of‘the mind af Christ’ in him'^ii. 16). This revelation he could 
correctly say he had received direct from the Lord; and, in the 
light of the transcendent significance of a right view of the Supper 
for purposes of Christian fellowship, he did not stop to distinguish 
between the reception of the actual fact and the reception of the 
spiritual interpretation o&it. 

24 . brake: into pieces for di.s^ribution (Mark viii. 19). 

This is my body: shattered b}' death; ‘ broken,’ as a very 
early reading actually subjoins. Obviously not the identical body 
of*him who was present in the bod3b as he brake the bread. 

It was an ‘acted parable.' The broken bread .stood for the bodj’ 
to be broken»by death, the life to be given for his disciples; and 
always, at this feast, the act was to remind them of the fact. 
That the bread was in no sense for Paul the literal body is further 
implied by his way of speaking of the cup: see next verse. 

26 . Zn like maimer also tbe cup: that is, in like manner he 
took the cup and handed it round, , 

after i^pper. This implies that the bread had been part of 
the supper Itself, not a special appendage to it. The cup referred 
to was the* usual cup of thanksgiving at the conclusion Jt th^ 
passover feast. All this is consistent wdth the early piiictice 
which had not yet separated the Lord’s Supper from thp feast 
of fellowship. 

This ci^ la the new oovenaixt in my blood. The parabolic 
interpretations of the ‘body’ is here confirmed. Paftl does n^ 
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26 dwnk //, m remembrance of me. Fqt as often as ye eat 
tRis bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 

27 death till he come. Wherefore whosoever shall eat the 
bread or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be 

28 guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord. But let 
a man prove himself, and so Jet him eat of the bread, 

29 and drinV of the cup. For he that eateth and drink- 

eth, eateth 'and drinketh judgement unto himself, if be 

----,- 

phrase his quotation, ‘ Tliis cup is (or contains) my blood,’ but, 
‘This cup is (that is, represents) the New Covenant (^sealed) in 
iny blood' (my death, verse s6), as the old Hebrew covenant had 
been sealed in the blood of sacrifice (Exod. xxiw 8). So also in 
X. 16 he calls the bread and'^bhe cup a ‘commurion,’ and not the 
actual h^dy and blood. The New Covenant (not ‘agreement 
between two parties,’ but ‘unilateral disposition provided b}' 
one ’) was a covenant of grace and forgiveness (Rom. xi. 27 ; 
jer^pexxi. 31-34)- 

36 . proclaim. An acted preaching. The Greek word is used 
(ii. I, ix. 14) of the preaching of tlfc gospel. 

till he come: when the ceremony quickening remembrance 
wjll be out of place. 

27 . Wherefore . . . unworthily. In remembering and pro¬ 
claiming the death /or all, what room is there for selfishness 
or for separation of poor from richly In remembering and 
proclaiming the death ‘of the Lord,’ what room is there for 
debauchery and excess! 

guilty of the body and the blood. The Greek word ^ (as in 
Jas. ii. 10) signifies here ‘offending againste' Such a man treats 
the death of the Lord profaneb'. 

28 . prove himself: to see that he is in the rigkt attitude of 
•mind towards the Supper as a remembrance and a proclamation 

of the death of the Lord for all. » 

so: alter having found himself in the right attitude. 

29. judgement: not final damnation : that God strives to pre¬ 

vent (verse 32) by temporary judgements, such as are mentioned 
in verse 30*. ^ 

if he discern not the body. (It is not necessary to add ‘ the 
/vloodK because, before death, it contained the blood, und this is 
the b^jy which Christ gave up to death.) The Christian that 
partook of the feast of fellowship and remembrance without 
either fellowship or remembrance, but with selfishness or excess, 


/ 


* Hyoxos, 
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discern not the bcjfly. For this cause many afcong y®u 30 
are weak and sickly, and not a few sleep. But if vfe 31 
discerned ©urfelves, we should not be judged. But 33 
when we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we not be condemned with the world. Where- 33 
fore, my brethren, whence come together to eat, wait 
one fot Another. If any man is hungry, let hjm eat at 34 
home; that your coming together be not untc? judgement. 

, And the jest will I set in order wheawever I come. 

Now concerning spiritual gifts^ brethren, I would not 12 
_•_ 

or both, did not Torm a discriminating judgement' (see verse 31, 
where the samuik verb is used) ‘ upqik the body,’ of which, in its 
spiritual ideas, ^le bread and wine were symbols. 

30 . For this cause: because judgement is thus cuicn and 
drunk. 

weak . .. sickly. . . sleep. Physical punishments of sick¬ 
ness and even dcsflUi. Paul traces these to the misuse of the love- 
icast, but does not tell us the intermediate causes. Possibly 
excess was one. These judgements were inflicted by the Lord 
(see verse 32) with a view to the final salvation of men who, 
however imperfect, were nevertheless Cjiristians. 

31 . if we diBcerued ourselves, &c. A discriminating judge¬ 
ment upon our own wrong attitude would save us from the 
judgments inflicted by tJle Lord. 

32 . chastened: as Paul himself, 2 Cor. vi. 9 chastened, and 
not killed 

• condemned. He^e the final judgement comes in. 

33 . This summing up shews that tHe main point has been— 
absence of Christian fellowship in the feast of fellowship. 

34 . The desire simply to satisfy the appetite brings in selfish¬ 
ness, the enemy of fellowship, and tends to self-indulaence and 
esd^ess. Hence their coming together leads to ‘judgement.’ 

the rest: details in the same connexion,and not on other 
subjects. 


(c) The Spiritual Gifts. 
xik Discussion of the principle of spiritual gifts. 

xii. 1-3. Theme. The test in all perplexity <hs to the genmnemss 
of the Spirit's presence is * confession of Christ.* 

Argument. Y ou ask me about spiritual gifts. On this subject 
I want you tc^ be well informed, esoecially as, in ycur beath^ 
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2 h^vc youtignorant. Ye know that when ye were Gentiles 
yc were led away unto those dumb idols, howsoever ye 

3 might be led. Wherefore I give you to understand, that 
no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is 
anathema; and no man Can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit. 

4 Now there are diversities of^gifts, but the same^ Spirit. 


state, you knew nothing of a Spirit or spiritual power within you, 
but were carried aw^y, now by one external influerfee, now by 
another, to the service of idols that had no voice speaking to your 
souls, and the souls of others through you; no foreefendowing 
you with power. I will tell you, then, how you can test the 
presence of the Spirit. No. ,\nan has the Spirit.if he can curse 
Jesus : no man can sincerely acknowledge Jesus Lord without 
having the Spirit in him. * 

1. Z would not have yon ignorant. I will give 50U clearer 
instruction on this important point. 

2. led . . . howsoever ye might be lec^'. There was no 
revealing voice from the gods guidsng and informing your spirits; 
it was custom, or priest, or other external authority. 

3. Wherefore X give you to understand. You need, then, 
some criterion whereby to judge the unfamiliar force : I now give 
it you. 

Jesus is anathema. One cannot conceive that this could 
be said in a church assembly, unless by Some unbeliever (xiv. 24) 
who happened to come in and ‘to speak. Possibly Paul is pro¬ 
viding against the influence of unbelieving Jews; or is simply 
preparing by the negative side for the positive that is to follow. 

no man can say. Pkul takes sincerity for granted : a sham, 
perfunctory confession of Christ was not a charactadstic of his 
- day. ‘ 

in the Holy Spirit: that is, by the power of the Holy Spirit 
within hiili producing faith. Every man acknowledging Jesus* is 
‘ inspired.’ 


xii. 4 -n. Theme. The validity 9/ the one test, in spite of the 
Spirit dividing himself in the distribution of diverse endox'ments, 

. Argument. Ibis true that there are diversities of endowments 
'consequent on distribution, but it is the same Spirif that (as it 
were/dividing himself) distributes them. Or we may call them diver¬ 
sities ef useful service, but it is the same Lord and Master that 
is served. Or we may look at them as diversities of powerful 
forkings, ^^hereby the several gifts actually work themselves out 
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And there are diversities of ministrations, and |he san\^ 5 
Lord. And there *are diversities of workings, but thfc 6 
same God, jirhci worketh all things in all. But to each 7 
one is given the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal. 
For to one is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom ; 8 
and to ‘another the word of knowledge, according to the 
same Spirit: to another faTth, in the same Spirit^; and to 9 

in s*ervice, but it is the same God that worketh all these workings 
«in all whom He has inspired. And each individual has the 
function assigned him of shewing forth the Spirit that inspires 
him ; and that for the common advantage. To one and to another 
is given one endowment or another, but all by the one and the 
same Spirit distributing specially to each as he will. 

4. diversities: the substantive of fhc verb rendered ‘ dividing ‘ 
in verse 11. Not primaribi ‘differences’ so much as ‘apportion- 
ings,’ and l^pnce differences, as involved in division of labour. 

5. ministrations: not different from the gifts, but the gifts in 
their function. ^ 

the some Lord. Cf. Col. iii. 24, ‘Ye serve the Lord Christ.’ 

6. workings: ///. activities Brought to effect; they are the 
gifts embodied in the services, and regarded from the point of view 
of the power in them. The ‘ energizer ’ is always God; He is 
the ultimate source of all spiritual power»(Phil. ii. 13). He gives 
the Spirit through Christ. 

who worketh all things in all: that is, ‘all effective 
workings in all Christians.’ The, sphere is here limited by the 
context. 

% Bnt. Perhaps ‘and’; for not only is the Spirit given by 
God to each, but it is given to be manifested, publicly displayed, 
for the comipon good. 

8. word ofVlsdom. Teaching of the deep things of God, His 
ways of salvation, which the Spirit alone can search out and 
reveal. See ii. 6, 10 and notes there. Such teaching appeals 
to the intuitional faculty. 

word of knowledge. Teaching which appeals to the rational 
faculty, and seeks to shew the reasonableness of the intuitions. 
Thus the intellectual is made a buttress of the moral and spiritual. 

according to tke same Spirit. The intellect must notun 
riot: it must always keep ‘ in conformity with ’ the Spirit wnich^ 
owns the Lordship of Christ (verse 3). ^ 

9. to another faith. The Greek word for ' another ‘' io this 
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10 another {Hfts of healings, in the one Sjjirit; and to another 
^ orkings of miracles; and to another prophecy; and to 
another discernings of spirits: to dLmihtT^divfrs kinds of 

clause means ' to a man of auother kind * (see the same word used 
with ‘ glory ’ in xv. 40). r 

faith : i. c. a ‘ great' faith, a potent faith (,Heb. xi. 33). In 
this context (see what follows) it is the wonder-workij^-i'faith of 
Matt, xvii.' 20, as opposed to ‘ little faith.’ 

in the same Spirit: in connexion with the same Spirit, as 
the teaching before mentioned. 

to another gifte of healings. The Greek wolfd for * an¬ 
other^* here means ‘another of the same kind’ as the man with 
the wonder-working faith. So also with the next three clauses. 

10. workings of miracles. The Greek word for ‘ miracles ’ 
here probably implies works mightier and nvp*e striking than 
healings; in this category came expulsion of demons (Luke x. 17, 

‘ Even the demons are subject unto' us ; perhaps also such 
punishments as arc referred to in v. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 3 f.'*^; Acts xiii. 
II ; and i Tim. i. 20. Healings and these striking works lie in 
the material region, the two following kinds Vu the spiritual. 

prophecy. No mere preaching, but a ‘forth-telling’ of a 
special revelation (xiv. 36- 30) from God, as in the times of the 
0 . T. (Amos iii. 7), so also in those of the N. T. (Eph. iii. 5). 
This special gift (xiii. 2, 8) was due to a special faith (Rom. xii. 
6), and was widely possessed in different degrees (Rom. xii. 6) 
at Corinth (xiv. 31); but there might be spurious prophecy 
(Matt, vii, 15; I John iv. i) as wal as genuine, and hence 
discernment was needed. So— 

discernings of spirits. ‘ Discernings,’ in the plural, because 
the gift is not for regular exercise, but only for the occasions on 
which it is required. 

to another divers kinds of tongues. Again a hew class of 
man ; ‘ another’ man of a different kind, including under its head 
the man of the next clause. 

kinds of tongnes: quite different from the ' kinds of lan^ 
guages (voices) ’ at xiv. 10. These ‘ tongues ’ are not languages 
or dialects. Whatever the tongues may have been at Pentecost, 
it is uncalled for to import the idea of languages or dialects into 
the case of Cornelius (Acts x. 46) or of the disciple^^at Ephesus 
^ (Atils xix. 6). Wliat Cornelius and his companions are recorded 
to h^ve been doing is ‘ magnifying God,’ and this implies delighted, 
enthusiastic, ecstatic (xiv. 14, 23) utterance, and not utterance in 
a fordign language. And in xiv. a it is affirmed that ‘ he that 
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tongues; and to j^nother the interpretation dF tongues: 
but all these worketh the one and the same Spifit, ii 
dividing to e'ich one severally even as he will. 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 12 

§ 

---- 

speaks with a tongue speaks not to men,’ which is precisely what 
thb m«CL does that speaks iJI a foreign (which is also a human) 
langua^ Moreover, we never find (except possiblgr in Acts ii) 
that those whose languages are foreign are addressed with these 
tongues, nor does Paul (in xiv) speak as if any ‘ tongue ’ what¬ 
ever wouiM be intelligible to them. But'lt is easier to say wRat 
a * tongue * was not than to say what it was. For more on this 
ecstatic phenomenon see xiv and the notes there. It is 
noticeable that Paul deals last with that spiritual gift which the 
Corinthians narked first, on accqjjuit, we may conclude, of its 
sensational ch^acteristics, v^Jiich impressed their heathy friends. 

interpretation of t<ftiffiies: see again xiv. a. The^' tongue,' 
being unintelligible to men, needed interpretation for their benefit. 
Even the man that spoke with the tongue spoke without under¬ 
standing what Hi!! said, and the ability to interpret his own 
utterance was to be made a apecial subject of prayer (xiv. 13). 
But some kindred spirit ^ with insight into such states of mind, 
might be present, and then, by his interpretation, the utterance 
could be made profitable to the church assembly. If no such 
interpreter was available, the enthusiasm (Paul advised, xiv. 28) 
should be restrained fro^ public expression. 

11. but all fhOM: i. e. these gifts, 
the one aaid the aame. There is but one, and he is always 
the same—the Spirit that prompts the confession of Christ as 
Lord (verse 3). Tli'^re is no contradiction between this verse 
and verse 6; the Spirit is the worker distributing according to 
his will beh^use God works His will by the Spirit. 

xii. ia-31. Theme. The church with its various members is like 
ihe human body, * 

AitGUMENT. Take the analogy of the human body. It has 
many members, and all the members, though many, form one 
body. So it is with Christ, the informing personality of the 
church : hH has only one body, though it has many members. The 
one Spirit prbich we all, men of all races and all ranks, obCaina^,v 
the faith that brought us to baptism, bound us all there aiid then 

in one body j and with this one Spirit we were one and ali'. iipbued, 

»■ - 

^ dkAff, another of the same tendency, with the gift of inter¬ 
pretation aR^ed. • 
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all'the mciiibers of the body, being mpny, are one body; 
T3 so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 

14 free ; and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For the 

15 body is not one member, but many. If the foor shall 

as though saturated with a new ‘ elixir of life.’ All, I —tor 
the body is not one member but many. Even if the more lowly 
members should complain that they are not the more exalted 
members, they still hp^’e a position in the body. If fhe whole 
body were one of the more exalted members, what would it be 
without the other members ? But, as the fact stands, each member 
has had its place assigned to it by God, as He pleased and not as 
it pleased. Or, again, if all the several members were the same 
kind of member, would therl "be a body at all ? xiut the actual 
fact is tl.it, on the one hand, they«are many members, and, on 
the other, they are one body. And the more exalted members 
cannot dispense with the lowlier. Nay, it is truer to say that the 
members held to be the weaker are as indispensable as the 
stronger, and those parts of the body which we think less honour¬ 
able or less comely we deem woithy of more careful or more 
becoming clothing, the other parts not calling for such attention. 
God ordained this principle of compensation to promote unity 
and mutual consideration.! The consequence is that the suffering 
of one is the suffering of all, honour to one is honour to all. You 
see the point of my illustration. You, "S a church, are Christ's 
body, and each of you is a member of it. God has ordained 
a variety of functions in the church, some higher, some lower. 
Have all church members the same function, the same gift! Yet 
you should earnestly desire the higher gifti, seeking by prayer 
and preparation to be fit for the higher functions. I will go 
further than a mere injunction; I will point out to ynu forthwith 
the one way above all others in which this your desire should 
walk. 

12 . so.. .IsOhrlit. We should have expected,^ so is the church.’ 
But Christ is regarded here as the living personality whose the 
‘ body ’ is, the Lord and Master (verse 5) of the members. Plainly, 
from verse sr, Paul is not thinking here of Christ as the ' head.’ 

Baptism, as is Paul’s habit, is viewed as representing faith, 
^nrough which the Spirit comes (Gal. iii. 2 and a6-a6). Nothing 
weldsshien together like the same spirit. 
dUdo to drink of; /;/. 'drenched with.’ 

14 . The apostle here turns the thought round the other way : 
thf>;e is no tautology. Verse la spoke of the oneness of the body: 
tt (s verse, eff the multiplicity in that oneness. 
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say, Because I am jiot the hand, I am not of Ihe body; 
it is not therefore not of the body. And if the ear shill 16 
say. Because I*am not the eye, I am not of the body; it 
is not therefore not of the body. If the whole body were 17 
an eye, >vhere were the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where were the^smelling ? But now hath God 18 
set th^Tssembers each one of them in the body, even as 
it5)leas'ed him. And if they were all one member, where iq 
were the .body? But now they are many members, bat 20 
one bod;j. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have 21 
no need of thee: or again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of<)ipu. Nay, much.il^ther, those members of 22 
the body which seem^to be more feeble are necessary; 
and those parts of the body, which we think to be less 23 
honourable, ujon these we bestow more abundant 
^honour; and our uncomely parts have more abundant 

15 . The &ble of Menenius Agrippa to the Roman plebs when 
they seceded to the Sacred Mountain,had the same vivid per- 
soniiication. Shakespeare introduces it into his Coriolanus (i. i). 

therefore : because^t murmurs at its inferior position as foot 
instead of hand, ear instead of eye, and declares for standing 
aloof. The facts are too stubbdrn for any theory of separation. 

So all whose spiritual gifts were inferior were still ‘ of the body.’ 

IV. So let each n\^mber of the chijrch reflect that he has a 
function to be discharged by him alone. 

18 . Thif faction is God’s apportionment. 

19 , 80 . It is only by variety in unity that the body can exist. 
TJie application might have been made—* If you all only^poke with 
tongues, where would the efficiency of the church be? 

81 . A word to any who, having, or thinking they had, the 
higher gifts, were inclined to despise others. 

88. mn^ xathex: that is, with much stronger feason may 
we say. * 

fMble* Paul does not name these : his thought must 
undefined. The parts which he calls * less honourable * and * un¬ 
comely* require no definition, any more than those whi^ he 
calls ‘ comely.* 

88 . The Targum of Onkelos calls the coats of skins mentiimed 
in Gen. in. ' clothing of honour ’ (Evans). • \ 

Q 2 
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24 comelines j; whereas our comely pa^ts have no need: 
biit God tempered the body together, giving more abun- 

25 dant honour to that part which lacked; that there should 
be np schism in the body; but that the members should 

26 have the same care one tor another. And whether one 
member suffereth, all the memljers suffer with it; or one 
member honoured, all the members rejoice »?ith it. 

27 Now ye are ••the body of Christ, and severally members 

28 thereof. And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then mir- 

24 . The civilized practice of careful and modest dressing is 
traced to Divine promptings«It may be even '*<.lled a human 
instinct jb some degree, for few savages are entirely uncovered. 

Imt Xh>d... giving ... honour. ‘It was not men but God 
that made up the body of comely parts that should be open to the 
view, and less comely parts that should be modestly hidden from 
view, as with special honour and reverence. Cud so created man 
as to teach him to clothe himself, t, 

85 . tho tamo oara: because they feel the importance of each 

relatively to ther whole. In the Corinthian church, on the contrary, 
some were 'despised' (vi^ 4); and hence came 'schisms’ in the 
church. ^ 

86. This sympathy in damage or betterment is, in the church, 
not a duty, but, as in the body, an inevitable fact. 

honoured: glorified, in the'sense of manifestly improved or 
developed, or, perhaps (as in verses 23, 24), carefully cherished 
with the * honour' of suitable clothing. 

87 . Direct application &f the analogy. Christ, as in verse xa, 
not the head, but the owning and inspiring persoi^Ilty. Each 

* church was a ‘ body of Christ.’ 

88. loxne... first, &c. The construction originally intended, 
'some .. .’others,' is changed into a catalogue in order of valuie, 
some ' gifts ’ being more essential to church life than others, and 
the gift of tongues once more coming last. 

in the church: that is, the church generally, not only at 
Corinth but elsewhere (Eph. i. aa, 23). 

^ 'Hbft apostles. Without apostles, the witnesses iff the living 
Xhrist and the founders of churches, 'the church’ would not 
have ^n. The name has here its liighest sense, not the less 
distinctive sense of' travelling messengers’ (a Cor. viii. 23). 

, secoudly prophets: inspired revealers (xiv. 30), occasionally 
f^tellers ^Acts xi. a8) of God's will, whose gift enabled 
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acles, then gifts o£ healings, helps, governmelts, divm 
kinds of tongues. Are all apostles? are all prophetl? 29 
are all teafchefe ? are all workers of miracles ? have all 30 
gifts of healings ? do all speak with tongues ? do all 
interpret?* But desire earnestly the greater gifts. And 31 
a still more excellent way^shew I unto you. 

If i^eak with the tongues of men and of ^yigels, but 13 

^ -j.—- 

them to build up (xiv. 3) the churches the apostles had founded, 
and to impress unbelievers (xiv. 24, 25). •flThey were sometinfts 
visitors (Acts xL 27, a8), sometimes resident (Acts xiii. 1). 

thirdly teaohem. These appear to have been men less 
markedly endowed with revealing and convincing power, but 
possessed ot aifaculty of elucidation |nd direction. Probably they 
were, in the m^n, resident members of the churqhes th^ served, 
presbyters with a capacity for labouring in word and doctrine' 

(i Tim. v«i7). 

But it must not be supposed that these, or any functions, in the 
early church wdiu. separated by hard and fast lines. One man 
, might combine seversd functi^s according to qualifications and 
circumstances. Thus (Acts xiii. 1) Paul was a ‘prophet and a 
teacher* at Antioch before he was an apostle; and he could say 
(xiv. z8), ‘ 1 speak with tongues more tlun you all’ 

then mlxadea: instead of ‘ workef^ * of miracles. The ‘ then ’ 
marks a change to the impersonal method of speaking, adopted 
probably for brevity, • 

help! may refer, without* limitation, to the necessities of 
those, who are weak (Acts xx. 35) in health, wealth, or spiritual 
knowledge. This gift is apparently not miraculous, nor is the 
next, * • 

gove]iii|a«nts: powers of presiding and guiding (Prov. xl 14). 
The Greek^rd rec^ls the steering of a ship. 

80 . do all intarpxetf that is, the ecstatic utterances of the 

tSngues (verse zo). * 

81 . Though all gifts have their place and importance, and 
though all Christians cannot have all gills, yet do not be content 
with a lower gift (like that of tongues) if you can attain a higher 
(like propAecy). See xiv. z, last clause. 

a atU^aioxa exoellant rather, as in the argument 
given, ‘ going further than an injunction, I point out to you a wa}^ 
above all others.’ * .1 

xiii. 1-13. Theme. Tht proiH ofltm as the mdapvne^limment 
{or the spirit^tal gifts to move in. v 

Argumenis Spiritual endowments^tongues, dtren thot^h 
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have not (ove, I am become sounding^brassj or a clanging 
cjmbal. And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and if T’have all faith, 


angelic, prophecy, even though combined with all knowledge, faith, 
even though working the mightiest wonders—are, </ithout love, 
valueless to the man endowed. The very works of love, even to 
the painful surrender of life itself, £vail him nothing u;;'j3s love 
prompt theen. Love embodies itself in kind thoughts, feelings and 
ways. Love*has a nature that makes it everlasting: not *50 
prophecy, tongues or^ knowledge: suited as they are^ to a state 
of impertection, they, like the imperfection of a child, shall here* 
after make way for what is full-grown. Faith, hope, love are the 
three abiding graces, and the greatest of these is love. 

tottguea: powers of ecstatic utterance, so immoderately 
prized in the Corinthian chuich. 

of non and of angola: put together by way of reaching a 
climax. 

love. The Greek equivalent^, had not Existed in 

classical Greek. The Greeks had for the love of beauty, philia 
for the love of a in^xx^yphilanthropia for general Ir^endship towards 
mankind. The verb in classical Gt^ek had involved ‘ esteem,' and*" 
the substantive had been used in the Septuagint most compre¬ 
hensively as love for wife, friend, or God. It is therefore the best 
Greek word for Christian,love, since, while it signifies ‘goodwill' 
based on esteem and on the religious spirit, it does not exclude 
personal affection or a comprehensive ij^gard for the race. This 
love is the love of one's neighbour, seeking the good of others in 
a self-forgetting way. The old ti%inslation ‘ charity' (a word now 
commonly narrowed to almsgiving or kindly judgement) came 
from Jerome's rendering c^riiaSf his substitute for the more doubt¬ 
ful awoK 

■oxuadlng braM, &c.: instruments of unpleaiifig and in- 
’ articulate noise. Love would seek the good of others by inter¬ 
pretation (mv. 13). . 

9 . prophecy. . . mysteries . . . knowledge. The prophet, 
the man of inspired utterance, was not necessarily a man endowed 
with a gift for speculation or investigation. Paul supposes here 
an unusuaPeombination of gifts, the ‘inspiration of a a^er* joined 
to ‘ the intellect of a philosopher* (Findlay). For ‘mystefles* see 
ii. I. r 

fklth... monntslns; the faith that overcomes the greatest 
difiicilties. The proverbial figure of removing mountains occurs 
Matt. xVii. so, xxi. ai. 
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so as to remove mountains, but have not lt|>ve, I am 
nothing. And if 1 bestow all my goods to feed the 3 
and if I g^ve my body to be burned, but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is 4 
kind; love envieth not; lovo» vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 5 
it*s ot^ig^ is not provokid, taketh not account of evil; 
r^joiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoi<;edi with the 6 
truth ; Ijeareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 7 

3. From tongues he has risen to prophecy and from prophecy 
to faith : now he rises to works of love itself. 

(to quote Coleridge from Stanley) ^Though I 
dole away in 'mouthfuls all my j^r^perty or estates.’ Who that 
has witnessed the almsgwing in a Catholic monastery, o# the court 
of a Spafiish or Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s palac^, where 
immense revenues are syringed away in farthings to herds 
of beggars, buteciust feel the force of the apostle’s half satirical 
word^? 

body... burned : a stilThigher work, the surrender of the 
bodily * self.* Instead of ‘ to be burned ’ we should probably read 
‘that I may boast,* the Greek for this being supported by the 
strongest group of manuscripts. Self-glorification may be the 
motive even in martyrdom. 

4. Xiove is here persSnified. euffereth long i controls resent¬ 
ment in face of provocation, ^klaid: the gentle, amiable side of 
goodness (Rom. iL 4). yaimtetb s outward display, puffed up ; 
inward arrogance. 

5 . uuaeemly: without delicacy of*feeling as exhibited in be¬ 
haviour t9 others, provoked : embittered, tiiketh uot aooouut 
of evil: iftits not to the injureris account the evil he inflicts. 
r«!joloetli uot in nnrigliteouniem : that is, of others, even if you 
|;ain by it. wltb fbe truth : when truth comes to her own, even 
if you lose by it truth: truth in action, right conduct (John 
111 . ax). 

beereth ell thinge. Love is not crushed or drowned (Song 
of Sol. > 4 ii. 7) by what she has to bear in her work of service. 
The Greek word^ suggests neither non-resistance 
lanimity. Love adopts various forms of action, but all the whik: 
she persists. . 

believeth all thinga : not with credulity, but with th^|g;eneral 


ifatiuvat. 


(rriy€i, as in ix^. 12. 
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3 thuigs, etif^ureth all things. Love never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease;«whether there 

9 be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know in 

10 part, and we prophesy in part; but when tha^ which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as,^f thild, 
I thought as a child: now that I am become a man, 

12 I .have put away childish things. For now w^ see in 
a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I have been 

- 

determination to put on a neighbour’s words and potions the best 
constructibii possible. * 

lioptih all thiaga. As she thinks the best, so she Slopes the 
best; and meanwhile she has patience; she—- 

endTureth aU tUags: will not allow her'^atience in trust 
and in hope to be worn out. 

8. never faUethi lit. ‘never fallefh,* like a slain warrior. A 
natural summary of what has just been said, and a bridge to the 
contrast that ensues. 

whether there be, &cr The reference is to the spiritual gifts 
and their temporary purpose. What is fragmentary, partial, 
spasmodic, will cease when that which *is whole, perfect, con¬ 
tinuous, shall come; fragmentaiy revelations, fragmentary in¬ 
spirations to inarticulate praise,fragmentaryinsighta into mysteries, 
correspond only to the time of immaturity and imperfection; as 
childish utterances, aims, judgements, correspond to the time of 
childhood. The ‘broken fights* will be eclipsed by ti](c^sunlight. 

18 . in a mirror, darklj. The picture Paul presents to us is that 
of a man seeing the figure of another in one of the imperfectly 
reflecting nfetal mirrors of that day; the figure is blurred, dim, 
like truth ‘ in a dark saying.' This is contrasted with the sight of 
the same man 'face to face.' So shall we be face to face with 
God. The Creek expressions for ‘ face to face ’ and ‘ darkly' arc 
borrowed from what in Num. xiL 8 (LXX) God is repr&ented as 
saji^ in regard to the converse He had with Moses. , 

■haU S know •«, Z Itavi Iwoa known i in each case ‘ fully,’ 
as in tits maig. ‘ I have been known' (strictly, * 1 was fully taken 
knowldWgc or) refers to the apprehension and recognition by 
God^'^ the converted Paul in all that he was. See viii. 3; Gal. 
iv.f, • 
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known. But now ^ideth faith, hope, love, thele thre&; 13 
and the greatest of these is love. * 

Follow alter ^ove; yet desire earnestly spiritual gifts^ 14 

18 . now: that is, * as the fact is.’ 
ahidcth^ while the ^spiritual* endowments’ pass away. 
‘Trust* fn God, ‘hope’ in Him, ‘love* for Him; all these also in 
relation to our brethren; thes<ewill last for ever. 

andfbi greate«t,&c. For love (‘God is love*) giv^&ith and 
lio{^ their highest value in redeeming them from self'pentred aims. 

xiv. 1-25. Theme* Superiority of the pro^tic gift to the gift of 
*iongueSf {i)ybr edificoHon^ (2) evm for converSon, 

Argument. Let love be your guiding star; yet, in the way of 
love, desir<? earnestly the spiritu^ gifts you have written of to 
me; but, aboyejdl, the gift of prophecy. The ecstasy of a tongue 
is intelligible to God: the intelligible prophetic exposition of 
a revealed truth «edifies, encourages, consoles men. Th^ecstasy 
of a tongue edifies the msfti himself alone: prophecy cmlies the 
church. S^eak with tongues, by all means, all of you; but 1 
would rather you OTophesied; only if he interpret his ecstasy can 
the man with the f^gue stand on a level of usefulness with l^e 
prophet. What would be the(»use of my speaking to you in 
a tongue unless by explanation I could inspire or teach you? 
Even lifeless instruments of music give forth mere senseless noise 
unless the notes be articulately distinct: imagine an unintelligible 
trumpet-call to battle 1 So also you, unless you speak intelligibly, 
speak only into the air. Qf all the languages the world contains, 
not one is a language dumb like this. Accordingly, you who 
hanker after spiritual powers, let ^our aim be to edify the church; 
and then be endowed abundantly. Let me therefore urge him 
that has the gift of tongues to pray for Jthe gift of interpretation 
also. In public prayer with a tpngue the spirit is devotional, but 
the thinking*ffculty is barren: it shapes nothing that can be con¬ 
veyed to others. The ideal in Worship is that the devotional and 
the thinking faculties should work in jmnjunction, both^n prayer 
and in praise; otherwise, how: can tiunistener, not understanding 
your meaning, join himMlf to your giving of thknks?. How can 
he be built up in the faith, however good and true your thanks¬ 
giving may he f Though 1 speak with tongues more tlftn any of 
you, I wottiQ rather, in public worship, iq>eak five words with my 
understanding^ so as to instruct others, than tea thousand wdi^SsT 
in an unintelligfiife tongue. Be not children in your intellectual 
faculties ; in i^ce, indeed, be less than children, be babes;! but 
in your intellectual faculties be grown men. Tongues hav^Aeir 
u«, but it is a lower use. God’s despairing sign to a deaf wi[d 
disobedient Jfltoah came in chastisement through the Strang^ 

■# 
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2 but rather that ye may prophesy. For he that speaketh 
Vn a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God; for 
no man understandeth; but in the spirit jie speaketh 

3 mysteries. But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men 

4 edification, and comfott, and consolation. He that 
speaketh in a tongue ediheth himself; but he that 

5 prophesjeth edifieth the church. Now I w^did have 
you all speak with tongues, but rather that ye should 
prophesy: and greater is he that prophesieth than he^ 
that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the 

0 church may receive edifying. But now, brethren, if I 
come unto you speaking with tongues, whf,tshall I profit 
you, unless I speak to you either by way of revelation, 
or of knowledge, or of prophesying, or o(,teaching? 

7 Even things without life, giving a voice, whether pipe or 

.. —. . mui _ 

tongued Assyrians. So unintelligible tongues are a sign to t^p 
unbelieving: intelligible propnecy is for the believing. A 
whole church speaking with tongues would astonish and perplex 
an unbelieving spectator. But prophecy in the mouths of all 
might move and change even an unbeliever, his conscience being 
aroused and awed by this united testimony to truth, till he is driven 
lo confess the presence of God. ^ 

2. no man nndontandetli:• /if. Shears/ that is, with under- 
standing. 

mystovlea; capable, however, of being revealed by inter¬ 
pretation : see verses 5,13,97. 

3 . oomfort: not consolation, but encouragements duty. It is 
from the late Latin eon/oriaref * to strengthen.* 

6. nowi the logical * now ’; ‘ as the case stands *; interpretation 
being indispensable to edification. 

If Z pome. No emphasis on the * I,* as though he were 
different from others, or were now on the point of coming to them. 
The * I * only transfers the case to himself as an individual. 

rtvelatlo& . . . knowledge... propbeiyiag S .. teaohing. 

^< 9 be two last correspond respectively to the two first as the 
^ ways of imping them; prophesying bdog the inspired, 
potdnt exposition and enforcement of a truth borne in upon 
thej(prophet*s mind; teaching, the quieter impartation of more 
^tle Imowledge to those capable of grasping the deep things 
€i God. See ii. 1, d, viii. 7. 1 
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harp, if they give not a distinction in the sounds, how 
shall it be known what is piped or harped ? For if thS 8 
trumpet give at? uncertain voice, who shall prepare him¬ 
self for war ? So also ye, unless ye utter by the tongue 9 
speech^easy to be understood,* how shall it be known 
wh^t is spoken? for ye will be speaking into the air. 
'riiere it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, 10 
and no kind is without signification. If then*I Icnow not 11 
»the meaning of the voice, I shall be tahim that speaketb 
a barbarian, and he that speaketh will be a barbarian 
unto me. So also ye, since ye are zealous of spiritual 12 
gifts^ seek ft^s,t ye may abound, pnto the edifying of the 
church. Wherefore Ijt him that speaketh in ^tongue 13 
pray thatdie may interpret. For if I pray in atongue, 14 

V. disttnotiosffthe notes being so clearly and distinctly sounded 
<lhat the listener receives intelligently the impression they are in^ 
tended to convey, 

8. by the tongue: the ordinary speaking tongue, not here the 
ecstatic Mongue’ or utterance, ye: in,opposition to the ^things 
without life ^ of verse 7. 

10 . There are, it may be, so many: a guessing phrase, leaving 
the number open. What is meant is, However many there may 
be, what is al^ut to be said is trae of them all. 

yoloes . . .without signULoation. * Voices . . .voiceless’ 
Avould more accurately represent the identity of expression in the 
Greek. ^ A voiceless voice* stands for*a voice, a means of utter¬ 
ance, a laiigpage, which conveys no meaning; like the sound 
made by a dumb man. And any ecstatic utterance, uninterpreted, 
w^s something like this abnormity. 

11. the moaning I Ut, the 'force.* An utterance*conveying 
no meaning is as bad as a foreign language to a man wholly un¬ 
acquainted with it. 

18 . aoalons. A word of gentle irony directed at tbed^orinthian 
exaggerate estimate of the gift of tongues. 

■ 00 k that yo may abound, dec. A compressed sentcr^ce. 
The writer seems to combine two ideas: (i) Let the edification % 
of the church be your aim; (a) That condition being satisfied, 
seek to have gifts in abundance. 4 

13. pray that ho moy intorprot: more correctly, 'prl^for 
the gift of interpretation.* 
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my spirif prayeth, but my understJ^ding is unfruitful. 

15 What is it Then? I will pray with tne spirit, and I will 
pray with the understanding also: I wi$l skig with the 

]6 spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also. Else 
if thou bless with the spirit, how shall he that fil(eth the 
place of the unlearned say the Amen at thy giving of 

17 thanks, ^eing he knoweth not what thou sayesi^? For 
thou verily'givest thanks well, but the other is not edified. 

18 I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you all:, 

19 howbeit in the church I had rather speak five words with 

my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in tongue. 4''* 

20 Brethren, be not children in mind: howbeit in malice 

14 . iplrit.. . tmdervtaadliig. The * devotional ieeling' may 
become so highly excited that the ‘ reflectivp^ faculty * is over¬ 
whelmed. The spirit requires the intellect for the conveyance 
of spiritual impressions to otheri^. this is the * fruit * the intellect 
bears, and, first of all, naturally, to the man himself, who, if 
his intellect is awake, can then, and then only, present his 
spiritual mood to his own mind as the indispensable preliminary 
to the presentation of it to others for their edification. 

15 . What ii it then? What then«.are the conditions of the 
true public use of such gifts ? 

pray . . . aing. It may ^e noted in passing that there is 
no room in the context for the thought of liturgical prayer or 
liturgical singing. All in this connexion of spiritual gift was 
spontaneous. 

* aiag. The Greek word would admit of musiohf accompani¬ 
ment. 

16 . Uasai that is, UhankGod.* • ^ 

the nnleakned: the brother not acquainted with the meaning 

of the utterance. 

the i^ea. The customaiy ^Amen* (customary also in the 
Jewish synagogue) by which the listener associated j'imself with 
th^rayer or thanksgiving. 

r 18 . that X might laitmot. Not so much hei^ the direct 
obje^ as the nature of the speaking: * speak five words so 
intelj^ibly as to instruct others a^.* 

aifr ohildxea 1 whose discriminating powers are only in embiyo, 
who therefore prefer the showy to the substj^ntial, as the 
CorinthianS: did in their overestimate of ecstatic tongues. 
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he ye babes, but jn mind be men. In the ^aw it is 
written, By men of strange tongues and by the lips of 
strangers will I*speak unto this people; and not even 
thus will they hear me, saith the Lord. Wherefore 
tongue:^ arerfor a sign, not to them that believe, but to 
the, unb elieving: but proph esying is for^a sign^ not to 

91 . used here, as occasionally elsewhere (f. g. Rom. 

iii. *19, a quotation from the Psalter), of the O. T. generally. 
The quotation here is from Isa. xxviii. iif., but is not in exact 
* accordance *either with the LXX or witlf the Hebrew, .Th? 
Greek version of Aquila, however, and the LXX text of Origen 
give the palsage somewhat in Paul’s form. 

The apostj^s object is to justify from prophecy what he is 
about to affiim»'>that unintelligible ^ech has its function rather 
as a portent to tlje unbelieving and disobedient than as a message 
to the faithful. The intelligible warnings of the propl^ Isaiah 
had elicite(f in response, from the faithless priests and prophets, 
only mockery at what they regarded as monstrous and senseless 
iteration. They Jflered at him as a mad gibberer (cf. verse 23). 
Then the prophet predicts how ^od will take them at their word, 
and speak to Uieni with real unintelligibility: ‘ Through a gibbering 
people and a foreign tongue will He verily speak to this people.’ 
The unintelligible voices of the invadiqg Assyrians were to he 
to these unbelieving priests and prophets a sign of judgement. 
In drawing his paraUel, Paul points this out as one of the functions 
of the unintelligible ecstatic utterances. But we need not accept 
the repellent view that either in isaiah's day or in Paul’s was the 
portent designed by God to confirm unbelief. The Greek word 
fiir ^ sign/ like its English equivalent, always suggests something 
intended to awaken attention, and, perchance, reflection. We 
might comiA|e this possible eflect of the < gibbering tongues ’ with 
that of our Lord’s mysterious parables, and interpret accordingly 
thp apparent hardness of Mark’s and Luke’s version of his aim by 
the softer presentation of Matthew (Mark iv. la; Luld viii. 10; 
Matt. xiii. 13), The very perplexity induced by tlie mystery may 
fasten itself upon the mind an^ prove an instigation to thought, 

^ where truth in [plainest] words shall fail.’ • 

99. are fbr a sign: not their only, nor indeed their 

principal, function: see verses 5,14. (See also note on verse ^3.) 

propltesyiag is for a sign. The words in italics are* 
not in the Greek, and are perl^ps unsuitable. < Prophesy^g is 
for them that believe.* without anv reference to a sian. It roeafres. 
as a prerequisite 
of the Speaks^ 
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the unbqfMeving, but to them that Relieve. If therefore 
hie whole church be assembled together, and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in men ifhlearned or un- 

74 believing, will they not say that ye are mad ? But if all 
prophesy, and there come in one unbelieving or unlearned, 

25 he is reproved"by all, he is judged by all; the secrets of 

his heart,Are made manifest; and so he will faK^own on 
his face and worship God, declaring that God is among 
you indeed. « « 

26 What is it then, brethren ? When ye come together. 


23 . All ipeak with ton^ei: not necessarily f?*^ether, but in 
succession; there being no variation in the unintelligibility. 

! uninitiated in the natrre of this'^ift. 
mad. The immediate effect is astonishment, ajid perhaps 
scorn; a secondary effect may indeed be curiosity and inquiry, 
but the chance of this is too remote to be ang'^.hing but an ‘ off 
chance.* 

24 . A case in which prophe^ing, though properly requiring 
faith on the part of the hearer, may produce an effect even upon 
a non>Christian man : his own heart may be revealed to him, and 
he may be led to recogfliize the Divine insight of the assembly 
in its united testimony to a truth that ‘ finds him.’ 

xiv. 36-33. Theme. PracHct%l regulations for the public employ¬ 
ment of these gifts. 

Argument. The case being such between tongues and 
prophecy, how can the use of them best be regulated I In your 
church assembly each man has his gift of utterancs/but he must 
not use it except for edification. Proceed then on this wise. 
Let two, Qr three at most, speak vrith tongues, and these in tu~n, 
and let one interpret No interpreter, no tongue—at least in 
the church assembly: let the tongue be then kept for private 
communion with God. As to prophets, let two or three of them 
speak, anh the rest discern between the real and t^e unreal in 
their inspiration: and let no one man’s prophesying be prolonged 
stfas to stand in the way of the utterance of a revelation suddenly 
^ made to another. For thus ye can all prophesy, one by one, for 
the instruction and encouragement of all. And one prophet is 
fulh||lpble to give way to another prophet, for his spirit is subject 
to/iis own control. Else would God be a God of ^rbulence in 
public worship, and not of peace and harmony, c- 
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each one hath a ps£|Jm, hath a teaching, hath a r(|velation, 
hath a tongue, hath an interpretation. Let all things be 
done unto adifjflng. If any man speaketh in a tongue, 27 
let it he by two, or at the most three, and that in turn; 
and let/)ne»interpret: but if there be no interpreter, let 28 
hiiq keep silence in the church; and let him speak to 
himselfand to God. Ana let the prophets spe^k hy two 29 
or three, and let the others discern. But if a revelation 30 
»be made to another sitting by, let the^first keep silence! 
For ye all^can prophesy one by one, that all may learn, 31 
and all may be comforted; and the spirits of the prophets 32 
are subjec^a the prophets; fpy God is not a God of 33 
confusion, butf of pea(;p; as in all the churchy of the 
saints. • 

Let the worr\gp keep silence in the churches: for it is 34 

•¥ 

26 . a puim: singing perhapi beginning the service, 
a taaohlag*... a Tevelatioii. ' Teaching,’ that is, ‘ a word 
of knowledge’ in explanation of the Meep things of God’ 
(xii. 8); * revelation,’ inspiring a powerfifl exposition and enforce¬ 
ment of God’s will. 

lnt6rpxetatio]i: that^s, of the tongue. 

28 . no Intovpxotex (present')., As the possessors of the various 
gifts were known, the absence of an ^interpreter’ would be 
obvious. 

29 . disoexn. See x 4 i. 10, * discernment of spirits.’ All ‘ spirits ’ 
were not of^God (i John iv. i, a): some prophecy might be more 
of man than <lf God. 

30 . Paul urges tha^ no prophet should monopolize the time 

of^he assembly to the exclusion of others. • 

82 . It is to be no excuse for such monopoly that the prophetic 
spirit leaves the prophet no will of his own. 

83 . as in aU the olmrolMS of the saints is more api^opriately 
attached tosverse 34 (cf. xi. z6), in spite of the difficulty arising 
from the re^tition of the phrase *in the churches.’ 

xiv. 34-36. Theme. womm are to be exceptions this ^ 
unwersal prt^hesying, . 

Argument. Let the practice, in all the churches, of imfi^lng 
silence on the women, m your practice also. They must W^in 
subjection, al ^ur law also teaches. They have their husbands 
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ROt perqjittecl unto them to speak; but let them be in 
35'subjection, as also saith the law. ‘And if they would 
learn anything, let them ask their own hiKibapds at home: 
for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the church, 

36 What ? was it from you that the word of Go(J went forth ? 
or came it unto you alone ? 

37 If any man thinketh hirnself to be a prephet, or 
spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things which 
i write unto yov, that they are the commandment of^ 

at home to learn from: it is a disgrace to a woman to talk in the 
church assembly. Have you any special claim to break this 
church practice ? Did the gospel originate with Corinthians ? 
Or were you the only objects of it ? 

34. fluith the law: i.e. the Jewish sacred books as 

a whole: for example, Gen. iii. 16. , 

35. If they would learn. They must not even ask questions, 

seeking knowledge or satisfaction for thel«j curiosity at the 
expense of publicity. Still less mifet they ask questions if the 
asking is a mere excuse for pdolicity. * 

their own husbands. This does not suggest that Paul 
speaks only of married women. What was forbidden to the 
married would be still more unsuitable to the unmarried. What 
Paul is thinking of is simply that the married have a natural and 
an unostentatious way of obtaining the information they desire. 

shamefol. The same wor^ as that used in xi. 6 of a woman 
shorn or shaven, Paul saw nothing but mischief in Christianity 
being confounded with public indecency. And apparently public 
opinion in this respect was in accordanee with his own. (See 
Introduction, pp. 33 f.) 

36 . What right have you to be peculiar in your Customs in this 
important matter? You have not even the excuse of being the 
mother’Church of Christendom. Then you might perhaps claim 
to set a pattern. Nor are you the only Christian church, without 
precedents to follow or consensus of opinion to consider. 

xiv. 3'‘/>4o. Theme. Concluding and summariaing remarks 
addres^ (i) to thf prophets and to those othercMe spiritnally 
mdomed^ (9) to the whole church as to the relative desirabilUy of the 
two gfisy and as to general orderliness in their public services, * 

9 ^, or tplritiul: that is, endowed with some spiritual gif^: 
toii^les are, of course, specially referred to. 

^ tako kaowlodge of. The same strong word as in the last 
sentence df xiii. xa. 
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the Lord. But if any man is ignorant, lej him 38 
ignorant. * • 

Wherefwe, tny brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, 39 
and forbid not to speak with tongues. But let all things 40 
be done decently and in order.* 

Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel 16 

—2 -^-»- 

38. ignorant, let lilni be Ignorant. If any o^e (man or 

w^man) does not know, does not recognize a coipmandmcnt of 
the Lord when he sees it, I cannot stay to argue further with such 
a one, nor*can I expect him to obey me. ^ • 

39. Wherefore. Summing up the section xii>-xiv. Paul’s 

estimate 8f the relative merits of the two gifts is here quite 
obvious: p^hecy is to be earnestly desired: tongues are only 
not to be hilfeered. ^ ^ 

40. all things. Whatever gifts are publicly exercised, let that 

exercise be with decorum* “ 

The Jiur&floatlon and explanation of the bodily reenrreotion 

of the dead^ an article of Chrlxtian belief, xv, 1-58. 

, (fl) XV. 1-19. Theme. First step in the reasoning—the un¬ 
doubted bodily resurrection of CffHst. 

(i) verses i-ii. Theme. The united apostolic teshmonv 
TO this resurrection. 

Argument. I call your attention to the substance and the 
form of the gospel whicj^ you had from me, and on which your 
position as saved men rests, if you hold it fast; unless, indeed, you 
believed without due consideration. Among my first teachings 
I taught you of Christ’s death, as predicted in the Scriptures, to 
take away our sins ; also of his burial consummating that death ; 
of his speedy resurrection as also predicted; and of his several 
subsequent i^ppear’ances to apostles and others, one of these 
appearances to more than five hundred brethren at once, most 

whom are still aiive to tell of it: last of all, of the final 
appearance, the appearance to me, the least of the afiostles, and 
really unworthy of the name of apostle after my persecution 
of God’s church. Yet my apostolic testimony is none the less 
trustworthy; for it is God’s grace that has made me«the apostle 
I am, and^as brought forth such fruit in me that (take this as 
a proof) I have laboured more than all the rest. Well, however 
this may they and I preach the same gospel, and this samea 
gospel was what you believed. 

1,8. Four steps risinj; in a climax, (i) preaching, (a) acctqlUnce, 

(3) Christian position, (4) way of final salvation. Thes^ijorm 
a broad assent to his argument. • 
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which 1 preached unto you, which also ye received, 
a wherein also ye stand, by which also ye are saved; I 
make known^ I say^ in what words I preachfed ft unto you, 

3 if ye hold it fast, except ye believed in vain. For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which also I ^received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according to the scrip- 

4 tures \ and that he was buried ; and that he batli been 

5 raised on the third day according to the scriptures; aad 
0 that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then 

he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of 

1 . make known: not for the first time, of course. He states 
it afresh that he may base an argument upon it. ^ ^ 

a. in wknt words s here^tne form : in verse 1 the substance 
was impH"*!!. 

ozoepf ye bOlitvod in vain; marg. * witliout.cause * Neither 
of these renderings seems to be as pointed as the classical meaning 
of the Greek word *, * Hastily,’ ‘rashly,’ ‘without <f;re consideration.’ 
This is also the common N.T. meaning of the word. A hastily 
accepted belief is not one that can^e held fast, or that can produce* 
a solid lasting effect. 

3. wkiob alio Z reofivod: therefore not my invention or 
delusion. 

according to the aoriptarea. See our Lord’s exposition 
on the way to Emmaus, Luke xxiv. afr; 27 ; and such passages 
as Luke xxii. 37. 

d. buried; shewing the reality of the death and preparing the 
way for resurrection. 

bath been raised. The perfect tense pomting out that the effect 
. remains both for Christ himself and for them that are ([Christ’s. 

on the third day. Not merely for exactness knd emphasis 
or as an illustration of fulfilment of prophecy (Hos. a; John 
XX. 9). Tiiere is also a point in the shortness of the time duri&g 
which death could hold him (Acts ii. 24). 

5 . to OephM: Luke xxiv. 34. 

the tw*lv*> Had grown to be a technical term for the 
apostles (Rev. xxi. 14). The more accurate numba- ‘eleven’ 
is sometimes used (Mark xvi. 14, where probably the same 
; appearance is referred to). ' 

0. above five hundred. There is no other record of this appear¬ 
ance, perhaps the word ‘brethren ‘of Matt, xxviii. 10 (not elsewhere 
appj ym to the Twelve) has there a wide s%ni£icatioii, and possibly 
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whom the greater j)art remain until now, but|Some are 
fallen asleep; then he appeared to James; then to aSl 7 
the apostles; Ind last of all, as unto one born out of due 8 
time, he appeared to me also. For I am the least of the 9 
apostles, that am not meet*to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God. But by the 10 
grace VCodl am what t am: and his grace ^hich was 
bestowed upon me was not found vain; bu? I laboured 
more abundantly than they all: yet net I, but the grace 
of God which was with me. Whether then it be I or they, 11 
so we pr^ch, and so ye believed. 

Now i^hrist is preached.tjiat he hath been raised 12 

those who ‘doubted’ (Matt. xxviiL 17) belonged ^the five 
hundred, lind not to the ‘ eleven ’ of verse 16. 

7. to James. An appearance nowhere else recorded, except 
in the Gospel of^e Hebrews, where James is James the Just, the 

• head of the church at Jerusal^. The position of James (taken 
with the fact that he was still living) accounts for Paul’s mention 
of this appearance. 

all the apovtles: perhaps as iy Acts i. 3-4. Probably 
mentioned thus in contrast with James just spoken of singly. 
James was not one of tj^e Twelve, but (Gal. i. 19) had a quasi* 
apostolic status. 

8. last of all: that is, as the last of all the appearances. 

M unto one horn ont of due time. The points in the simile 
are (1) suddenness of birth, (2) immaturity. Paul, without pre¬ 
vious normal development, had been abruptly horn unto Christ 

9. the lefkst . . . not meet, See. In the light of the simile 
he speaks of his apostleship: like an untimely birth he was 
iyiperfectly developed and unworthy of the name of a child. 

10. X am what X am: that is, primarily, as an apo^le. What 
God^s grace has done in and through so imperfect an organism is 
held up byimplication as aproof of the truth ofhis apostolic message. 

11. Wither ^ * ack to verse 8.* Whether, 

then, it w. ostles, the risen Christ had 

appeared oitsm .... t had been the basis of the 

preaching of them all (Acts xvii. *v), and ihe primary object of* 
the Corinthians* faith. 

(2} XV. 12 - ig . TmEMX. On the basis of the AI)MnTEr*‘*»3UR- 

RECTioN OF Christ, the resurrection of bead men is possWile, 

IS PROBABLE^ * 
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* 

from the (^ead, how say some among you that there is no 
»3 resurrection of the dead? But if there is no resurrection 
t4 of the dead, neither hath Christ been raised: and if 
Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, 

15 your iaith also is vain. Yea, and we are Cound false 
witnesses of God; because we witnessed of God that he 
raised up Christ: whom he ra^ised not up, if S9 be that 

16 the dead are* not raised. For if the dead are not raised, 

17 neither hath Christ been raised: and if Christ, hath not 
been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. 


Argument. The acceptance of the testimony of^us preachers 
to Christ’s resurrection ren< 3 feVs the objection of some of you to 
the resur^;<ction of dead men inconsistent. Or else Christ, a dead 
man, has no’t been raised, and empty is our preaching rnd empty 
is your faith: besides, we are found guilty of false witness about 
God, nay, against God, as cveiy lie must be: * 'a, further, your 
faith also is so futile that you arc still tied and bound in your sins: 
moreover, they that have died in Christ, having no bodily existence 
to look forward to, have perished irretrievably: finally, our hope 
being limited to this life, we are, beyond all men, pitiable, con¬ 
sidering what we suffer. 

12. There is no hint that Christ's bodily resurrection was 
doubted by the Corinthian sceptics: vAiat they appear to have 
debated was-^whether his resurrection was not, like his death, 
unique, being designed to secure our spiritual, not our bodily, 
redemption (see Introduction, pp. 39 if.). 

is prsMlisa: and the^preaching is believed, 
from the dead ... of the dead: /</. ‘from among dead 
(men),’ and 'of dead (men\’ respectively. Stress is*'laid on the 
state, not on the persons. The Greek article is absent with' dead ’ 
till verse 29, and occasionally afterwards. '' 

14 . vain: empty of contents. 

15,16 refer to the falsity of the preaching: verses 17, x8,19 to the 
falsity of the faith: verse 16 repeats the redudio ad abmt^nt of 
verse 13 in order to introduce the second point, the f^sity of the 
faith. 

• IV. vain : not, as in verse 14, empty of contents, but futile 
in effect. 

in TOUT nina. According to Rom. iv. 25 Christ's 
rcsui>%ction procured our acquittal. It enabled men to see and 
believe that, Christ had died, not for sins of his own, but as 
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Then they also wkich are fallen asleep in Ciirist haVjs 18 
perished. If jn this life only we have hoped in Christ, 19 
we are of all men most pitiable. 

But now hath Christ been j-aised from the dead, the 20 
firstfniits df them that are asleep. For since by man 21 
came ^eath, by man can^ also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 22 

representing others than himself, and so obtaining forgivenqps 
for them. 

18. asleep in CSlurist : have died in a community of life 

with Chr^ which was supposed to involve their living again. 
Both to Je^ and to Greeks existence without a body was not 
real life at all. The word perislieA need not therefore signify 
absolute annihilation: an everlasting continuance of ^at feeble 
existence which is called * sleep * would satisfy the cos^xt. 

18. molt pitiable. Paul here speaks of the pity naturally felt 
for men whose dhenduring faith is a delusion, and whose brightest 
hopes are doom^ to disappointment 

(2) XV. 90-a8. Thxhe. Tik fact of Chrises rtsumetkm^ with 
its effect upon the dead in Christ and upon the consuntwaiton of the 
Divine kingdom. 

Argument. But the resurrection df Christ is not merely a 
reasonable theory, it is a certain and acknowledged fact. It 
means also the resurrection of the dead in him. And consistent^* 
so; for as a man, Adam, brought death, so a man, Christ, brought 
recovered life—in each case to those conjoined to each. But the 
iirstfruits come before the full ingathering: hence, though Christ 
has risen, the dead in*him are waiting 1111 he awakes them. Then 
will come d]|e consummation. After the subjection (according to 
God’s decree recorded in prophecy) of all rival potencies, and, 
last of all, of death, Christ (the object of his reign being accom- 
]jlished) will surrender all rule and himself likewise d;o his God 
and Father, that God may, in all that is His, be the alhembracing 
sovereign Power. 

80. BOW 3 i. e. as a matter of fact. ^ 

tbo flfbtfrnlts. The rest follows as naturally as the harvest 
follows tbe^eamest of it. 

aadoep compares (as in Mark v. 39) the resurrection to a mere« 
awaking. 

81, 88. There is no universal salvation here. As Adair^Rem. 
v. xa) brought and bequeathed death through sin, and as Clirist’s 
death was veA due to his own inheritance of sin, there Js something 
involved in death with Christ which is not involved in death with 
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23 all be mt.de alive. But each in his own order; Christ 
the firstfruits; then they that are Christ’s, at his coming. 
34 Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
25 abolished all rule and all authority and power. For he 
must reign, till he hath put all his enemies under h’s feet, 
26,27 The last enemy that shall be abolished is death. For, He 

Adam; and therefore we cannot infer from these verres that all 
who die through Adam will, in the natural order of things, be 
made alive through Christ. In each case those only a*^ affected 
who are vitally connected with each, with Adam or w'th Christ. 
(See next verse, ^they that are Christ’s.*) 
as. ea^h iB his own order. Eaoh is defined by what 
follows: 't) Christ himself; (2) any one that is Curist’s. Order: 
in the Greek a military word signifying ‘company': so, ‘class.* 
Christ is the first class, Christ’s people the second. Paul explains 
the lapse of time between the first resurrection '''he resurrection 
of phrist) and the second (that of his people). ^ 

at hie coming: that is, will use at his coming. 

84 . the end: the consummation, the accomplishment of the 
Divine purposes, marking the end of Christ's reign (verse 25). 

deliver np the klnguom (the kingship). The thought here 
is in harmony with Christ’s own thought as represented in 
John iv. 34 (‘ to do the will of him that sjnt me, and to accomplish 
his work’) and v. 36 (‘the works which the Father hath given 
me to accomplish*). The Son had no aim in undertaking the 
kingship except to be the means (in theological language, the 
mediator) of kingship for the Father. His obliteration of self 
crowns itself at the ‘end * by the surrender of the crown. 

Ood, ovan the Vathor: better, ‘his God and rather.’ Cf. 
2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 17 and John xx. 17 (‘ my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God*). 

abolishod: not necessarily annihilated, but (verse 25) sub¬ 
jected, so as to deprive of all power their hostility to God, whether 
they be men or angels. 

85 * lit mnat xtlgn. The prophecy declaring GlJ’s decree 
IPs. cx. i) must be fulfilled. It was the practice to interpret this 
prophecy of the Messiah; as also Ps. viH. 6 quoted in verse 27 
(‘ all things... under his.feet *). 

86r Th» laat tnomy, &c. The last act of Christ as king will 
be th-* conquest of death by the resurrection of ‘them that are 
Christ’s * (verse 23). There is no suggestion in thi** passage of 
a resurrection of them that are not Christ’s. 
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!f47 . 


put all things in objection under his feet, put whtn 
he saith, All things are put in subjection, it is evident 
that he is Excepted who did subject all things unto hina. 
And when all things have been subjected unto him, then a 8 
shall the Son also himself be subjected to him that did 
subje^ all things unto hijn, that God may be all in all. ' 

Else what shall they do^ which are baptized for the 29 

#_•_ 


27 . Therefore even the lasf^enemy cannot be left. 

Bat when he ealth: ^shall have said": that is, when 

Christ shill be able to announce, ^all things have been (finally) 
subjected^. 

he isl^pted, &c. God is excepted who (in His counsels) 
decreed that all things should b6*subject to Christ This is 
intended simply to pave the way for the next verse recording the 
Son's sur^nder. 

28 . enlijeoted onto him: to the Son. 

all In BU.«|Jhe Greek is the neuter plural in both cases, and 
^ this implies the utmost comprehensiveness: * all relations in all 
creations* (Evans). 

We do not know enough to define more closely wnat is m* 
volved in this subordination of the Son. But the very idea of 
Sonship implies subordination, and thb idea of spiritual affinity 
involved in the idea of spiritual sonship leads us to the thought of 
spiritual unity, or, if we^may so say, a spiritual inclusion of the 
Son in God. The Son ^retijrns’ to the Father even as he 
^originated' in Him for the work which he was the Father's 
means of doing. 


(c) XV. 39-34. Theme. T/ie resumtMon alone cow^ient with 
Christian ^-sacrifice and mduravue. 

Argument. To bring the matter to the test of Christian 
practice->if the dead do not rise what good ^all thpse do who 
undergo baptism on their behalfM Why, also, do 1 and my 
companion preachers run risks without ceaMng? Day by day 
am 1 myself in the jaws of death: why, I boast in you as the 
fruit of th^ perilous endurance; boasting really in the strength 
Christ gives me. What use was it to me if only with earthly ^ 
motives aM hopes I fought at Ephesus with enemies that were 
upon me like wild beasts 1 Far better for me to live in enjoyment^ 
from moment to moment ^. Be not led astray, my brethren, by 
materializing and corrupting associations. Awake to a deafi^ision 

» . 

« * See Introduction, pp. 40 f. 
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4^d ? Ifr the dead are not raised at all, why then are 

30 they baptized for them ? why do we also stand in 

31 jeopardy every hour ? I protest by that glorying in 
you, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, 

321 die daily. If after the manner of men 1 fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit me? If the: dead 
are not raised, let us eat and jdrink, for to-morrow we die. 
33 Be not deceived: Evil company doth corrupt good 

-» - . ' S - .. —-- I . , , , H— . ,1,1 

in righteousness, and live not in the mists of sin. Some of you are 
ignorant that God is holy. 1 say this to stir you to shame. 

20 . Bile: if these arguments for resurrection are no':*valid. 

baptiaed for the dead. See Introduction, pp. 40f., for a 
discussion of this phrase. 

80 . we <Vleo. The first person sugge‘*>ts that Paul was not one 
of those <Who were baptized for the dead,' whatever> that may 
mean, and is, to this extent, evidence for the existence of some 
practice in which Paul and his colleagues did no* ^ke part. 

81 . that glorjring in yon. Their conversion and edification. 
were the harvest reaped by Paul ftom much danger and suffering. 

which X have in Ohriit. He gloried in a weakness 
strengthened by Christ. 

82 . aftor tho manner'of men. With only the human aim at 
a temporary reward or a fleeting glory. 

fought with heaits. A figure from the Roman contests 
of gladiators or criminals or prisoners of war in the amphitheatre. 
It cannot be literal, for Paul was a Roman citizen. What the 
precise incident was is not known; but the reference may be to 
a mob riot such as was inspired by Demetrhis (Acts xix). Plato 

. had compared the mob to a dangerous beast; and ^ the city mob. 
superstitious, uneducated, frivolous, swayed by the most common¬ 
place motives, was everywhere the most dangerous and unfailing 
enemy of Christianity 

let na tat, &q. The cry put by Isaiah (xxii. 13) into the 
mouth of the inhabitants of Jerusalem whom despair drove to 
recklessnesp and sensualism. This cry, *the cry of the baser 
Epicureanism of all ages,’ Paul puts into the mouth of jhose who 
' see no hope after death. 

88. Aiotivtd: i. e. by those who argue against the resurrection 
on the basis of heaftien materialistic philosophy. You think it 
matters little. It matters much. 

XSvll oompaiiy, drc. Association with such people will lead 

‘ Ramsay, Si, Paul the Traveller, pp. 230, J77. 
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manners. Awake »up righteously, and sin jpot; foV34 
some have no knowledge of God: I speak this to move 
you to shaiife. 

But some one will say, How are the dead raised? and 35 

■ — 1^,11 ■li t . .1. I. ..I.. I .11 ^ I. , I ■■ ..I III 

you, to consequences you now abhori A quotation from the 
Athenia?r poet Menander (wh8 died agi B.c.), but not in strict 
rhythmical form; it had b^me a prose proverb. 

^4. Awake... righteously: as it were, from a besonea sieep m 
, which you do not see your danger. Paul cx^iorts them to awakr 
to a clear discernment of truth in a practically righteous manner, 
sight and action coinciding; * and do not (after once ye have seen 
the truth) on sinning.* 

no knoikfledge of Ck)d. Some Christians, like the heathen, 
did not know God as One demanding holiness. 

shame. Yai should jje ashamed of not knowing Gqd better 
than the h^then do. . 

{d) XV. 35-49.^HEM£. The resumcHon and the resurrection body 
mnceivable and na^ral. 

Argument. But some, withoift denying the resurrection, cannot 
conceive how it can come about, and what Yorm the resurrection 
lx)dy can take. This, however, is an unreflecting position. In the 
processes of nature there is resurrectidn. The bare seed you 
yourself sow must die to live a full life, and then not with the 
insignificant, scanty body* you sowed, but with a body entirely 
new and far nobler, a body givep by God as He has determined, 
to each seed its appropriate body. [So bodies may vary from one 
lime to another.] [The material also may vaiy], as in the case of 
living creatures, each having its own kind of constituent material 
suited to ity .nature and intention. [Again, bodies are not all 
material]: some are of earthly beings [as men], others are of 
heavenly beings [as angels], and they each have their own kind 
of* glory. So the glory of the sun, of the moon, of the stars, is 
not the same, nor is every star equal in glory. The resurrection 
of the dead runs parallel. The body is sown in the grave in 
perishableness, it is raised in imperishableness: it is sown in 
feebleness, 4 t is raised in might: it is sown as the organ of the 
natural powers, it is raised as the organ of the spiritual. If there 
is a natural *body, the seed, there is a spiritual body, the flov\;er. ^ 
And the Scripture says that the first Adam, the head of his race, 
was constitute a being with natural life powers. The last Adam, 
on the other hand, the head of the new race, was constif|ited 
a being with spiritual life-giving powers. And, in the rqpilar 
order of deveksproent, the natural is the prelude to tfie spiritual. 
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36 ^ith what manner of body do they come ? Thou foolish 
one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 

37 except it die: and that which thou sowest, 'Ihou sowest 
not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, it may 

38 chance of wheat, or"of some other kind; but God giveth 
it a body even as it pleased^him, and to each seed a 

39 body of 4ts own. All flesh is not the same flesh: but 
there is one flesh of men, and another flesh of beasts, 

40 And another flesh *bf birds, and another of fishds. There • 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but 
the glory of the celestial is one, and the gJ ^ of the 

41 terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and 
anothei^ojory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; 

4 a for one star differeth from another star in glory'.' So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. It is sow*-*in corruption; 

43 it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonour; it i& 
raised in glory: if is sown in weakness; it is raised in 

44 power: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual 

. .- .-I- . . . . . I ■■ i .. — .. — - 

The first man came from the epth, sharing the qualities of the 
earth: the second ma!h is from heaven. And so with the race 
springing from each. We therefore, as we have borne the stamp 
of the earthy in the lower*life, shall bear the stamp of thelieavenly 

. in the higher life. . ^ 

36. finollali: not led to reflect by a common anklogy in your 
own experience. 

38. Ch)# giveth it a body. A reminder of God's creating power 
for men as well as for grain. 

38-41. The apostle quotes^ analogies to shew that bodily 
manifestations vary, both of the same thing at different stages, and 
of different things at the same stage—vary in form, immaterial, in 
brilliancy and beauty, according to nature and requirement. So, 
he,.argues, in the resurrection, it is quite conceivable that there 
may 1^ sameness of being but not sameness of body. 

48-44. The sowing appears to be, by parallel, the sowing of 
the body in the grave, burial being the climax of the humiliation 
of the body from Inrth to death. r 

44. natuxal . . . splxltiial. Vatunkl is /f/.«‘sottlish,* the 
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hod^. So also it1s#vritten, The first man AdanI became 45 
a living soul, yhe last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which 46 
is natural; then that which iSj,spiritual- The first man 47 
is of the eirth, earthy: the second man is of heaven. 
As*is tlje earthy, such are*they also that arc earthy: and 4^ 
as is the lieavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 49 
• also bear the image of the heavenly. 

Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot 50 


Greek word for ‘soul** connoting especially the human person¬ 
ality, while the word for ‘ spirit* * connotes relation to the Divine. • 
But verse 45 sheVs that th^ word ‘ natural,’ ‘soulish,’ h&i in itself 
nothing to» do with the results of the fall. It ref^ to the 
lower (connected with the material) as it precedes the higher 
(connected with^e spiritual) *. (See verse 46 and the argument 
|ibove.) 

46 . Vhe lait Jldam. This Sentence is Paul’s own, the first 
clause being an adaptation of Gen. ii. 7. 

llfa-givlug. By his resurrection he secured ours (verses 2a, 

23): not ethical here. But the ethlcaf as a condition is taken 
for granted: see Rom. viii. 10, ii, and (for Christ himself) 
Rom. i. 4. • 

47 . earthy. Again not ethical Jiere * sharing the perishableness 

of the earth. * 

49 . the linage of the earthy: that is, have had perishable 
bodies, like the first Adam. * 

(f) XV. 50^5^. TiiEME. Theinih'spmsablemssofthistraHsformadon 
of material body^ the cerUmty ofity and the gl<ny of the inspiring 
consummation, • 

Argument. Be assured that perishable bodies cannot epter 
upon the imperishable life. I will tell you what has been revealed 
to me. We shall not all die, but we shall be transformed, and that 
in a momedi, at the signal of God’s final manifestation; thus shall 
the dead b^ raised, and we that still live shall have our mortal 
bodies changed, so that all shall be clothed in the immortal. This « 
is indispmisable. And, when it is accomplished, then sha'.'.t death 

* ^ * WfVfM, 

* See article by the present writer in the Expositor^ 1st series, 
vol. xii, p, 459,< A New Testament Antithesis' (’e.specially pp. 477 ff.). 
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inherit tKe kingdom of God; neither"doth corruption 

1 inherit incorruption. Behold, I tell you a mystery: ^^'e 

2 shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 

be swallowed up in the victory ovei'him, as the Scripti^re'fiassaid. 
No more sUall he conquer, no more shall he sting. Gone shall be 
the sin that gives him his venomous sting, gone shall be the law 
that gives sin his p^ wer to slay. Over both God gives us the 
victory through the work of Christ. So, my brethren, knowing ' 
the resurrection in store for you, stand firm, abounding in the 
service Christ calls for, sure that in him you will^^ave your 
reward. ''' 

50 . Vow tills Z say : difher, *But this I affirm.' H have 
been arguing that a spiritual body is conceivable: 1 now affirm 
that, anyhifW, it is indispensable.’ 

Jlosh ajid blood: the material of the human f)ody in its 
weakness. Such elements must decay: they are^nfit to constitute 
the organ of the spirit for the full exercise of the powers of the 
world to come. *• * 

51 . Bsbold: calling attention dramatically to a revelation which 
confirms his affirmation. 

mystary: something which is hidden from the natural man, 
but made known to Paul as taught of Christ See Rom. xvi. 35, a6. 

not... sloop: referring to those, who will be alive at the 
second coming. 

all . . . ehangod. All Christians, dead or alive, must pass 
into changed bodies. 

58 . momont. No interval of weak tbodilessness after the 
signal is given. 

last trump. The ‘ voice of the trumpet exceed!nig loud * had, 
according to sacred tradition (£xod. xix. 16), heralded the descent 
of the Load on Mount Sinai, and had been the signal for the people 
to meet Him (verse 13). ^ the idea of the sound of the trumpet 
became associated with the idea of the manifestation of God to 
men (Zech. ix. 14), and was naturally taken over from Jewish 
eschatology to Christian and associated with the final i^pnifestation 
(1 Thess. iv. 16) as the signal (see same passage) for the great 
consummation. The trumpet had been the characteristic instrument 
of signal, not only in war, but in the temple worship at the 
moment when the people were summoned to fall down and pray 
(aQhron. xxix. o6k 88 and SchQrer, Jewish People^ II. i. 390). 

trumpet ihall found, &c. The three processes are mentioned 
in order; 6f. i Thess. iv, 16,17. * 


I 
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incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For thjs corrup- 53 
tible must put on iScorruption, and this mortalmust piit 
on immortaiity.* But when this corruptible shall have put 54 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on im¬ 
mortality, then shall come to^ pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 55 
where Vs thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? The 56 
sting of death is sin; and the power of sin ms* the law; 

, but thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 57 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, 58 
be ye siedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as^ know that your labour 
is not vain in the Lord. 


we: i. e. tllK arc stih living shall be changed without death 
d(i Thess. iv. 17), the dead having already undergone their * change* 
verses 51 and 5a). * 

53 . put on is suitable to both dead and living. The ' clothed 
upon * of 2 Cor. v. 4 suits only the living, whose mortal bodies 
will be, so to say, * swallowed up’ by \he spiritual (a Cor. v. 4 
again). 

54 . awallowod up tn^viotory. This is from Isa. xxv, 8, 
according to the Greek version oCTheodotion (^second cent. a. d.). 
i^The Greek signifies that the swallowing up * issued * in victory.> 

55 . The triumphant cry of Hosea (Hos. xiii. 14), quoted with 
slight variations—itiiiif instead of * pemflty,* and Aeatli (repeated) 
instead of ^£^des’ in the second clause. 

56 . sting ... sin. Sin brought death into the world (Rom. v. 

1:^, that is (in Paul’s figure), gave death its power to kill, as with 
a poisonous sting. But sin had this power to kill •(with the 
aggravated pain of a poisonous sting) because it was disobedience 
to law. After the resurrection sin will be no more, law will be 
supplanted by love. , 

57 . givJfelx us the yietoxy. The victoiy over death is so 
certain through Christ (Rom. v. ax) that it is spoken of as already 
being given. 4 

58 . stfdftist, UBiBOvsnbls: as to your confidence in the 
resurrection. 

tlM work: whatever your gift and responsibility may be., 
vsia. Referring, no doubt,^ to verses 
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16 ■ Now qpncerning the collection for the saints, as 1 gave 
3 order to the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let each one of‘you lay by him 
in store, as he may prosper, that no collections be made 
3 when I come. And when I arrive, whomsoever ye shall 

xvi. Theme. Injunctions end information on busittess 'Jtnd 

onpcrsona\,nMtUrs; then the salutatory concluiion. * 

Subjects (i) The collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
to be prepared forj^>in private, weekly, and to be ready for 
transmission (or possibly for conveyance) when he comes by 
way of Macedonia, a route which may enable him to make 
a longer stay with them. (2) Their cordial an^*respectful 
reception of Timothy who is soon to arrive, and tb/promise of 
Apollos to visit them at a bater and more suitable time. (3) 
Exhortations to strenuousness and love, and to respectful deference 
towards ^ auine Christian workers. (4) Salutations, with warning 
imprecation, and final benediction. * 

1. oonoernlng the ooUeotion. The««imilarity of introduction 
(coucemiiiff, dec.) to that in vii, and elsewhdie, sug^sts that 
the Corinthians in their letter ha<? asked his advice on the subjecty 
perhaps as to the best time and best arrangements for the collection, 
and the best way of transmitting it. 

for the sainta: I e.»at Jerusalem; for some reason or other 
a specially poor community. The expedient of a common purse 
(Acts iv. 32 ff.) at Jerusalem had app%f*ently failed, in course of 
time, to cOpe with the prevalent poverty, and an appeal had to be 
made to the Gentile churches. Cf. GaL ii. 10; 2 Cor. viii and ix; 
Rom. XV. 26, and other passages. 

Galatia. Probably ^outh Galatia, including the churches at 
Antioch (of Pisidia), Derbe, Lystra and Iconium. The occasion 
of the order is not knovm. *> ‘ 

a. theflrutday. The day of especial thanksgiving as the day of 
the resun;pction. ^ ,, 

lay hy him in store, as he may prosper: lit < lay by in his 
house, treasuring up whatsoever he may prosper in.* Clearly not 
all his gains. What the apostle means is that his laying by for this 
purpose must be proportionate to his good fortune^ business. 
See a Cor. viii. 12 (on the same subject), Mt is acceptable according 
us a man hath, not according as he bath not.* . 

no ooUeotions... when Z eome. The apostle is aiixious that 
the gifts shall be entirely voluntary and without the pressure of 
his presence or action, and that no time, when he does come 
\crsc 3), shall be taken up in anything but the transmission 
of them. 
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approve by letters, them will I send to carry youy bounty 
unto Jerusalem; aifd if it be meet for me to go also, they 4 
shall go with me. But I will come unto you, when I 5 
shall have passed through Macedonia; for I do pass 
through Macedonia; but with ^ou it may be that I ^all 6 
abide, or even winter, that ye may set me forward on my 
journey wjiithersoever I gb. For I do not wish to see 7 

3 . by letters. If with approve, they are letters of intrc^- 
duction sent by the Corinthians with their delegates to Jerusalem. 

If with win X send, then the letters would be Paul’s. The 
former construction is grammatically rather harsh : the latter is 
even less probable. The apostle suggests delegates because he 
wishes to avoid all suspicion of app);ppriating any of the money 
to his own use Cor. viii. ao). 

your bouu*^: lit * yofcr grace the word for love^l activity. 

4. meet^ .. with me. ‘ If it be so generous a gift that I can 
make use of it to intensify, the sense of fellowship between Jewisli 
and Gentile ChflSitians, then [I will go and] they shall go with 
<ne.’ Meet, &c., is, more exaedy, ‘worthy of my going also’; 
and his concern then is that he snould not alone carry the money. 

5 But: rather, ‘now’: a fresh piece of information as to when 
they may expect him. The interval entailed by the longer route 
from Ephesus, and the implied work on the way, will give more 
time for ‘ laying by.’ 

for I do pass: present oi fixed intention. That, he emphatic¬ 
ally states, is the route he is bent on taking, by way of a missionary 
tour. But he will make no prolonged stay anywhere till he 
reaches Corinth: then ‘ haply ’ (verse 6\ he will. 

6. Circumstances \Vill decide the length of stay. If, for 
example, tbetcollection be a generous one, he may go at once 
(verse 4). 

, ye may set me forward. The ye is empliatic; ye, iny 
kind friends, on whose affectionate interest I can dej^end, may 
give me a helpful send-off, cither with those who sliall take care 
of me, or with provision for my journey, or with both. It seem0 
clear tliat he was still on cordial terms with the church.• 

wbltb^lrsoevsr 1 go: possibly to Jerusalem {a Cor. i. 16;, 
possibly to r4^gion5 ‘beyond them,’ i.u. farther west (a Cor. x. 16 . 
Probably eventt occurred .which prevented his present plans Irftin 
being carried out, and led him to think of the plan mentioned in 
a Cur. i. 15, 16 (see Introduction, pp. 49 ff.). 
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you now by the way ; for I hope to tarry a while with you, 
8 'if the l!^ord permit. But I will tafiry at Ephesus until 

9 Pentecost; for a greai door and effectual' is .opened unto 
me, and there are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timothy come, see that he be witl\ you without 
fear; for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do : 

11 let no man therefore despise "him. But set him "forward 
on his journey in peace, that he may come unto me: for 

la I expect him with the brethren. But as touching Apollos 
the brother, I besought him much to come unto you with 
the brethren : and it was not at all kis will tojpome now; 
but he will come when he shall have opportimity. 

tht way: or, ‘just in passing.’ If he were to go 
to Macedonia by the sea route to Corinth, his visit would be 
transient. 

8 . Penteoost. The second of the three chib Jewish festivals 
(Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles) celebrated on the ‘fiftieth’ 
day after the offering of the barley sheaf during the feast of 
unleavened bread. Our Whitsuntide. Probably this letter was 
written a few weeks before Pentecost. 

8. door: opportunity of preaching (2 Cor. ii. la). 

many advoraarlea: making it advisable for him to remain 
that he might strengthen those who had accepted or were inclined 
to accept the gospel. 

10. if Timothy oome. The visit about which, at iv. 17, there 
seemed no doubt, is here spoken of with a suggestion of un> 
certsATi^^i jSbi t'ihe if does not necessarily lay any stress on the 
uncertainty; see 2 '^0.1: xiii. a. He appears to havO uv*en sent by 
the long route, and Paul prepares the Corinthians for his anrf^cal 
after that of the letter. 

without fear. The church was self-satisfied and somewhat 
turbulent: Timothy was comparatively young, and perhaps a little 
timorous (a Tim. iv. x, a). But his work vras a claim to the same 
respect as Paul’s work. 

11. in peaoe. Do not detain him with disputatiousness when 
he is seeking to impress upon you ‘ my ways... in Christ’ (iv. i7\ 
but help him to return to me speedily and happily. 

with the brethren: probably those in charge of this Epistle; 
those whom (verse la) Paul had wished Apollos to accompany 
(sec the tense In verse 12, ‘it was not’). 

18. Probably Apoilos’s wisdom and good-feeling, as well aa 
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Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 13 
strong. Let all thtt ye do be done in love. 14 

Now I Ijeseech you, brethren (ye know the house of 15 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Acliaia, and that they 
have set tl^emselves to minister unto the saints), that ye 16 
also be in subjection unto such, and to every one that 
helpefti in the work and* laboureth. And I rejoice at 17 
the cqming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and ^Vchaicus: 
for that which was lacking on your part they supplied. 
For they refreshed my spirit and yours: acknowledge ye 18 
therefoig*them that are such. 

loyalty to Paul, prompted him to reu^in away just now, since his 
presence might jiavc fanned the flame of partisanship for himself. 
See the emphasis of'it w^s not at all his will.’ 

oppoiftanity: that is, a ^ seasonable ’ opportunit;^ which the 
present is not. 

13 f. ConclifOing exhortation summarizing the exhortation of 
•the Epistle. ^ 

Watch refers to the prevalent self-satisfaction and securitj'; 
stand fiist in the faith, to their loose philosophizing about the 
cross and the resurrection; quit yon like men, to the danger of 
moral emasculation by cowardly submission to heathen social 
pressure; he stroniT may refer specially to weakness of church 
discipline; let all that you do he done in love, to the preventive 
and the cure of all pride in partisanship and in knowledge. 

Ifi. house of Stephanas. A special illustration of those at 
Corinth whose faith worked by love, jind to whom the Apostle 
urges the Corinthians*to shew a becoming deference. 

flxstfiWIts of Achala. Either Achaia is used here popularly 
as the old district of Achaia surrounding Corinth, or, if the 
l^oman province is meant, then the fixstficuits at Athens (Diony¬ 
sius and others) were scarcely significant enough to l^e counted. 

(It is true that Athens, though in the Roman province, was a 
‘free city’ with certain privileges of its own, and might therefore 
be thought of as apart from Achaia; but it seems scarcely likely 
that Paul was thinking here otherwise than geographically.) 

17 . Among the lalwirs of love was this visit to Paul, 
that wUoli warn laokiaer. 1 miss your society: they do their 
part towards supplying it. 

my eplrlt and youra. Tours, in that you will rejoice in 
the refreshment they bring to me, anxious as 1 know you ai^ on 
my behalf. • 


S 
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19 * The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and Prisca 
Salute you much in the Lord, with fne church that is in 

20 their house. All the brethren salute y&u. ^ Salute one 
another with a holy kiss. 

22 The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. If 

any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. 

- ^— 

19. The Roman province embracing the coast lands of 

the iCgean and the islands just off the coast. Of this province 
Ephesus was ‘ the supreme administrative centre.* Paul speaks 
comprehensively; he knows what the churches of Asia feel to¬ 
wards the church at Corinth. 

▲anila and Prisoa, who had been in Corinth* »ith Paul 
(Acts xviii). 

in iheix houM. Apparently the ^churches’ in Ephesus 
were scattered among various houses. For the, collected church 
in Corint^.see Introduction, p. 13. 

90. the brethren: at Ephesus, with whom the ^writer was 
associating. 

holy klM. The kiss, the natural token tn friendship and 
affection, and, particularly in thp East (as among the Hebrew» 
and the Persians), a token also of respect and reverence, passed 
over into the services of the primitive church as a token of 
Christian brotherhood. ,jH[ence it was appropriately known as 
a holy Uu, or a ' kiss of (brotherly) love ’ (i Pet. v. 14). Its 
risks and its abuse led first to prescrj^bed limitation and then to 
disuse, at any rate in the West. 

21 . The Apostle now takes the pen of the amanuensis into his 
own hand, as at Gal. vi. ix. See 2 Thess. iii. 17. 

92. loveth not. The, lack of love in the church at Corinth 
Paul has seen to be the root of all its blemishes. This lack sprang 
from lovelessness towards the Lord himself, which m eant spiritual 
ruin and final condemnation. Paul calls attention in a closing 
word to this fearful doom. In the Greek the word 'not*, is 
emphatic,^and the 'love* is not the highest kind of love, but 
merely that personal affection^ whose absence is heartlessness. 
' If any man loves ftoi the Lord; if, when he says he does, his 
selfish and sensual life belies his words; let him be accursed.’ 
He may be thinking also of some (perhaps heretics oi^unbelieving 
Jews) who could even curse Jesus (xii. 3) in a professedly in¬ 
spired utterance. All these Paul must thrust asi<fe on the thres¬ 
hold of his parting benediction. 


Compare John xxi. 17 as contrasted with the word in 
the first twc, questions of Jesus (dTmrar). v> 
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Maran atha. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 23 
with you. My lofe be with you all in Chrilt Jesus.* 24 
Amen. 


Maraa atha. Perhaps this Aramaic expression^ means 
'Lord, pome4’ Probably, like 'Abba/ it was an Aramaic ex¬ 
pression current in the churches. 

n. Xy love. Here the lov<| is agapf^ Christian brotherly love, 
which must* include esteem. 


' For the various interpretations see Hastings' Dictionary of the 
Bible, iii. 241 ff. * 


THE SECOND EPISTtE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


C 

TO THE 

CORINTHIANS 


1 Paul, an apostle of <3hrist Jesus through the will of 
God, Timothy our brother, unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which Ure in the 

2 whole of Achaia; Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 Blessed he the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 


i. I, a. Theme. Salutation, in which Timothy, one of his colleagues 
in the founding of the churchy joins. 

1. the whole of A.chala. If, in accordance with his usual 
practice, Paul means the Roman province, then the salutation is 
addressed to a much wider circle than so special and personal 
a letter could have been designed to roach. Possibly Achaia is here 
the Achaia popularly so called, the district* in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth, containing scattered Christian communities connected 
with the Corinthian church. 

i. 3-11. * Theme. Thanksgiving for the pmonal restoration dnd 
comfort which have taught the Apostle how to restore and comfort the 
remorsefttl church, 

Argum|nt. I thank the God of comfort for enabling me by 
His comfort to comfort others through Christ. Yo6r sufferings 
and mine are akin : so I can impart to you a share o^.the comfort 
th^ comes to me. I have been at death's door, but God has raised 
me, so to say, from the dead; He will complete my deliverance, 
and will deliver me in times to come, you, my friends, helping my 
deliyerance by your prayers, which will strengthen me for my 
work and \yill yet make many grateful for the gift of. God in me. 
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Christ, the Father mercies and God of all fomfort*; 
who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we may be 4 
able to confforf them that are in any affliction, through 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God. .For^s the sufferings of Christ abound unto us, 5 
eveji .p our comfort also aboundeth through Christ. 
But whether we be afflicted, it is for your coipfort and 6 
salvatidn; or whether we be comforted, it is for your 
comfort, which worketh in the patienf enduring of tht 
same sufferings which we also suffer: and our hope for 7 
you is sfedfast ; knowing that, as ye are partakers of the 

sufferings, so also are ye of tha comfort. For we would 8 

- •- 

Note. As we know of Ao persecution in Corinth this date, 
there seemS little point in the paragraph unless we connect it 
with what is the chief burden of the letter, the Corinthian 
desertion of mi and their restoration to him. The word 
^comfort,* so frequently repeatfyl here in various forms, is the 
word so closely associated in this letter with the feelings of Paul 
and of Titus at the returning loyalty of the church. (See, for 
example, chap, vii.) This emphasis u|K}n the comfort suggests 
the intensity of the previous sorrow. 

3. the Ck>d and raihe?»( probably both with our Lord Jesus 
Christ, llie phrase ‘God of our Lord Jesus Christ’ occurs at 
£ph. i. 17. Cf. John xx. 17 alid the parallels to the present 
passage, e. g. a Cor. xi. 31. 

4. them that are 1^ any affliction. tPaul speaks generally at 

first, but his reference to the Corinthian trouble is less obscure 
as he proed^Ss. The obscurity of the paragraph arises from the 
desire to speak of the comfort without exposing the cause which 
had made it needful. ^ 

5. the suiierings of Christ abound unto us. *The mis¬ 
conception, slander, ingratitude, cruelty, desertion, which had 
characterized the Corinthian revolt, were the earthly sufferings 
of Christ }:|^self overflowing from him to his servant 

6. the same sufTeringrB. In repenting bitterly of your cruelty 
to me you ssffer sympathetically with me, that is, suffer as I have 
suffered. Chap. vii. 9-ix should always, in this connexion,*be 
kept in view. 

7. our hope fbr yon la sted&st : that your repentance (not to 
be repented of, vii. zo) will result in truer loyalty to me, and so 
to the ChriatTl preach. 
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riot havc^ you ignorant, brethren, concerning our affliction 
which befell us in Asia, that we were weighed down 
exceedingly, beyond our power, insomilch Chat we de- 

9 spaired even of life : yea, we ourselves have had the 
answer of death within ourselves, that wet should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God which raisetH the dead: 

10 who delivered us out of so great a death, and will deliver: 
on whom we have set our hope that he will also still 

11 deliver us; ye ateo helping together on our.behalf by 
your supplication; that, for the gift bestowed upon us by 
means of many, thanks may be given by manf persons 
on our behalf. 

12 For our glorying is this, the testipaony of uur conscience, 

“-V.-;-—-- 

8 . our uffliotiou. He here darkly refers to some afHiction, 
presumably in connexion with them ; probably tl]^ deadly nervous 
prostration he endured at Epherus after he had received news of 
the Corinthian desertion at its worst. 

9. the answor of death : when he asked himself the question, 
* What is to be the end of this prostration 1 * 

10 . wUl daUver ... Will... ttiU deliver. The will deliver 
may imply a yet completer deliverance from solicitude for the 
Corinthians, while the will... still diliver may look forward to 
similar deliverances in time to come. 

11. Tact, which in Paul was simply the genuine outcome of good 
feeling, leads him to tell the repentant church that they can and 
will assist, under God, in' restoring and ma'ntaining his power for 
mission work. In fact, they have already begun th^ir help. 

the gift may include both restoration to health and rc- 
invigoration of spiritual power. 

hestorved . . . hy means of many: by the prayers of iiis 
many friends (as friends they now are) at Corinth. 

tqr many persons: yet to be saved and edified through my 

gift. 

^ I 

L xs-H. Theme. His sincerity tmd ihtir acknowU^emmt of it. 

Argument. This moral certainty that my life and work mean 
th£ spiritual welfare and the gratitude of others, comes from my 
ccMisciousness of sincerity. This genuineness, as to my letters, 
you acknovdedge—ye acknowledged it in part even in t^ past— 
gloiying in us, as we in you, in the light of the judgement day, 
the prospect of which makes all hypocrisy folly. * 

• * 
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your glorying, even as ye also are ours, in the day of our 
Lord Jestis. 

15 And in this confidence I was minded \o oorne before 

16 unto you, that ye might have a second benefit; and by 
you to pass into Macedoilia, and again from,Macedonia 
to come unto you, and of you to be set forward on my 

17 journey unto Judaea. When I tnerefore was thus minded, 

. - , ,1 , , I I ■ . . ■ 

even as ye also are ours : a parenthesis to blunt tfie edge 
o^thc apparent self-laudation. „ 

in the day of onr Lord Jesns : the atmosphere of the glory¬ 
ing. It is sincere: it will stand the test in that day when all 
secrets shall be revealed. 

i. 15-22. Theme. Particular jusiifimtion of his sincerity in the 
case ^ the abandoned plan to visit Corinth. ^ 

Argument. In the confidence that }ou still believed in me, at 
least in paV'., I was not lightly indifferent to you, but cherished 
the desire for some time to come first to you in [the midst of the 
estrangement] so that I miglit visit you twice off* the same tour, 
once on my way to Macedonia and once on my return from it, 
and then be helped on by you to"ludaea. Did I not care whether 
I fulfilled this desire or not ? Or when I make plans, do I say 
to myself, ‘I will carry tjiem out or not just as suits my con¬ 
venience ’ ? A faithful God docs not choose such a double-minded 
servant to preach His word. And Ih^^ content of the word we 
preached to you—I and my colleagues also—namely, the Son of 
the faithful God, Jesus Christ, i? not now one thing and now 
another. In him are fulfilled all God's promises: through him 
do believers accept them and enjoy them in faith, bringing glory 
to God through us. This*^God makes us ndt fickle but steadfast, 
binding us up with you in steadfastness, and all irJ<'.'elation to 
Christ: imagine double-mindedness in such a case t The same 
God has anointed us to our office, and has sealed us as His owp 
servants, ard given us His spirit in our hearts as the pledge of our 
great destiny. 

15. As to the plan here referred to, see Introduction, pp. 49 ff. 
It seems probable that the first of these visits had been paid and 
the second abandoned, so that (verse 23) Paul came * do more * to 
Corinth. It is with the abandonment, the failure to.vConfer the 
* second grace,^ that Paul deals here. For this way of regarding 
his visit as ‘grace* see Rom. i. 10, iz. 

!re. by yon to pasa: going by the sea route straight across 
from JFphesus to Corinth, and thence into Macedonia. 

17. did Z(tlitw flokle&Mai lit, 'did 1 in any degree, as is in- 
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did I shew fickleness ? or the things that I pu^ose, db 

I purpose according to the flesh, that with me there 

should be rfie fea yea and the nay nay? But as God i8 

is faithful, our word toward you is not yea and nay. For 19 

the So^ of God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among 

you by us, gvm by me and Silvanus and Timothy, was 

not yea and nay, but in liim is yea. For how many ao 

- *-*- 

ferrcd (by some), exercise the light-mindedn^ps (with which I ai]^ 
charged)? * Was the desire so shallow that I was heedless whether 
I gratified it or not ? 

or tlifi filing's that X jiurpose. No mere variation of the pre¬ 
ceding question as to his * wish,' but a question as to his * practice 
of making plans,’ • , 

according t^ the flesh. This is not the fickleness of a shallow 
man, but deliberate consultation of his own conveniej^e on the 
part of an unprincipled man. 

that with me ... yea yea. .. nay nay: that is, so that the 
making of the and the provision for unmaking it if 1 wished 
should exist in my mind at the ^ame time. The doubling of the 
yea and the nay is only for emphasis : sec Matt. v. 37. 

18 . asGodisfkithfol. A doubtful rendering, as the Greek phrase 
is nowhere equivalent to an asseveration The use in a Thess. iii. 3, 
for example, suggests that here the faithfulness of God, who has 
sent Paul forth to preach, a guarantee of the faithfulness of the 
preacher, and, hence, of his trustworthiness generally. It is, as 
Plumptre calls it, an argument from ‘ ethical congruity.’ So ' God 
is faithful in the fact that he sends men to preach whose preaching 
is not double-tongued, a promise and nojierformance.’ 

19 . For the Son 6f CN>d, &c. Appeal to the trustworthy 

content of hK^reaching, Jesus Christ, the Son of the fiiithful God, 
the pledge and the experienced fulfilment of his promises. The 
ful^ and solemn title 01 Christ is intentionally given to strengthen 
the argument of trustworthiness. * 

even hy mo, &c. The consistency of the three preachers 
argues for the consistency of the message: it was not a double- 
tongued message. • 

wna n<^... it: did not prove itself (when we were preach¬ 
ing) a contradiction, but in him has proved itself (in your Christian 
experience) true and consistent. You have already felt the message, 
the promise, to be genuine. Paul is referring to the gift of the 
spirit, though he does not name it till verse 22. See Gal. iii. a. 


* See,*however, the note at xi. 10 on another phrase. 
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soever be the promises of God, in him is the yea: 
wherefore also through him is the Amen, unto the glory 

21 of God through us. Now he that stablisbeth us with 

22 you in Christ, and anointed us, is God; who also sealed 
us, and gave us the earneist of the Spirit in ozir hearts. 

23 But I call God for a witness upon my soul, that to 

It is possible that Paul is hinting at the contradiction in the 
preaching'of the Judaizers who tried to combine Christ and the 
l^w, and so made (^jbrist of no effect while they did not really 
keep the law. Gal. li. 21, vi. 13. 

90. the promises: all God’s promises, fulfilled or yet to be 
fulfilled, and whether made to Jews or to Gentiles, } ave their 
fulfilment or, meanwhile, their pledge, in him. 

wherefore ... Amen. , Through their experience of Christ 
in them the Corinthian Christians were able to cry, * So it is,’ 
^Christ is sure,' ^God is faithful.* Itris the responsive *Amen’ 
of personal assurance and thanksgiving. See i Cor. xiv. 16. 

through ns. This connects the thought with the main argu* 
ment. Is it likely that we should be unfaithful'vb promises who 
cause glory to be ascribed to God for His faithfulness T 
21. stahlishsth us : this is in opposition to the idea of fickle¬ 
ness and untrustworthiness. 

with jon. You and we are together: imagine our being 
treacherous to you! See i. 14 and £ph. iv. 25. 

in Ohrist: in relation to ChrisU The relation is another 
guarantee. 

anointsd ns : to office, as Christ was anointed * with the 
Holy Spirit’ (Acts x. 38), ‘ the Spirit of truth ’ (John xiv. 17). 
is OoA : the faithful God, as before described. 

89. sealed ns: as Christ was sealed (Johh iii. 33), to authenticate 
him and to appoint him to his work (John vi. a^). Seeing implied 
ownership, authentication, security, destination, sometimes one or 
more, sometimes all of these. There is no reason why all should 
not be inilluded here: all are a moral guarantee for the trust¬ 
worthiness of the apostles. 

the sarntst of the Spirit. Here is the present authentication 
and also dhe pledge of the great destination. The word for 
oarnost ^ means, first of all (as ’ earnest’ does in English), a money 
instalment as a pledge of full payment hereafter. <■ 

i. 33--ii# 4. Theme. Ht statis the reason for not heating atmey 
and for heating written a painful Utter in place cfpaying the visit 
Argument. As God sees my heart’s motives, I stayed away to 
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spare you I forbare to come unto Corinth. Not that 24 
have lordship over your faith, but are helpers of your joy: 
for by faitlf ye*stand. But I determined this for myself, 2 
that I would not come again to you with sorrow. For 2 
if I m^ke you sorry, who then is he that maketh me glad, 
bijt h| that is made sorry by me ? And I wrote this very 3 
thing, lest, when I came, f should have sorrow from them 

spare ^ou punishment. This sounds domineering, but I do not 
dominate }{our faith (as some say, and as sdine do): I only wch*k 
with you for the furtherance of your joy. You need no one 
to dictate ito you about faith, for in respect of your faith your 
positionTs sound. As a fact, 1 determined, sparing pain to myself, 
not to pay a second visit painful to you. For pain to you is pain 
to me, removable only by him whoih*I have pained. And so I sent 
a letter instead*of coming, that, when 1 should come, 1 might not 
have pain/rom those who should give me joy ; and tlib I did with 
confidence in you all that what gives me joy gives joy also to you 
all. 1 did no^esire to pain you, or the letter would not have 
cost me such affliction and anguish: 1 wished to make plain my 
* overflowing love towards you. • 

23 . X call Ch>A for a witaesf. Solemn asseveration of bis 
single-minded reason for staying away. 

upon my aotil: God is invoked eitHbr as able to test his inner 
motive or as punishing peijury. 

spare pou; Contras^the (probably earlier) threat at xiii. 2. 

X forbare to come: rather,.' I came no more,’ after the painful 

visit 

24. Perhaps Paul had been charged with masterfulness in 
dictating what faith fWas the only ri^ht faitii. The verse is 
somewhat o^rplexing. Docs the writer mean that faith puts them 
into immediate relation to God, and that in their 'faith they stand-' 
free from all human and even apostolic domination? Or does 
ht mean that he repels the charge of lording it overitheir faith, 
for, as a matter of fact, in respect of their faith their position 
is right enough! The latter seems better, for one reason at 
any rate ; if their faith had gone wrong, it would Jhave been 
within hisi^rovince to put it right. 

ii. 1. for mpMlf peihaps means to spare my own grief by 
sparing yotfts. • 

with aorrow: inflicting and enduring it: the latter thought 
as well as the former is evidenced by the next verse. 

2. He cannot be relieved from his sorrow except by ^heir 

repentance., , 

3 . this vetipr thing. The Greek will bear the clearer rendering, 
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of whom I ought to rejoice; having confidence in you 

4 all, that my joy is ihe joy of you all. For out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with 
many tears; not that ye should be made sorry, but that 
ye might know the love which I have more‘abundantly 
unto you. 

5 But if ^ny hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow, 

‘for this very purpose,’ a purpose at once explained. He wrote 
infstead of coming, ihd wrote severely, that they might repent 
before he should come. 

having confidence, &c. Even at this time of re% alt. he had 
confidence that they had no real joy apart from his, and would 
therefore put away what was CTievous to him. 

4. For out of much affllouon, &c. That he sought this real 
joy both for them and for himself is argued frofii the poignancy 
of his griet at the severity of his letter, a severity i?,ot wanton 
or revengeful, but designed to shew his love for them by inducing 
repentance and amendment. r ^ 

more abundantly. There is a tendency in the N. T. Greek 
to displace the superlative degree by the comparative. Perhaps 
we have an instance here ; so that the explanation ‘more abundantly 
(than unto others) * is not^ forced upon us. 

ii. 5-11. Theme. The absence of personal resentment in ihe 
writing of the letter^ and the urgent nefd that the offender against 
Paulf having been disciplined^ should now be forgiven. 

Argument. As to him who has been the cause of the pain, not 
so much me has he pained, but all of you—in some degree, 1 will 
say, not to make his burden too heavy to bear. Enough is the 
punishment the many have inflicted : now forgive and encourage 
him, or he maybe overwhelmed by his excessive griefs So let him 
be fully assured of your love. For my object in writing was not 
so much to get him punished as to bring out your complete 
obedience fo what is right, and this object has been attained. My 
forgiveness goes with yours; for, if forgiveness be the right word, 
whatever 1 have forgiven (and I have already forgiven it) I have 
forgiven With Christ’s approval to do you service, lest Satan, 
whose devices you and I know well, should overreach us and, 
through our rigour in exacting punishment, should secu% a brother 
t as his prey. 

6. any : probably the chief actor in the outrage upon Paul, he 
‘ that did the wrong,* vii. is. (See Introduction, pp. 51 ff.) As in 
his present treatment of the estrangement generally, Paul prefers 
to be obscuic and indefinite. * 
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not to me, but in part (that I press not too heavily^ 
to you all. Sufficient to such a one is this punishment 6 
which was inflkted by the many j so that contrariwise ye 7 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by any 
meansj such a one should bte swallowed up with his 
overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you to confirm 8 
your love toward him. Fbr to this end also did I write, 9 
that i might know the proof of you, whether ye are 
obedient jn all things. But to whom forgive anything, 10 
I forgive also: for what I also have forgiven, if I have 
forgive^ anything, for your sakes have I forgiven it in 

not to me : separately and indwidtially. The church has now, 
by its sympathy and decisive action, taken the insult, so to say, 
away from Paul to itself. • - 

In paoft ;^that Z prose not too heavily) . Paul do£ not wish to 
exaggerate the pain inflicted upon the church, and so the offender’s 
responsibility.^ The insult had been felt by all, ‘ in some degree.’ 

• 6. the many. Some think tl^^t there was a minority still siding 

with the offender. This supposition is rendered unlikely by the 
suggestion at the close of the verse of his solitary despair. Others 
think that a minority, ‘ more Pauline thfin Paul,’ were pressing for 
a yet severer punishment. This is less improbable. But possibly 
the many, Uhe greatec^ number,' is the Corinthian church as 
a whole (apart from the Judaizing interlopers) in antithesis to the 
one, the offender. Compare Paul’s similar contrast of Hhe many’ 
to ‘the one’ in Rom. v. 15, 19, where ‘ the many’ is equivalent to 
‘ all ’ except ‘ the one.’ • 

7. ovennnoh sonr^w. We gathei that the offender was now 
feeling bittA^ly his isolation and the indignation of his fellow 
meml^rs. See vii. ii. 

, 8. oonflxm : ratify, leave him in no uncertainty about. 

0. to this end also did Z write : rather, ‘ 1 also v^ote.* The 
also suggests correspondence between his aim in writing and 
their action. He had sought to bring out their obedience to right 
principles,and they had exhibited this obedience, hfet personal 
obedience primarily : see i. 94. 

10. anjliiixig : again purposely indefinite, 
for what Z also have forgiven, &c.: rather, ‘ for in *fact 
so far as / have forgiven, if I have forgiven anything.’ Paul shrinks 
from speaking of himself forgiving : he seems to doubt whether 
forgiveness is quite the word for him to use. • 

fbr yoiir sakes : for the good of the church as a*whole. 
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11 the pers(jn of Christ; that no advantage may be gained 
over us by Satan: for we are not ignorant of his devices. 

12 Now when I came to Troas for the gdspel of Christ, 

13 and when a door was opened unto me in the Lord, I had 
no relief for my spirit, because I found noi Tipis my 
brother; but taking my leave of them, I went forth into 

14 Macedonia. But thanks be*unto God, which always 


t in the person at Christ : rather, *in the presence^of Christ *; 
Christ looking on and approving. Paul has forgiven not merely 
from good nature, but with the right kind of forgiv^ess, fully 
considered and whole-hearted. ^ 

11. Desperation might lead to apostasy, and Satan might win 
the day, making misuse of Che laudable desire of the church for 
strict justice and adequate punishment ^vii. zi). < 

ii, 12-17.^ * Theme. Ht looks back for a moment to thtkeenness of 
his apprehension about the effect of his letter^ and the intensify of the 
subsequent relief given him by God^ who suffers not k- fail His sincere 
and fully-equipped preachers of that unsophisticated word which brings, 
hfe to the saved, though death to the lost. 

Argument. My distressful anxiety is happily, indeed, a thing 
of the past; but it was so overwhelming that, in spite of op¬ 
portunities at Troas, where I had hoped to meet Titus with news 
of you, I could not stay there to preach ^s I had intended, but was 
driven to go forward into Macedonia that 1 might meet Titus half¬ 
way. But God be thanked who had mercy there on my little faith, 
and who always thus gives us in Christ a place in his triumphal 
train, displaying through ^us everywhere (as now with you) the 
odour, as in triumphal incense, of the knowledge of him. For we 
preachers are the sweet odour of Christ unto God, Cnen though, 
while life-bringing to the saved (those who accept the gospel), 
it is for the lost (those who reject the gospel) an odour of doom. 
And those'preachers alone are competent thus to divide men into 
saved and lost who, living and moving in Christ, preach, as we 
do, the unadulterated word as men inspired by and in the presence 
of God. ' 

18. Vow: rather, ^but,* in contrast to the happief ^ragraph 
which has just been inserted, and which might leadr his readers 
to 'think that the trouble had been such as could be easily 
forgotten. 

for the gospel : i. e. to preach the gospel, the Greek word for 
gospel having here the force of the ^ preaching* of it. 

18. Titos I bringing news from Corinth after the Severe letter. 
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leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 

through us the savbur of his knowledge in eviry place! 

For we are a sWeet savour of Christ unto God, in them 15 

that are being saved, and in them that are perishing; to t6 

the one a s&vour from death finto death; to the other 

a savour from life unto life. And who is sufficient for 
—s—t-,- 

14 . leadath ns In trlnmpli: probably not as captiyes, but as 
officers ain his victorious army, made to share in me triumph. 
Paul’s needless depression ended in this tdumph, won by Go(i 
through CHHst over the Corinthian revolt by the agency of His 
servant. This was a fresh instance of what God was always 
doing to ^a?ry His apostle victoriously over difficulties, 

in Christ: as usual, <in our union with Christ,’ that is, 

^ as Christians.’ » 

iha savour. Possibly the figure is that of the apostles 
spreading abroad the knowledge of God, just as tlm incense, 

‘ smoking lAi every altar,’ was made to pervade the triumphal 
procession. It was by manifesting the true character of God that 
the Apostle had%iade the Corinthians ashamed of their conduct. 

• 18 . By a change of figure th^ apostles now become the sweet 
odour, for God, as it were, to smell; but the sweet odour of Christ 
in them, not of themselves. 

in tham that are heinff aavad, And in tham that ara 

parUhiny. Perhaps the figure of the triumphal procession is 
maintained. Not only tbp victorious army smelt the incense, 
but also those conquered chiefs who, in the midst of the proces¬ 
sion, * were led aside . . . and put to death The apostles were 
still the sweet savour of Christ to God even when they were vainly 
preaching to men who rejected their megsage. 

16 . from, daath nnio death} .. . from Ufa unto Ufa. The 
Apostle caritihlly substitutes the neutral word aavour here for 
sweat savour before he talks of death. Resistance to Christ 
is jthe first stage of death, and if maintained leads to death’s 
consummation. So acceptance of Christ is the first st%e of life, 
and if maintained leads to life’s consummation. And both re¬ 
sistance and acceptance create a tendency. By a bold metaphor 
we may sav that something in the refusers themselves makes the 
‘ sweet savour of Christ ’ ^ stink in their nostrils,’ and turns it into 
a pestilential*effluvium. 

who is Mflotout for thoM thiuga f Paul does not mean to ^ 
answer, * No man is.’ In iii. 5, 6 he claims that God has made 

^ Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities^ Triumph us, quoted, by 
Waite. i 
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7 these things ? For we are not as the many, corrupting 
'the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of God, in 
the sight of God, speak we in Christ. ■ ^ 

3 Are we beginning again to commend ourselves? or 

■■ ■■ ■ — --—I--- 

him and his colleagues sufficient. The implied answer then is, 

‘ We are, through God, as our opponents are not." , 

for these things: these opdi-ations and these results; this 
bringing c/ l^fe to some, death to others. 

17 . the many: the many Judaizing teachers as contracted with 
the one or two gertuine Christian teachers for whon\ Paul is just 
now speaking. (Indeed he may be speaking of himself alone: 
see I Cor. iv. 15.) e 

corrupting: like adulterating hucksters, as the Greek 
suggests; so like men-pleasers, adapting the word of God to 
the palate of their hearers'.* See iv. 2. 

am of glnoerltj : i. e. as is the cas^ when me.i speak prompted 
by sincerKv. The Greek word for linoorlty means ‘unmixed- 
ness,* ‘ purity from what is not genuine.’ 

of Ood: prompted, inspired by God. ^ 

iii. 1-3. Theme. He disowns any desire to praise himself ^ t thf. 
only commettdaiion he has or neehs he finds in his converts, a legible 
human letter whose author is Christ. 

Argument. I have claimed that I am competent to handle 
teaching which is pregnant with such vital and opposite con¬ 
sequences. But self-commendation isk»not my object now : there 
was enough of that in the self-justifying severe letter. If you 
are led by my adversaries to dbubt this, ask yourselves whether 
I need (as they do) letters of commendation either to you from 
others, or from you to- others. Why, you yourselves as my 
converts are such a letter, to yourselves and to others: my heart, 
on which your Christian story is written, tells me^*so: a letter 
known and acknowledged wherever I speak about you; unmis¬ 
takably arc you a letter indited by Christ, with me as his penman 
and its bearer, written not with lifeless ink, but with the Spirit of 
the living God: written not, as the law, on tables of stone, but on 
‘ impressionable human hearts.* 

1. agMlii implies that he had < commended hin^self* before. 
He had found it necessary. See p. 64. 


It seems clear that the Apostle is speaking chiefly, sometimes 
solely, of himself: hence the Greek first person plural practically 
stands for the singular, at least in many places. Compare 1 Cor. 
iv.*t5; 2 Cor. xii. ii, where, in similar connexions, the first person 
singular is*used. 
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need we, as do some, epistles of commendatiop to yoij 
or from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, a 
known and veaS of all men ; being made manifest that ye 3 
are an epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written not 
with iijk, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in 
ta^es.of stone, but in tables that an hearts of flesh. 

And such confidence have we through Christ to God-ward: 4 

^ . ■ . , . ■ 

epitttltts of ooiiunexida.tion. We find^Apollos with such 
letters (ActS xviii. 27), and Paul ‘ commends ’ Phoebe (Rom, xvi. i;. 
His enemie| probably said, ^ He ought to carry such letters.' 

8. written in onr liearta. Here the * letter' is internal, heart 
answering to heart 

known and read. The natural icrder would be ^ read and so 
known.* Hence^perhaps the Greek word for ‘ read ’ bears here 
its other meaning, < acknowledged'; cf. i. 13. In thi& clause the 
‘ letter * is ‘a letter externalized either by the wide Christian 
reputation of the Corinthian church, or by Paul's account of its 
history whercN^ he goes, 

• 3. made manlfoat: by you^ Christian condition. 

epistle of Okrlst. He, as their Saviour, is the original com¬ 
poser of the letter. 

ministered by ns. ^aul the amanuensis, as the medium of 
Christ to them; and then the bearer of the letter as he tells their 
story to others.' » 

Here the figure changes once more; the letter is now not in 
Paul’s heart, but in theirs. The* apostle uses his figures in this 
chapter in a specially free and plastic way. 

Spirits inward vehicle, as opposed to the outward vehicle 
of ink. 

hsartso^ flssli: material, also inward, on which, as not on 
stone, a living impression can be made. Cf. Prov. iii. 3, and 
th^ promise in Jer. xxxi. 33. The effort of Paul's adversaries 
to maintain the old law makes natural the reference to'^the tables 
of stone, and the change from the figure of ink and parchment. 

The prospect is now widening; Paul looks beyond the mere 
testimonial to himself and lets his eye rest upon the deop spiritu¬ 
ality of the gospel ministered by him with results which are his 
testimonial. • 

iii. 4-6. Theme. Confident dm to Chnsi^ through whom God 
has made him ^ sufficient* for a transcendent ministry. 

Argument. This confidence (that you are a letter cf Christ 
guaranteeing'my ministry) is no mere assumption of ihy own : it 

T 
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6 rnot that^we are sufficient of ourselves^^to account anything 
0 as from ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God; who 
also made us sufficient as ministers of a ndw covenant; 
not of the letter, but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, 
7 but the spirit giveth life. But if the mmistn'tion of 

comes through Christ and it looks (reverently God-ward. It ii not 
a confiden/^e that I am sufficient of myself to form any estimate of 
work and results as though I were the source of the sufficiency; 
hut my sufficiency t^form such an estimate (as that you are a letter 
of Christ and that men are saved or lost according as they accept 
or refuse my gospel) Iji^s its source in God, who would not leave 
unequipped those to whom He has entrusted such a rnifjstry, the 
ministry conveying to men a new Divine arrangement, not in the 
dead shape of a written law., but having the living power of spirit; 
for the written law cannot inspire, but only d^yoms to death for 
disobedience, while the spirit inspires S.o obedience and so to life. 

5 . to aiMOTint aaytUng bm from ouxmItos : rather as in tlie 
introductory argument given above. 

6. The conclusion that he is capable of forri/.ng an estimate 
of his apostolic methods and thqir results (ii. 15, 16) is consistent 
with the fact that God has equipped him to convey to men His 
new spiritual provision for their salvation. 

covenant: arrangement provided by God and to be submitted 
to by men. Not a mutual agreement b Cf. i Kings xi. 11, * Hast 
not kept my covenant and my statutes ’ 

letter. The Judaizers were still ministers of the letter, the 
written law, though they themselves did not and could not keep 
it. And the law, when disobeyed, * killed,* i. e. doomed to death 
and ended in death (see argument). The law ' kills ’ by giving 
the sting to sin (i Cor. xv. 56). To put it in a more modern way, 
consciousness of inability to obey takes the life out tfi us from the 
very first, convincing us that ruin is certain; for, all the while, 
the law ministers no counterbalancing strength. * 

iii. 7-11. Theme. Another jtistificaiion of ^sujfficiency* is drawn 
from the superiority in glory of the new ^covenant* over the old. 

Argument. If the dispensation of the law, the arrangement 
ministered for God by Moses and dealing death, a I'l.eless law of 
written letters and graven stones, was ushered in with such 
at|endant glory on the mount that even the glory fingering and 
fading on the face of Moses was too dazzling for the eyes of the 
beholders; how surpassingly glorious will the attendant glory 

See Covenant and Testament in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, ^ 
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death, written, and ^ngraven on stones, came wj|th glory., 
so that the children of Israel could not look stedfastly 
upon the fafie ot Moses for the glory of his face; which 
glory wjs passing away: how shall not rather the minis- g 
tration ^f the spirit be with glory ? For if the ministration 9 
of Qon^emnation is glory, much rather doth the ministra¬ 
tion of righteousness exceed in glory. For verily that 10 
which •hath been made glorious hath not been made 
glorious in this respect, by reason ot the glory thal 
surpassetl^ For if that which passeth away was with n 
glory, much more that which remaineth Is in glory. 

of the dispensation of the Spirit be,"tile saving arrangement now 
ministered by God’s preachers to men ; the former, a ministration 
of condemnation, the latter, of righteousness awarded a|fj attained; 
the former losing its glory, the glory of the passing, in the out¬ 
shining of the latter, whose glory is the glory of the abiding. 

7 . The worcoor ministration (the same as that for ‘ministry’) 
here stands not strictly for theministry,’ but for the ‘content’ 
of the Divine arrangement ‘so ministered.’ It approaches in 
meaning the word ‘ dispensation,’ and covers the content and 
the presentation, in the one case, of th^law, in the other, of the 
Spirit. The ‘ministration’ could not be ‘engraved on stopes,' 
except so far as ^ ministration ’ can represent the form rather than 
the act of presentation. 

8 . glory. Another plastic word in this passage. The glory 
on the face of Moses (verse 7 ) changes to the gloiy of the spidtual 
life (verse 8). Both ar^ testimonials to a^ministry from God. The 
physical, fadi^ig glory on the face of Moses, the ‘ minister,’ is an 
emblem of ftie moral glory of the old dispensation (arrangement, 
provision) which failed in the transformation of men to itself: the 
abiding glory of the new dispensation, on the other hgnd, trans¬ 
forms men from glory to glory ‘ even as from the Lord the Spirit' 
(verse 18). 

8 . be: permanently, essentially, as contrasted with ‘came’ 

(verse 7 ), i^. on occasion and temporarily. * 

9 . xii^teoasneee: primarily here ‘acquittal,’ as contrasted 

with condenfiiation. ^ 

10. hath not been made glozloiui is thle respect i i. e. has no « 
glory by comparison. 

11. that whioh panefli away: the old Divine arrangement 

of law. * 

that whf^ reaudseth: the new IMvine arrangement of spirit. 

T 2 
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12^' Having therefore such a hope, we use great boldness 
13 of speech, and are not as Moses, ivho put a veil upon 


iii. xa-i8. Theme. Ttie unfading glory of the new dispensation 
is a call to frank outspokenness about it, Christ alo^ as tne Spirit 
can flash this glory upon the heart. The unimpeded ga&e'upon his 
glory a^imilates us to it from more Jo more, his Spirit working upon 
ours, 

ARGUHENt. Having then the hope that the glory of «the new 
provision for salvaition will be abiding and unsurpassable, 1, as 
ministering it, proclaim it without reservation or Concealment, 
unlike my opponents, who do somewhat as Moses did, when he 
veiled his face to prevent the people from seeing, i^i 4 he fading 
of the gloiy, a sign of the passing of the dispensation. But the 
very precaution blinded t^eir spiritual perceptions: to this day 
the same veil obscures their vision as they read ^he records of the 
old dispensation, and remains unlifted because Christ alone can 
make it pass away, and will, when they turn to him. But the 
Lord Jesus in this enlightening work is the Spirit; and, where 
the Spirit is, there is freedom from legal bondt^'e, there is the 
spirit of obedience. And all ,of us Christians who are thus 
enlightened, mirroring in ourselves Christ’s glory as we gaze with 
unveiled face upon it, are gradually changed to the same image, 
from lesser to greater glory, as is natural when the Lord as Spirit 
works the transformation. 

la. nioh a hope : that the glory of the dispensation I minister 
will be surpassing and abiding. 

boldaeaa. The unreservc(k frankness with which he glorifies 
the ministry entrusted to him some take for self-commendation. 

1^. not as Moses : the minister of the old dispensation, whose 
transitoriness he had to conceal, lest the people should regm’d 
with less respect the law they had to obey. T-nt allegorical 
method of Jewish interpretation did not scruple to disregard the 
exact historical setting of the passages or incidents taken frpm 
sacred liieratsre for the purpose of edification. There is no 
suggestion in this O. T. story (Exod. xxxiv. 33-35) that Moses, 
in veiling his face, had the design here apparently attributed to 
him; or that, if he had remained unveiled, the people might liave 
drawn the conclusion here described from the fi&^t that the 
brightness of his face faded away. Nor have we my right to 
suppose that Moses himself perceived the transitoriness of the 
dispensation he ministered; a transitoriness which cannot be proved 
to be an idea of the O. T., even from the promise given through 
Jeremiah that the law should be written in the heart Possibly there 
is a thrust kst the preaching of bis opponents, who \.ere driven to 
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his face, that the children of Israel should not looK^ 
stedfastly on the end of that which was passing away: 
but their ipftids were hardened: for until this very day 14 
at the reading of the old covenant the same veil remain- 
eth unkfted^ which veil is done away in Christ. But 15 
unto this day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth 
upon their heart. But whensoever it shall turn to the iCy 
Lord, fhe veil is taken away. Now the Lord is the 17 
Spirit: arid where the Spirit of the f.ord is, there is 
liberty. ^ But we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a is 


veil the transitoilness of the law by preaching a gospel of veiled 
glory. • * 

tihioiild not l^k. Th^ Greek seems to suggest definite aim; 
‘ that the children of Israel not look.’ If * shouldVis correct, 
it represents, not the aim of Moses, but the result logically 
involved in hii^ct. 

14. hardoiiM: blinded. The veiling led them to think the 
dispensation was to last for ever. 

the reading of the old covenant. * Covenant’ here stands 
not for the actual books, but for what preceded the books, 
the dispensation which the books aflenfards recorded. Just as 
* faith’ nevfir in. the N.T. means ‘creed,’ it never loses sight 
of the living personal faitif which preceded creed. This is the 
only passage in which ‘ covenant ’ approaches the later sense of 
‘ testament,’ the collected books themselves. 

remainath unllftad; which veil la dono away: better, 

‘ unlified because it is«in Christ (alone> that is done away.’ A 
full acceptan(|p of Christ as the end of the law is required. 

16* it : tneir heart; or < any man,’ i. e. ‘ any unbelieving Jew,’ 
may be the subject unexpressed. 

* the Xnrd! the Lord Christ, see verse 14. 

19*. the lk»vd is the Spirit. The man who turns to the Lord 


turns to the Spirit (i Cor. xv. 45), and the Lord, imparting 
himself in the form of the Spirit, b^omes the power of the life. 

Uhtrtjh Freedom to see, freedom from the veil w 4 iich con¬ 
fines the sight to a law which binds and helps not: freedom, 
therefore, toi obey, at the prompting of the indwelling spirit of 
obedience. 


18. But: probably better, ‘and.’ The transition is from ‘free¬ 
dom' to ‘free men.’ ‘ And we all ;,i. e. all Christian men', freely 
seeing, freely obeying.* • 

The figure lynw seems to change. Free Christian nifen are like 
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rtiirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit 

4 Therefore seeing we have this ministry, even as we 


Moses, whose face reflected (mirrored in itself) the glory of 
Jehovah. They gase with unveiled face, unobstructea vision, 
upon the floi'y of Christ, while this glory transforms them into 
likeness to him. 

are traaafbrnssd. The present imperfect tense refers to a 
process now. Hence the glory must be moral and spiritual. 
The same Greek verb is used of moral and spiritual transformation 
at Rom. xii. a; and the conformation to Christ’s imagd'at Rom. 
viii. 29 is also moral and spiritual. The ‘ glory of God,’ of which 
all men come short, is at iii. ag clearly moral and spiritual: 
it is there opposed to ^sin.’ r 

•von rs from the Lord the Spint. This result is conform¬ 
able to the'Yact that the transformation comes from the Lord who 
is Spirit. There is no transforming power like spirit, and this 
Spirit is the Lord Himself; who shall set limitl^ to His trans¬ 
forming power? • 

iv. 1-6. Theme. T/re open gloty of this gospel, together with the 
mercy making us its mitfisters, emboldens us in preaching honestly 
and unreservedly Christ as the image of God, though some are blind 
to his ghfy. 

Argument. The fact that the gospel is thus glorious and thus 
unreservedly revealed, and that the ministry of it has been in 
mercy entrusted to us, gives us courage, abjuring all concealment 
and trickery, to put the trv.th straight before the consciences of men. 
To some indeed—to wit, to them that are perishing—there is a veil 
over our message; the god of this age has blinded''them so that 
they cannot see God in Christ. For it is Christ whom we preach : 
ourselves we present only as servants to serve his ends. For not 
we but Gbd, the creator of light, enlightened our hearts to know 
His glory as Christ revealed it. 

1 . Therefore seems to be explained partly by what has just 
been said as to the transcendent glory of the new dispensation, 
partly by the words that immediately follow, the corresponding 
glory of the ministry, and the mercy that conferred k, 

even at we obtained mercy goes with the preceding clause; 
cf. iii. 5, 6. Paul (with liis colleagues) had had no claim: thej* 
advance none for themselves now (ve^ 5) : how could they, as 
meiTy alone had put them into their present position? See 
I Cor. vil 45, ** 
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obtained mercy, we faint not: but we have renounced a 
the hidden things (rf shame, not walking in craftiness, nof 
handling thg word of God deceitfully; but by the manifes¬ 
tation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
consciaice in the sight of God. But and if our gospel 3 
is veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing; in whom 4 
th^ gdd of this world hath blinded the minds of the 

— ■ " — ■ I - 1 . ■ -.1 - ■ " ■ ■ ■ " ' 1 # 

faint not: do not lose heart. How cou]^ they, with such a 
ministry, conferred with such mercy? ThSy are outspoken fh 
preaching what divides men into two classes (ii. 15', and what is 
the end Jndaisin and not a crafty accommodation to it (verses 2 if.). 

2. renotmoed; lit ‘said no to.* The verb does not suggest 
that the apostle had ever been ^wilty of the practices he 
enumerates. * 

the hiddenIbhinge oi shame: either the hidden things of 
what is shameful (i Cor. iv. 5), or the things whici/ a sense of 
shame would hide (Luke xiv. 9). This general phrase (referring 
to the secret manoeuvres of his enemies at Corinth) is at once 
jlefined more particularly. Probably they charged Paul’s gospel 
with responsibility for Gentile lidfcnce. 

crafttness: the sinister means used to sap Paul’s influence 
and gospel. ^ 

handling . . . deoeltftilly: see ii. 17; Gal. vi. 12. These 
opponents, it would appeaj*, sought to combine Christ and the 
law; selfishly avoiding J^ish persecution by maintaining the 
prerogative of Judaism, and wiiyiing chnverts from Judaism by 
pandering to Jewish pride. 

commending onrselvee to every man’a oonaoienoe. Ignor¬ 
ing prejudice or selfenterest, they made their appeal to the 
inward morgliconsciousness, ‘ the least corruptible of tiibunals.* 
in the Bight of God: who knows what the real judgement 
of the conscience is, however it may seek to deceive itself. 

b. veiled: in spite of the ‘ manifestation ’ (verse 2). %He refers 
specially to Jews and Judaizers, whose blindness shews their peril 
and in what hands they allow themselves to be. 

4 . in whom .. . the mlnde of the nnhelieving. Th^ apparent 
redundanc3r%may be thus explained: ‘the unbelieving* are the 
whole class to which the ‘whom’ (particular cases) belong. 
All the unbelieving are not in so bad a case; see 1 Cor. xiv. 

the god of this world. There is no evidence that the 
apostles, or the Jews, ever regarded Satan as in any sense 
the proprietor of the world through the assignment or .the 
abdication of^God, though Rabbis spoke of him as ‘ llie strange 
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uVibelieving, that the light of the gospel of the glory of 

Christ, yfno is the image of God, shduld not dawn upon 

- •—;- 

god,* * the other god/ Satan is only the god ot this world, 

the prince of this world (John xii. 31; cf. £ph. ii. a), because 

worldliness makes him its god; and as worldliness is,'broadl3^ 

speaking, the ruling spirit among men as they Cre, Sutan is, 

broadly speaking, their god. See 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil.jii. J9. 

The Greek equivalent here for ‘ wdWd^* strictly means * age,* and 

connotes spirit and temporariness. In the * coming age,* when 

Messiah shall reign, evil will be done away for ever. See Gal. i. 4 ; 

OjI. i. 13. The diifttion of ‘ age' depends on the conj^ext. 

blinded. Paul plainly does not acquit these men of responsi¬ 
bility, any more than he acquits Eve at xi. 3, or Isaiah 
acquits Israel when he exclaims (Isa. xlii. 19), * Who is blind but 
my servant!* Satan blinds those who surrender themselves to 
his influence. ^ ^ 

the glory of Christ. We arc fan^iliar in the Fourth Gospel 
with the i(Ira of Christ’s ‘ glory * as the manifestation^of his per¬ 
sonal excellence (John i. 14, xvii. i, 5^). Paul's knowledge of 
Christ attached itself primarily to the vision before Damascus, 
that is, to his heavenly state, when the spirit had taken to itself 
a glorious spiritual form of manifestation, * the body of his glory ** 
(Phil. iii. 21). But Paul without doubt regards moral and spiritual 
excellence as the indispensable prerequisite of this spiritual body 
(Rom. viii. lo, ii) ; and Ke uses * glory* and ‘glorification’ in the 
sense of manifested moral and spiritual excellence (Rom. i. ai, 23, 
iii. 23, ix. 23). ^ 

the image of God. The expression ‘ image of God * stands 
for ‘manifested representation '(more or less complete) of the 
unseen God.’ Thus at i Cor. xi, 7 man is called ‘ image of God *; 
but in him the represen*tation is obvious,ly not complete: the 
prominent reference there (as in Gen. i. a6) is t^ likeness in 
dominion, authority. But Christ was ‘the man fr($m heaven* 
(i Cor. XV. 47), and therefore, as ‘ image of God,* a unique 
representation. In what sense? Not, of course, in outwaVd 
* appearance; for God is invisible (Col. i. 15); but (as man is, in 
part) a representation of character, energies, capacities. In the 
Wi^om of Solomon (vii. a6) ‘ wisdom ’ (Prov. viii. 22 ff.) is called 
the ‘ima^ of God’s goodness.' I%ilo, the Alexandrian Jew, 
calls the ‘Word’ (with him an indefinite expression for the 
various modes in which God makes Himself known to man) ‘ the 
imSge of God ’; and Paul applies this appellation quite definitely 

‘ aidfv, 

* ‘Compare verse 4 (glorifying God on the earth) with verse 6 
(manifesting^ His name to men). * 
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them. For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as 5 
IwOrd, and ourselvis as your servants for JelUs’ sake! 
Seeing it k C?od, that said, Light shall shine out of 6 
darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory df God in the face of Jesus 
Clyist. 

But we have this treasifre in earthen vessels, that the 7 

. ... . . ' — — — - 

to Jesus Christ. The expression accordingly describes Jesus 
Christ in gll the various degrees of his mftnifestation of GctI, 
whether in his pre-existent state (Phil. ii. 6), or in his life on 
earth (j^pbn i. 14, xiv. 9, vi. 46), or in that state of heavenly 
exaltation in which Paul saw him. His earthly manifestation, 
hovtrever, is brought out most clearly, not in Paul, but in John. 

5. For when they reject our pretfthing, it is he, and not we, 
that they repudiate. ^ 

Lord . Mrvantf. An antithesis probably dir^ted against 
the charge of masterfulness (i. 94) preferred by his adversaries. 

6. Servant|||. and nothing but servants, can we be, and that 
to serve Christ; since it was God that, by unveiling Himself in 
Jesus Christ to our hearts, made us competent for the service 
of unveiling Christ to others. 

Llfbt ihall aliine: an echo of Gen. i. 3 and Job xxxvii. 15 
(LXX). Physical light, the symbol of spiritual light. So also was 
it with the bright light accompanying the vision near Damascus. 

in our hoarta. This^xpression confirms the spiritual inter* 

pretation of glory and fisoo in this verse. 

* 

iv. 7-15. Theme. The reason why ministers so highly honoured 
are so heavily afflicted. , 

Argumei^. Strange, you may say, that such ministers as we 
claim to Be should be hampered in their work by affliction, 
humiliation, and peril; that such a treasure as our ministry should 
be in vessels too frail for its protection. But this apparent con¬ 
tradiction leads men to see that the power, more thm sufficient 
as it is to secure success, is Code’s, and not ours. Life is indeed, 
with us, one unceasing course of manifold suffering; but this does 
not break ^ down ; and if the dying of Jesus repeats itself in the 
wearing out of our body, it leads to the manifestation of his 
triumphant^ life in us. We, while still in life, are constantly 
exposed to a living death in serving him, so as to manifest 
his undying life in our frail and fleeting mortal frame. While 
death, then, works his way step by step with us, this my suffering 
and the support helping me to l^ar it minister to your spiritual 
life. But, like the Ps^mist saint whose affliction gave him 
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e:|£ceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and 

8 not from ourselves; we are pressed^on every side, yet 

9 not straitened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, 
yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not destroyed; 

10 always bearing about in *the body the dyipg of Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our body. 

11 For we which live are alway ♦•delivered unto death for 
Jesus' sak#>, .that the life also of Jesus may be manifested 

12 in our mortal flesh. So then death worketh iju us, but 

stronger faith and bolder utterance, we devote ourselves still 
more vigorously to our preaching, knowing that, etrefr if the 
worst comes, God who raised up Jesus will raise us also, 
bound up as we are with Hiip, and will then bring us with you 
into His presence. For you'arc the end and aim ^f all our suffer¬ 
ings and our deliverances, our confidence and our utterance, that 
the Divine't'grace which gives victory over suffering, may, 
extending from us to you, and multiplying itself from more to 
more as more partake of it, make the thanksgiv .ig for God's 
salvation abound to His glory. 

(Note. Tlie first person plural is here, as frequently, used 
by Paul chiefly, sometimes only, in reference to himself. See 
i. 8-II.) 

7. thla tveaittre : this glorious ministry. 

earthen Teeiels: bodies of frail ani inglorious material. 

eicoeeding greatneai: lit ‘ excess ’; the power is enough, and 
more than enough, to cope with W’hat seems mighty. 

9. forsaken: abandoned by God to pursuers. 

10. This verse sums up^the sufferings and the victories in one 

phrase for each class of experiences. '' ^ 

bearing about: in my missionary travels from place to 
place. 

the dsrlng : the ♦ doing to death *; in Paul's case, by affliction^ 
.anxieties, a>td hardships. 

lilb ... of Jeans. Paul compares his restoration from 
affliction, his survival of peril, to the resurrection of Jesus, and to 
him he attributes his power to rise superior to all that pireatened 
to overwhelm him. The preference for the earthly name, Jesus, 
in this paragraph brings into prominence the community of the 
master and the servant in earthly suffering. 

11 . wo whlidi live. In the midst of life the apostles are in 
death : death, in one guise or another, constantly threatens them. 

gosh lays stress (more than the body of verse xo) on weak¬ 
ness and tranoitoriness. ' 
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life in you. But having the same spirit of faith, according 13 

to that which is bitten, I believed, and theitfore did 

I speak; we itiso believe, and therefore also we speak; 

knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 14 

raise ujp us .^^Iso with Jesus, and shall present us with you. 

For all things are for your sakes, that the grace, being 15 

multiplied through the maJny, may cause the thanksgiving 

to abound unto the glory of God. » • 

Wherejpre we faint not; but though^our outward man 16 

- ? - 

la. teatti: material death, life: spiritual life. 

13 . An application of Ps. cxvi. 9-11. The deeper the affliction, 
the stronger the faith, and the bolder the outspokenness. 

X 4 . Even if actual death overtakes* him in his work, he is sure 
of resurrection In union ♦with Jesus and in fellowship with his 
converts when Jesus comes. J 

IS. For all thinga are fbr your sakes: an echo of the 
previous wordiT * with you.’ ‘All things,’limited by the context 
«to all Paul’s sufferings and deliverances. 

the grace : God’s grace giving Paul victory over suffering 
and peril. 

being multiplied through the ^mny: increasing in bulk 
when, through the one (PauH enabled to continue his work, 
many more reap benefit Spiritually. 

the thanksgiving to abound: in proportion as the circle 
widens of those with whom Paul’s spared life comes in contact. 

iv. 16—V. 5. Theme. Paul, amid bodily decay and depression, 
is buoyed up by ike cqnsciousness of ineoard vitality and ike hope of 
a ftdly equipped future life, even if the death from which he naturally * 
shrinks ovMakes him. 

* Argument. With this great object, the salvation of men, 
before us, and this supporting faith within us, we Ivep up our 
cohrage. Though the body wears out, the spirit is constantly 
renewed. Light and momentary, by comparison, is our affliction, 
and it is working out for us a far more than compensating glor}'> 
a glory ettmal and of weighty worth ; while our eyes are fixed 
not on thiggs seen, for they are temporal, but on things unseen, 
for they are etern^. For we know that if our earthly hcmse, 
our temporary tent, be broken up, we have a solid edifice from k 
God, a house Divinely built, eternal, in the heavens. As a fact, 
this is What we sigh for, that, being spared the dissolution of death, 
we may have the heavenly house put over our earthly habitation, 
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is'decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day by day. 

17 ^or our li^ght affliction, which is for thS moment, worketh 
for us more and more exceedingly an etdtna*. weight of 

18 glory; while we look not at the things which are seen, 

but at the things which kre not seen: fopcthe things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. ' 

6 For we knbw that if the earthly house of our tabernacle 
be dissolved, we Have a building from God, a lM)use not 

since the putting on wiJl save us from being, in the stat^ of death, 
houseless. Dwelling still in our frail tent we are overborne with 
this longing, that what is mortal in us should not be broken up by 
death, but should be absorbed' by immortal life. And it is God 
Himself that has made us ready for this absorption rather than for 
dissolution, ratting within us the Spirit as the earnest ^f undying 
life. 

16. Whartfove. See explanation in the argument. 

IV. For. Explanation of the way in which thfe renewal is 
achieved. ‘Affliction works siraidtanecusly physical waste and * 
spiritual renewal* (Waite). 

more and more exceedingly: /i/. ‘in a surpassing manner’ 
(as to force) and ‘ to a surpassing result * (as to success). 

light. .. weight. To the eye of &ith bodily affliction is 
a bubble, spiritual glory a solid weight.^ The glory includes both 
inward glory of character and all manifestation of it. 

18. things ... seen. Primanly, the afflictions standing in his 
path. 

things ... not seen. ' The phrase ‘ not seen ’ (i. e. now) is 
carefully chosen in preference to invisibie. Paul doe*'* not mean 
that the final ‘manifestation of the sons of God* (Rom. viii. 191 
will be invisible. 

. V. I. For»- Explanation that one reason for courage is that he 
looks forward to an eternal body if the earthly body breaks 
up before Christ comes. To the Jews (as to the Greeks) a 
bodiless hupian spirit was an incomplete being. 

if the Murtl^ houM of onr tahexnade. Strictly, ‘ If our 
earthly house (consisting) of the (temporary) tent*’ ^ 

«4iMiolved: hi, ‘pulled down,’ ‘struck,’ like a tent The 

I apostle is thinking of death before Christ comes. 

wt have... In the heavtiui. There awaits us in heaven. 

1 ^ building. The Greek word implies solidity and perman¬ 
ence. The sgmc word is used for spiritual ‘ edification.' 
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made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. For verilyin 2 

this we groan, Icfnging to be clothed upon •with our 

habitation "wbrch is from heaven; if so be that being 3 

clothed we shall not be found naked. For indeed we 4 

that a/’e im^his tabernacle d6 groan, being burdened; 

ngt f(^r that we would be unclothed, but that we would 

be clothed upon, that wlftit is mortal may be swallowed 

up oWife. Now he that wrought us for this*V(^ry thing is 3 

God, wh« gave unto us the earnest of die Spirit. Being 0 

* 

XLot jJUAb with hands, eternal. Of supernatural origin and 
continuance, in antithesis to a tent. 

2. For verily in this we ffroai^ ^Perhaps better, * For in fact 
that is why *^6 sigh * (with yearning to be clothed in the 
heavenly body without death, when Christ conies). Paul seems 
to appeal the yearning as a living confirmation t'J&t the know* 
ledge he has spoken of is there. The sighing, yearning, springs 
from the uncsi'tainty whether death will be avoided or not. 

to he clothed upon : lit. * to have it put on over * the earthly 
body, so that there shall be transformation (1 Cor. xv. 51 f.), not 
death. 

3. if so he , • , naked. Perhaps better, * since, in fact, putting 
on (this body thus), we shall then not be found naked ’—bodiless 
through dealh^at all. ^his * clothing upon* would anticipate 
death, rendering it unnecessary and impossible. 

4 . Paul returns to the sense* of anxiety, the burden of uncer¬ 

tainty which oppresses him. (The semicolon after hardened 
should be elided.) , 

we that are in this tahexaacle, &c. That is, ‘ We that are 
in this (earthly) tent (and not yet in our heavenly house) yearn, 
weighted (with anxious desire) because we wish not to put off 
^our earthly body in death), but to put on (our heavenly body) 
over it.’ ' 

that what is mortal, &c. Paul’s desire is to live till the 
time of transformation : then his mortal body will not be broken 
up, but absorbed, without violence, by the heavenly Ijfe. 

5. wrought ns for tills vary thing 1 that is, worked us up for 
this transformation and so for the longing after it. If it is God 
that prepares for the translation and implants the desire, thei^ the 
desire cannot be wrong, nor can its fulfilment be impossible. \ 

tha aaraaat of tha Spirit : the Spirit as a partial fulfilment 
and a pledge. The Spirit is the power for life in the waning^ body 
(Rom. viiif 9 , 10). See also above, iv« 16. • 
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therefore always of good courage, and knowing that, 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
8 the I^rd (for we walk by faith, not by*’sigiit); we are 
of good courage, I say, and are willing rather to be ab¬ 
sent from the body, and ‘to be at home wi>^h the Lord. 

I • 

V. 6-10. Theme. Courage, then* always; contentment even with 
death; ambition, in evety state, to please the Lotd, in anticipation of 
His judgement-seat, 

^ Ar(;ument. Confidence, then, in God and in the pledge He gives 
us makes us courageous always in the face of all that threatens 
death. Besides, even death has its bright side: wefkiv'W that 
while at home in the body we are abroad from the Lord; for, 
while in the body, we walk in the enduring spirit that believes on 
Him, not in the rest and joj' Of seeing Him. So we arc cheerful 
even in prospect of death, well contei\t rather t6 be abroad from 
the body an^ to be at home with the Lord. Wherefore whatever 
befalls us—survival till He comes, or death before He comes—our 
honourable ambition is to satisfy Him in preparation for the day 
when the universal testing comes. For we can none of us^ 
(^whether alive or dead) escape*'the revelation of ourselves at 
His judgement-seat, bringing to each the due reward of what 
his bodily life has wrought. 

Note. In this paragraplh Paul seems to be soothing his yearning 
for survival till Christ's coming, and mitigating his shrinking from 
death. ' 

6 . good courage : based directly on verse 5, more remotely 
on verse i. 

knowing that, &c.: survival has its dark side: it is a life of 
endurance in faith upon the Lord :— 

t 

'Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove.’ 

• 

R. This is not a denial of the intermediate and therefore im¬ 
perfect state. The Jewish thought of Paul’s age had, in some 
quarters at any rate, got beyond the earlier Hebrew view of Sheol 
as the place of a weak, shadowy and joyless life for ba6r and good 
^Isa. xiv. 10; Ps. cxv. 17), and had reached the idra (for the 
good) of an upper Paradise (cf. xii. 4). Irensus^ quoting'the 
ciders, disciples of the apostles,’ tells how this abode had been 
prepared for just and spiritual men, who should remain there 


* Against Heresies, v. 5. 
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Wherefore also we make it our aim, whether at home oj* 9 
absent, to be welPpleasing unto him. For we must all 10 
be made manffest before the judgement-seat of Christ; 
that each one may receive the things done in the body, 
accor({ing t^ what he hath done, whether it be good or 
biid.. 

Knowing therefore ihe'^fear of the Lord, we ixirsuade 11 

----— 

‘until the end, enjoying a prelude of immo.telity.’ ‘Abrahan's 
bosom' (Lflke xvi. sa) was a correlative idea with sbme Rabbis. 
Paul’s Jewish education, therefore, was quite consistent with 
his clingini:, as a Christian, to the belief in a state of blissful 
rest—‘ sleep * (i Thess. iv. 13) —not possessed of full and perfect 
personal consciousness (cf. xii. but within the sphere 

of Christ’s all-pprvading presence, and awaiting the ‘ revealing 
of the sons of God ’ (Ron/, viii. 19). This paragraplj is a wistful 
modiiicatidh rather than a contradiction of verses 2-f. 

9 . Wherq^re also. Since, then, it is a minor consideration 
whether we Mtt to be in the body or out of the body when the 
»Lord comes to judge us, it does,not affect our present chief aim, 
which is—to be well pleasing to Him when that testing time 
comes, in whichever state it finds us. 

V. iT-ai. Theme. The mtseljishness of the apostolic effort to 
make friends of men; the l^e Christ shewed having put self to death y 
and being a claim upon the apostles, and upon all men through them, 
to let that love have Us reconciliugxxim fulfilled. 

Argumekt. In the light, then, of this solemn judgement day we 
persuade men to accept us as fit and 'proper preachers—to God 
we are already known, and I hope that we are in reality known 
also in yoiif* consciences. It is not that we are again commending 
ourselves to your favour: the question is not one as to ourselves: 
rather do we offer you a basis for boasting in us not fpr our own 
saly but for yours, that you may deal properly with those who 
boast in the outward and not in the inward. Our states of spiritual 
ecstasy have not been for ourselves, but for God : our sober and 
self-contained state is not for ourselves, but for you. No^ ourselves, 
but God and you: that is our watchword when we seek to make 
friends of yOu. Christ’s love holds us immovably aloof from self in 

' Such a temporary entrance into this paradise, as Paul there speaks 
of, had been, according to Jewish apocalyptic literature, granted in 
some cases to ;nous men still living. Enoch, 22 ff.; Ascension of Isaiah 
6 ff.; Testaihent of XII Patriarchs, Levi 2 f. • 
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men, but we are made manifest unto God; and I hope 
13’that we (*re made manifest also in yotir consciences. We 
are not again commending ourselves unt 6 yau, but speak 
as giving you occasion of glorying on our behalf, that ye 
may have wherewith to answer them that glpry in'appear- 
13 ance, and not in heart. For whether we are beside our- 

I • 

- - - t 

our service', Hrmly convinced as we once for all became, thrt, in his 
representative death for all, all morally died to self, he laying all 
men under honourable obligation to live no longer to^thcmselves, 
but to him who died to save them, and rose again to give them 
a new life. Accordingly, no longer do we regard idfen^iVom the 
point of view of self and the outward : not even Christ do we any 
longer so regard, though once we did. In union with the 
glorified spiritual Christ all are in a new wori(^: narrow, selfish 
standards and conditions are gone, net / standards and conditions 
have takenVheir place. And God is the author of Ct all. He, 
through Christ and his work, was able to look uf^n us in re¬ 
conciliation as his friends, giving into the hands ofirs apostles the 
ministration of this reconciling change, the teaching that God was* 
in Christ putting aside his obligaiioii to punish the world, ceasing 
to count against mankind their trespasses, and laying upon us the 
duty of preaching this re^nciling change. For Christ, then, we 
are ambassadors; by us God exhorts you : for Christ ws beg you 
to accept God’s way of saving you, surrender of the sinless 
Christ to a sinner’s death that in him we might have God’s free 
acquittal from sin. 

11 . fear of the Lord : as of a judge. Rom. xiii. 3. 
ptriuade : as at Act^ xii. ao, ^make friends of’; in this case, 
by gaining their respect and approval. 

uanlfoit unto : He knows our motives are unselfish and 
genuine. 

ooniolonooa: see iv. a. Paul felt that in their innermost 
. conscience the Corinthians believed in him. 

18. glorying: triumphantlydefending him against his traducers. 
appearance... heart. Paul's opponents boasted of what was 
outward and incidental, personal knowledge of Jesus, connexion 
with the older apostles, Jewish descent and privilege, learning, 
eloquence, &c. (see Introduction, pp. 56 ff.). By heart is meant 
the inward as contrasted with the outward, the essential as 
opposed to the incidental; so ^spiritual reality.’ 

13. are beside ourselves: rather, ' were,’ as in matg. This 
seems to refer to past spiritual ecsta^es, of which he reloctantly 
brings himself to ' boast ’ in xii. 
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selves, it is unto God; or whether we are of sober mind, 
it is unto you. Fdr the love of Christ constralneth us ; 14 
because wG»thTis judge, that one died for all, therefore all 
di^d; and he died for all, that they which live should no 15 
longerlive \mto themselves, but unto him who for their 
sakes died ahd rose again. Wherefore we henceforth 16 
know no man after the 'llesh: even though we have 


sober ‘blind: i. e. the ordinary state of mind in which he con> 
ducts his apostolic work. 

14 . dbrnttraineib ns : hems us in from straying, right or left, 
towards self. 

Judge. The Greek past tense poi/jts to the time when he rame 
to this conclusio)}. 

therefore all died: -*!, c. in the act of their r^resentative 
who died ‘for them. * The for here is not ‘insteadPof’ but ‘as 
representing.* Paul says not that they all ‘ escaped ’ death, 
but that the3'«all died. He speaks as if Christ’s physical death 
(.elTected in men an ethical death : so immediately does he pass from 
the one thought to the other, bee next note. 

15 . he died fox all, that, &.c. : reflection on the physical death 
of Christ had taught Paul its nature rnd its aim. Christ’s self< 
immolation as the' head of all men, as representing all. as serving 
all, involved, by its representativeness, there and then, the self- 
immolation of all, that is, it ‘ constrained ’ in all men the abnega¬ 
tion of selfishness. The self-sacrificing love of Christ breaks the 
selfish heart and constrains to worship of him. The context (‘ not 
ourselves but you,* see verse 13) leads, Paul to lay stress here on 
this side of the atoning work of Christ. 

they lu^oh live: they who still have their mortal life to live 
as Christ now had not. See Gal. ii. 20. 

o roue agaiin. Added to bring in the thought that Christ not 
only died, but rose to a new life. So must men rile ethically 
in Aim ; and he lives to be their motive and their power. 

16 . we. Emphatic, in contrast with the Judaizing teachers 

(verse 12), and these as the type of unspiritual men who have not 
grasped thh significance of Christ’s death for all. The ethical 
death and n^w life of all men, which Paul sees in principle in the 
death and new life of Christ, sweep away all distinctions based>on 
the present fleshly life, distinctions on which selfishness vaunts 
itself. Thus not for the sake of outward distinction or for selfish 
ends does Paul ‘commend himself’ or ‘make men his friends* 
(verses 12, w). ♦ 


U 
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kAown Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so 

17 no more/* Wherefore if any man is in^Christ, he is a new 
creature: the old things are passed awajr; hjhold, they 

18 are become new. But all things are of God, who recon- 

< 

limoefortli .. . now. The Greek word for now, occurring in 
’both cases (honceforth is/iV. ‘ from pie now [time] ’), is used here, 
as in Rom. V. p and ii, of all the time dating from some epoch- 
making point 111 the past; in Rom. v. 9 and ii it meansi ‘ from 
conversion onwarfife ’; here it means, ‘ from the time of the 
“judging” (verse 14) onwards.’ * 

known Christ after the flesh. It would be unjustifiable to 
limit the ‘ know * of the former clause to personal acijtiafritancc : 
consequently personal acquaintance is insufficient here. Paul 
seems to be speaking of the- knowledge of an outward Christ; 
a knowledge which set a supreme value upon his .manifestation on 
earth as a in?n and a Jew, upon his marvellous work in Palestine 
as ^ servant of the circumcision' (Rom. xv. 8), upon his 'Remarkable 
life as the prophet Messiah. (See what Paul says of himself 
at Phil. iii. 48*.) But this earthly manifestation in<^ffie flesh was, 
in Paul’s eyes, antiquated by his manifestation in the spirit under - 
the conditions of his new life. Paul had come to look at Christ 
rather in the light of the true nature and consequences of his 
death; and in his death he '^lad taken all men with him, in principle, 
that all might live, not to their dead selves, but to him the giver 
of the life indeed. ‘ It is no longer P that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me ’ (Gal. ii. ao). 

17 . If Christ must be conceived of in a spiritual way, so also 
must they that are in fellowship with him, they that have appro¬ 
priated to themselves the position which Christ has, in principle, 
given them. 

any man. The * us ’ in the next verse suggestSr that Paul 
is thinking here chiefly of his own case. 

he is p, new creature : his point of view is new, after tl^e 
* * judging* of verse 14. The conditions of living are changed for 
him. He no longer lives, as he lived before even in his anxious 
obedience to the law, to himself and by himself in his efforts, 
successes, failures. Christ lives in him (Gal. ii. ao). 

the old things . . . new. The transformation includes both 
conceptions and consequences : it is a revelation and a revolution, 
he'aiold : vividly dramatic, suggesting the wand of an enchanter. 

18 . all things: limited by the context: ‘it all comes from 
God.’ This is a final touch directed against the charge of self- 
commendation. To God he attributes his new sense of acceptance, 
his commission to preach, and the truth he has to preach. 
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ciled us to himself through Christ, and gave unto *115 
the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that Gt)d was in 19 
Christ rec«nctling the world unto himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses, and having committed unto 
us th^ word of reconciliation. * 

We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 20 
though God were intreatmg by us ; we beseech on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God*. * Him who 21 
knew no.sin he made fo he sin on our behalf; that we 


rdHonlsiled: the second clause of verse 19 shews that the 
change of attitude is God’s. God made a way by which He could 
put aside His obligation to punish,,not (first of all, at any rate) 
a way by whicl^man could put aside his dislike of God. Compare 
the close of Rom. v. if, which could hardly me|n ^we have 
received the change of our own attitude.’ Compart^also the paS' 
sivc force of ‘ enemies ’ in Rom. v. lo, as likewise, most obviously, 
in Rom. xi. -3 ; and Paul’s conception of God’s ‘ anger ’ against 
• sinners (Rom. i. i8). ^ 

us ... U8: Paul and those of whom he is the type, in both 
cases. The reconciliation came to the teachers first 

10. to wit, tliat: this is not the ienor of the message. It 
brings to view once more God as the Author, and now the Author 
of the world-wide xeoou': Uiatlou for the achievement of which 
the apostles, already reconciled, served Him as ministers. To 
wit, tliat might be more ^exactly translated,' in conformity with 
the fact that. ’ 

20. on trahalf of Christ: that is, iin the interest of Christ.' 
Emphaticalbr opposed to in ‘ the interest of self.* 

as thtnirl^ God: our position being that we are merely God’s 
mouthpieces. 

I ws bsseeoh you: the ‘you’ is fetter omitted. Paul is 
quoting his univet^ appeal as he preaches to unconverted men. 
It would be a strange appeal if made to a church of Christian men. 

ho 70 roooncllod to Ood: accept the changed attitude of God, 
His forgiveness in Christ. • 

21. De^ribes the way God made for Himself that He might 
change Hi» attitude. 

Kim who knew no sin : liU * came not into acquaintance 
with sin ’ as part of himself. 

he maide to be sin on onr iMdialf. As the righteousness that 
follows is not man’s but God’s, so the sin here is not Christ’s but 
man's. Thb sinless Christ could have no sense of gidlt: he could 
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0 m'ight become the righteousness of God in him. And 
working together with him we intreat llso that ye receive 
2 not the grace of God in vain (for h6 saith;* 

not therefore be, in any true sense, punished; the burden of sin 
(as the phrase ‘ made to be sin’ implies) was allot^-id to him, as, 
in the Jewish sacrificial ritual, it was allotted to an innocent 
animal. Thus Christ’s suffering nf death, the penalty 6f sin, 
became a manifestation of sin as to its penalty; and, not being 
a suifering W personal sin, it was in a position to be expiatory 
(spe Rom. iii. 23,’isf). Paul seems instinctively to avoid saying, 

‘ made him a sinner,* and to take refuge in an abstract'term ; and 
the second abstract term, righteonsaeaia, follows as a necessary 
parallel. '' *• 

we might become the righteousnesi of Ood In him. This 
righteousness is, in this place* no more actual in us than the sin 
was in Christ. It must then be justification from God, acquittal 
by Him, fr^e forgiveness, the first slfcp in the new relation 
between GoC and sinful man (Rom. v. 18). '' 

vi. i-io. Theme. PauF s constant exhortation—tcnlive up to the 
grace God gives—he habitually seeks to make potent by living himself 
an irreproachable life in the hardships he has to endure, by bringing 
to good effect the ministerial graas bestowed upon him, and by 
proving the falsity of the sifperficial ideas about him. 

Argument. In pursuance of this ministry, a ministry of co¬ 
operation with you for the higher life,* we exhort you to live up 
to the grace God gives you; for these are the days in which 
to obtain salvation, as the Scripture also reminds you. And our 
words of exhortation we strive to emphasize by a life worthy of 
God’s ministers, that the true ministry may be acceptable; being 
patient in all our hardships and conspicuous in the graces and the 
powers of ministers and preachers; justif3ring com.nendation 
and refuting slander by our right dealing; belying the humilia¬ 
tions, depressions,'and privations of our outward condition by 
'the sustained glory and joy and enriching efficacy of our inner 
life. 

1. working together with him: perhaps rather, * with you/ 

as in i. 24, J helpers of your joy.' (The pronoun is not expressed 
in the original.) ’ 

in vain. The Judaizing teachers would have robbed grace 
of its efficacy by making the law also a means of salvation, and 
thus taking away die inspiring joy of conscious reconciliation. 
Paul is stiU defending his ministry (verse 3) : see iii. 6. 

2. .By a quotation from Isa. xlix. 8 (the words of God to His 
despondent :iervant), Paul leads up to his own ast/ertion that 
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At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee, 

And in a day of salvation did I succour tlfee : 
behold, nOw is the acceptable time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation): giving no occasion of stumbling in 3 
anything, that our ministration be not blamed; but in 4 
ever)jthing commending ourselves, as ministers of God, 
in much patience, in atflictions, in necessities, in dis¬ 
tresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in' tlimults, in 5 
labours, in watchings, in fastings; in pureness, in know- 6 
Icdge^ir^longsuffering, in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, 
in love unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the power 7 

^ now * (that is, within the day;^- -and these were not many, 

I Cor. vii. ap-^extendin^ to the coming of Christ) is the time in 
which to pbtain salvation. « 

3. giviiLg, &:c., refers to the same persons as the previous 
* working together,* viz. Paul and (possibly) his colleagues. 

OTir ministration. Careless conduct on Paul's part would 
have given foothold to Judaizing opponents of the ministry of 
the spirit (iii. 6). 

4. in much patience: in steadfast endurance : this phrase 
supplies a basis for the list of privafions in verses 4, 5. 

6. afflictions,. .. necessities,... distresses; lit. ^crushings,' 
^constraints,’ ‘straitnesses^; referring, apparently, to circumstances 
which hampered his apostolic activity. 

stripes, . . . imprisonme*nts, . . . tumults: positive inflic¬ 
tions at the hands of others. 

labours,... wq-tchings,... fastings: what he endured in 
the actualecourse of his work; wearing toil, sleepless nights, 
hungry clays (Waite). 

6. Personal graces Paul sought to cultivate in his ministry, 
^reness, chastity in thought and deed; knowlfdge of the 
deep things of God; long-suffering towards exasperating men; 
kindness, of the gentle order (not that ^goodness’ which, 
though it * has an edge in it,’ is at times the truest kindness); 
Roly Ob^st, rather, ^ a holy spirit,* a personal qualdy, like the 
rest, though due, of course, to the Divine Spirit working upon 
Paul; in love unfeigned, according to Gal. v. 2a, the first ‘ fruit 
of the Spirit.* . 

y. word of trutl^ . .. power of God. See * demonstration cif ' 
spirit and of power* (i Cor. ii. 4). The reference is to the mani¬ 
fested chaj;acter of his preaching, or to his oral or ’Written 
dealing with his converts in personal or church matters. 
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of' God j by the armour of righteousness on the right 

8 hand and on the left, by glory and 'ilishonour, by evil 

9 report and good report; as deceivers, and tkue; as un¬ 
known, andj^/ well known; as dying, and behold, sve 

10 live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowj^al, yeti alway 
rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich ; as having no¬ 
thing, and^^^ possessing all things. 

11 Our mduth ^is open unto you, 0 Corinthians, our 

by tlie armour of righteoumess on the right band and 
on the left. The weapons by which he makes the power of 
Ood felt are characterized by a righteous temper, and fney smite, 
or ward off smiting, in a righteous cause. They arc not ‘ fleshly 
weapons ’ (x. 3,4). Paul’s^ instruments of attack and defence, 
his sword and his shield, are righteous both as to means and as 
to end. 

8. byglor^ and dishonour, &c.: rather ^ in’than ‘by.' Different 
situations in which the weapons serve him in the commendation 
(verse 4) of himself as God’s minister. 

aa deceivers. The as in verses 9, 10 refers to appearances 
which were alleged to be against him, and to which his adversaries 
pointed as shewing that he was under God’s disapproval. The 
second phrase in each clauiie expresses the real fact of the case. 

8. unknown: failing to obtain recognition; perhaps by the 
older apostles. 

well known: really acknowledged as an apostle, 
dying: through weakness and disease, inflicted by God. 
ohaatened: by God for sin. See xii. 7. Whatever the 
‘Stake for the flesh* maymean, Gal. iv. 13, 14 suggests that 
it was some visible and prostrating affliction which for the time 
being took the manhood out of him and tended tb inspire 
contempt. Professor Ramsay thinks it was the nervous prostra¬ 
tion consequent on malarial fever. % 

10. aorxcAvflal: that is, a weak, puling, melancholy man, 
depressed at once by any affliction. 

poor. His adversaries twitted him with refraining from 
asserting hie right to maintenance by the churches, as shewing 
that he was uncertain of his apostolic position. 

poMOMiug: a stronger Greek word than that* rendered 
having; cf. x Cor. vii. 30. 

Paul does not deny the facts of his outward condition when 
they are facts: he only denies the inferences drawn from them by 
his opponents. 

vi. IX-13. ^Thesie. The affectionate frankness witR which the 
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heart is enlarged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye 12 
are straitened in yftur own affections. Now foi*a recom-13 
pense in like Ifind (I speak as unto my children), be ye 
also enlarged. 

Be ^ot unequally yoked with unbelievers: for what 14 
fellowship hive righteousness and iniquity? or what 
communion hath light witli darkness ? And what concord 15 
hath Christ with Belial? or what portion hath •a believer 
with an tyibeliever ? And what agreement hath a temple i 6 
of God with idols ? for we are a temple of the living 


restored relations enable him thus to speak calls for equal affection in 
return. 

11. moutli . . . open» to speak freely about himself without 

fear any l<»nger of being misunderstood. * 

heart . . . enlarged: that is, so as to have room for the 
Corinthians. 

12 . Ye are not straitened in ns: there is in us no narrow 

space for you. • 

ye are straitened; ye have not space enough for me. 
There was still room for more generous affection on the part of 
the Corinthians. 

in your own affectio**s: lit. ‘in your heart.’ 

(The next section seems out of place. See Introduction, pp. 
61 f. The connexion reap*pears*at vii. -i.) 

vi. 14—vii. I. Theme. The incomifstencyf the godlessness, the 
defilement, close cotfnexion with the heathen. 

ArgumAit. Be not so inconsistent as to make common cause 
with the heathen in their life and habits. Righteousness has no 
part or lot with iniquity, nor light with darkness, nor Christ with 
th^ evil one, nor God’s temple with idols. And we are the 
temple, not of lifeless idols, but of the living God. He has 
promised to dwell in us and be our God, to be a Father to us, 
even as we shall be His children, if we will separate ourselves 
from heatnen pollution. Let us therefore purify ourselves from 
all fleshly %ind spiritual defilement, making ourselves perfectly 
holy, with the fear before us of God our Judge. 

^ 14 . naequoJUy yoked: like animals of two different kinds and 
sizes yoked together (Deut. xxii. 10, the horse and the ass). 

15 . B^al. Belial, or Beliar, had already become, in Jewish 
literature, a%ame for the devil. The exact meaning of the word 
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God; even as God said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
In them f and I will be their God, anfi they shall be my 

17 people. Wherefore 

Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, 

And touch no unclean thing; ' 

And I will receive you, ^ 

18 And Hvill be to you a Father, 

. And ye slT^tV-be to me sons and daughters^ 

7 saith the Lord Almighty. Having therefore these 
promises, beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
defilement of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God. # 

2 Open ypur hearts to us: we wronged no«man, we 


is uncertain, but perhaps it connotes hopeless ruiV. or extreme 
wickedness. ^ 

16. even as Ck)d said. This quotation is a free one from 
Lev. xxvi. 12, where the words are the summary of God’s 
covenant, His provision hr salvation, with its conditions. 

17. This quotation is a free reproduction of Isa, lii. ii, where 
a charge is laid upon the priests of the^Lord. 

vii. 1. The promises to Israel and to the priests are here 
appropriated to God’s people under the new dispensation. 

of flesh and spirit: not arising from, but affecting the flesh 
and spirit. Gluttony and- unchastity would pollute the flesh: 
lovelessness, pride, covetousness would pollute the spirit. Paul 
does not regard even the flesh as essentially corrupt, br he could 
nut speak as he does of the flesh of Christ (Rom. viii. 3), implying 
that it was not a * flesh 0/ sm,' but only like it in appearance an^ 
in weakness: cf. v. 21, and Heb. iv. 15. 

vii. 2-16. Theme, Completion of the appeal (vl for large- 

hearted affc^iioyif and description of the comfort and joy brought to 
. Patd by Titus*s report of the revulsion of feeling at Corint^i. 

Argument. Make room for me in your hearts. Why should 
youxnot ? 1 did nothing injurious when I was among you, though 
some have said I did. This is not intended by me for fault¬ 
finding, as you may think : you have a place in my heart so that 
I anv bound up with you whether I die or live. Great is my 
frankness tov/ards you, my pride in you: I am full of encourage- 
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corrupted no man, we took advantage of no man. I say, 3 
it not to condemn Jfou ; for I have said before, tftat ye are 
in our hearte t 5 die together and live together. Great is 4 


V 

mciit, Itoverflcw with joy in all my suffering. True, when I first 
reached Macedonia my poor human frailty was restless with 
trouble’ with conflicts without and fears within. But God, who 
comforts them that are bowed down, comforted me by the coming 
of TituS, by the comfort also which I saw he had received through 
you, as he told me of your longing for recc 3 *rtflTiation with nif, 
your lamentation at what you had done, your eagerness to make 
up for i^: all this added to my jo}'. I perceive J saddened you 
for the moment, when I wrote, and I almost regretted the letter, 
but now I do not regret it; now I am glad, not that you v/ere 
saddened, but that your sadness lei f^ou to repentance, a godly 
repentance, saving my action from any harmful effect. For 
godly sorrow, on account'of wrong done, works a saving repen¬ 
tance not ^o be regretted; whereas a worldly sirrow, mere 
sensitive vexation at rebuke, leads only to moral ruin. I can see, 
as if I had Wen present, what your godly sorrow wrought for 
•you; the earnestness in my cau|e, the desire to explain your real 
position, the indignation at the offence, the fear of its con¬ 
sequences, the yearning for reconciliation, the zeal to deal rightly 
with the offender, the readiness to inflitt punishment. You have 
entirely cleared yourselves froim complicity in the wrong done 
to me. The course you hrfVe taken w'arrants me in claiming that 
my object in writing was not to get the wrong-doer punished or the 
wronged man avenged, but to bi*ing out, to yourselves and before 
God, your real fundamental rare for me. My success herein has 
comforted me, and my comfort has giwn me greater joy because 
Titus rejoicfs that you all united to relieve his anxiety and so 
refresh hi^spirit. For you justified on that occasion the pride 
in you which I have all along expressed to him. And his heart 
gftes out more abundantly to you as he recalls again and again 
hoyr you all obeyed the call of duty, how tremblingly anxious 
you were, as you welcomed him, to do right. I rejoice that 
you give me cause for complete confidence in you. 

a. wronged, &c. The reference is probably to calumnies that 
he had used his authority unjustly and perniciously, and had 
* sponged' ftn his converts in various ways (xii. 14-18). 

3. condemn you : for being estranged from an innocent ma». 
to die together and live together. It seems more probable 
that the dying which Paul thinks of is his alone, and that the 
expression means that whether Paul dies or lives the Corinthians 
will be alwa5^s in his heart. * 
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niy boldness of speech toward you, great is my glorying 
on youi'* behalf: I am filled with comfort, I overflow 
with joy in all our affliction. 

5 For even when we were come into Macedonia, our 
flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted crp everv side ; 

6 without were fightings, within were fears. Nevertheless 
he that comforteth the lowly, even God, comforted us 

7 by the confiing of Titus; and not by his coming only, 
but also by thTcbmfort wherewith he was comforted in 
you, while he told us your longing, your mourning, your 

8 zeal for me; so that I rejoiced yet more. For though 
I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it, 
though I did regret; for I see that that epistle made you 

'1 I 

4. boldnetis : openness, as to men now capable of under¬ 
standing him even in his self-commendation. 

Z . . . our. This chapter in particular seem:^ to shew how 
Paul uses, almost indiscriminatf'ly, both the singular and the 
plural of himself. 

5 . come into Xaoedonia; that he might meet Titus the 

sooner. » 

flash. Human weakness has stress laid upon it here: the 
* spirit,’ in the similar expression at A. 13, has reference to the 
organ of his spiritual work at Troas. 

flghtinga: against external Enemies : we know not who they 
were. 

fears; about the effects of his letter and of the mission of 
Titus. 0 

6. the lowly. Better, ‘ the depressed,' as at Ecclus. xxv. 23. 

7. while he told. This imperfect tense, like the imperfect 

present reniemhereth in verse 15, is dramatic. In this verSe 
Paul recalls how the actual telling of the story, as it went on from 
point to point, brought comfort (encouragement) to Titus and there¬ 
with to Paul. In verse 15 wc see how the reception of Titus was 
a perpetual happy memory to him. , 

longing,.. . mourning,... seal. See argument. 

8. though X did regret. The imperfect tensd might be 
reiudered, ‘ though I was inclined to regret,’ i. e. before the return 
of Titus. His anxiety led him to doubt whether his policy had 
been wise. 

for Z eee, &^c., justifies the did regret: 'there was some 
reason for bbing inclined to regret, as is now clear'to me from 
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sorry, though but for a season. Now I rejoice, not that ^9 
ye were made sorrjf, but that ye were made solry unto 
repentance :»fof ye were made sorry after a godly sort, 
that ye might suffer loss by us in nothing. For godly 10 
sorrow jrt^orkeJLh repentance untt> salvation, a repentance 
which bringetm no regret: but the sorrow of the world 
worlcetli death. For behold, this selfsame thing, that ye 11 
were made sorry after a godly sort, what edrdest care 
it wrought jn you, yea, what clearing of”yourselves, yeaj 
what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what longing, 

_ • i» __ 

what Titus has told me.’ Paul is plainly solicitous in verses 8, 9 
not to appear indifferent to the pain^hp had caused. Hence he 
breaks up the sentence which he had perhaps originally shaped 
thus in his mind: (8) ‘Fct’ though I made you sony with my 
epistle, I d(f not regret it; (9) for ye were made ^orry unto 
repentance.’ 

though MK for a season. He is relieved to know that the 
sorrow lasted but a short time. Jhis expression of relief, taken 
along with the hint in verse 8 that his apprehensiveness had not 
been without ground, suggests that the short-lived ‘ sorrow ’ was 
vexation at tlic rebuke: on reflection, tiwy came to a better kind 
of sorrow, sorrow for their fault: this belter sorrow had probably 
not yet passed altogether avUy. 

0. that ye might suffer, &c.: better, ^ [a kind of sorrow] 
saving you from suffering loss by us in anything.' 

10. the sorrow of the world worketh death. Mere self- 
conscious, sensitive vexation at being reproved works (what from 
the contrast ^ust be^ the opposite of salvation; that is, not 
physical death, but moral ruin. 

11. Tor. Your case is a proof of the good effect of such godly 
soriow. 

behold recalls the dramatic scene as described by litus. 

Ihis Belfaame thing: this precise case of being made sorry 
according to a Divine standard. 

earnest care, instead of their previous apathy in presence 
of the wron^ * 

clearing* of yourselves: effort to prove that they had not 
fully grasped the situation, that they had been misled, and wei« 
not at bottom as bad as they had seemed to be. 

indignation that they had been compromised by the offence 
committed. • 

fear of thi chastisement they had deserved; see xlii. 2, lo. 
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, "yea, what zeal, yea, what avenging! In everything ye 

12 approved yourselves to be pure in the matter. So 
although I wrote unto you, I wrote not for his cause that 
did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the wrong, 
but that your earnest carts for us might be^iade pianifest 

13 unto you in the sight of God. Therefori^ we have been 
comforted: and in our cdmfort w'e joyed the more 
exceedingly for the joy of Titus, because his spirit hath 

14‘been refresh'^''by you all. For if in anything I have 
gloried to him on your behalf, I w'as not put to shame; 
but as \ve spake all things to you in truth, so our glory- 

lonffinff (in spite of ttVeir fear) to see Paul and be restored 
to friendship with him. 

zeal .♦o vindicate the cause of'jiJStice in the case of the 
offender. '•* 

arenifiiig: determination to exact full punishment; see ii. 6. 

approved yonreelves to be pure. You piVved yourselves 
to Titus, by your feeling and ^rlion, free from the guilt of havirjg 
been wilful ingrates and partners in insult. 

12. Bo. From the results he feels that he has a title to say 
that his action had been designed in the main to evoke and display 
their latent loyalty. 

did tbe wrong .. . suffered tUc wrong. See Introduction, 

pp. 5T f. 

manifest unto yon. Calvin \quoted by Lias) remarks: 
‘ St. Paul congratulates the Corinthians on having learned at length 
by this test how they v«rere disposed to him ’ (cf. ii. 9). They 
were not aware of their real feeling for Paul till they knew how 
deeply their apathy had wounded him. 

in the sight of Ood. The atmosphere of the earnest care 

• was not merely personal, it was religious; such therefore also 
should their recognition of it be. 

13. Therefore: because my object has been attained. 

In our comfort we Joyed. Comfort for myself was not the 
whole matter; my joy in my own comfort was abundantly in¬ 
creased when I saw the joy of Titus. 

reftreshed. This shews that Titus had gone on his mission 
in great depression. 

14. Por, &c.: ‘ Well may I rejoice, for I boasted to Titus (as 
I have all along boasted) that you were, at bottom, true and 
loyal; and I was not robbed of my glorying.* 

IM w4 spake all things to you in truth. ‘ My words about 
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ing also, which I made before Titus, was found to bd ^ 
truth. And his inwtrd affection is more abundihitly to-15 
ward you, whilsrtie remembereth the obedience of you all, 
how with fear and trembling ye received him. I rejoice 16 
that in |verything I am of good*courage concerning you. 

Moreover, bJfethren, we make known to you the grace 8 

-.# - ;-- 

you have proved as true as my words to you.’ A flelicate hint 
that the^ should not have so readily accepted accusatidhs against 
his genuineness (i. 12-14) when he was all the'V'^ile expressing 
confidence in them. 

15. T^e intensified warmth of affectionate feeling in Titus as 
h(;: recalls his visit and their behaviour towards him. 

obedience. Not mechanical, as to an official authority, but, 
as always in this connexion, obedient<vcsponse to an exposition 
of duty recognized»to be Christian. Paul never expected obedience 
apart from tljis recognition ;*see i Cor. xiv. 37, 38. v 

fear and trembling: ^ nervous anxiety to do rig%t.’ Light- 
foot on Phil. ii. 12. 

received iiim. The Greek word ^ may convey the sense 
<ff welcome, or at any rate of respectful reception (Gal. iv. 14). 
The Corinthians appear, therefore, to have been already moving 
from their attitude of indifference or hostility to Paul before Titus 
arrived. Perhaps Paul’s short visit, abfupt departure, and pro¬ 
longed absence had begun to tell more than he was aware when 
he sent by Titus the severe fetter; and consequently Titus found 
them better prepared to hear what Paul had written, and he 
himself had to say, than hd had 'expected. 

16. This expression of generous confidence is both a natural 
conclusion to the presept subject and a preparation for the frank 
e^tjiortation oil money matters in viii. It was only after the return 
to mutual cotifidence that such matters could be approached. 

"Jbe second division of the Epistle has now arrived (viii, ix), 
treating of the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 

viii. I- 15. Theme. The completion of the collection at Corinth^ pre¬ 
viously begun by Titus ; the giving to be in proportion to the ability. 

Argument Now there is one point on which I should like 
you to justify this confidence. Let me teU you of the grace given 
by God and a1)iding in the churches of Macedonia. In the midst 
of an affliction whose severity has served to bring out their Chriistiati 
worth, they have had an abounding joy which, out of the 
depths of poverty, has overflowed in a rich stream of simple and 
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of God which hath been given in the churches of Mace¬ 
donia ; ''how that in much proof of affliction the abundance 
of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the 

ingenuous liberality. Believe me, they have given what they could, 
and even more, and all spontaneously, yea, with urgen^ entreaty 
that I would second the grace within them so that they might 
enjoy the fellowship experience^ in ministering to the saints. 
They have surpassed our highest hopes by giving, not merety 
their mortey, but, above all, themselves, to the Lord and to us 
Ilis ministers, SHtitving His will (without any instigation from us) 
to work, upon them. This happy state of things in Macedonia led 
me to press Titus that, as he made a beginning of the collection 
on a former visit to Corinth, he should finish for you this work 
of God's grace, adding to his previous services of this order. 
Do not, however, leave tl>e whole responsibility to Titus, but 
let your wealth in other Christian gifts find its .counterpart in this 
grace of generosity also. 1 lay no command upon you: I would 
only, by quoting the example of the zeal of others, test the 
genuineness of your brotherly love. You know the gracious 
loving-kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ, how tl^it, though rich 
in the glory of his heavenly ^tate, he made himself poor that 
by his poverty you might be spiritually rich. 1 do not command, 
I merely offer my judgement; the only proper and salutary 
course in your case, whv began before all other churches, a year 
ago, not only to make the actual collection but also to set the idea 
of it in motion. Now, 1 pray, fini^v. the making of it: let your 
readiness to set the idea going be followed up by fulfilment, that 
is, in accordance with your resources. -For if the readiness is there, 
the giving is approved when a man gives what he has to give, and 
not when he gives more. 1 do not want so to relieve others as 
to bring distress to you. The balance should be ,cven between 
you and the poor saints; just now your abundance should supply 
their lack, that hereafter their abundance may (if need be) meet 
your lack: the balance being like that the Scripture speak!* of 
in the stoiry of the manna—no superfluity, no deficiency. 

1. Moreover. Rather, ^ but,'or ^ now.' See argument. 

Macedonia. The reference is probably to Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica and Bercea; perhaps to others. 

a. proof of affliction. The verification which endurance 
supplies of the reality of their Christianity and the soiid foundation 
of their hope. 

the abundance of their Joy: the joy that came from the 
consciousness that their hope was justified; see Rom. v. 4. 

their deep poverty: the paradoxical but striking background 
of their generosity. 
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riches of their liberality. For according to their powef,^^3 
I bear witness, yea 4 nd beyond their power, they* gave of 
their own aiccofd, beseeching us with much intreaty in 4 
regard of this grace and the fellowship in the ministering 
to the gaints; and this^ not as' we had hoped, but first 5 
they gave theii^own selves to the Lord, and to us by the 
will of God. Insomuch thtit we exhorted Titus, that as 6 
he had made a beginning before, so he '^uld also 
complete ip you this grace also. But ds ye abound in 7 
everythmg^/« faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and 
in all'earnestness, and in your love to us, see that ye 
abound in this grace also. J ^speak not by way of 8 
commandment^ but as proving through the earnestness 
of others the sincerity also of your love. Fqy ye know 9 

Itberalit^: primaril}’, ‘ simplicity ‘; a liberalitj' without 
ulterior motive, without thought of self. 

* 4 . begeachinfif ns, &c. This is something beyond mere 
spontaneity in giving. 

in regard of this grace and tlie fellowship. They begged 
the apostle to help them to an opportunity of acting upon the 
generous desire which Go^had implanted within them, and so 
of enjoying the sense of fellowship which ‘ giving and receiving' 
(Phil. iv. 15) created. 

6. not as ws had hoped, hnt^ first, &c. We had hoped they 
would give money; but primarily (i. c. above ali else) they gave 
themselves. It was sejf-devotion embodied in the gift of money. 

•6. Insomuch that. The generosity of Macedonia encouraged 
Paul to try Gorinth through Titus. 

^ a beginning before. See Introduction, pp. 60 f., and the 
argument above. u 

«this grace also. Is the also suggested by Paul’s happy 
recollection of Titus's success in restoring the Corinthians to their 
loyalty? 

7. See 1 Xor. i. 5-7. Paul says, ‘ Come not behind ybur other , 
gifts in this ^e.’ 

and in yonr love to us, as he can now say, since the 
restoration. '* 

8. as proving through the earnestness of others; bringing to 
the test by means of the example of those in Macedonia. 


* dirXfir^s. 


J 
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,the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet'tfor your sakes he became poor, that ye through 

10 his poverty might become rich. And htrein I give my 
judgement: for this is expedient for you, who were the 
first to make a beginning'a year ago, not only to‘do, but 

11 also to will. But now complete the doin^ also; that as 
there was the readiness to will, so there may be the com- 

12 pletion abO out of your ability. For if the readiness is 
there, it is ac^feptable according as a man^ hath, not 

13 according as he hath not. For I say not this, that others 

14 may be eased, and ye distressed : but by equklity^* your 
abundance bein^ a snp^l^ at this present time for their 
want, that their abundance also may becqme a supply for 

15 your want,j that there may be equality : as iti is written. 
He that gathered much had nothing over; and he that 
gathered little had no lack. 

9. See Phil, it 5fr. Paul cites the highest example, the 
strongest incentive. Se': argument. 

10 . herelxL X give my judgement : rather • a judgement,’ as 

opposed to a command. \ 

expedient for you, wlio, &c. A command would have been 
out of taste, and therefore inexpedient, considering that the 
Corinthians had been the first to shew their readiness in the 
matter. 

a year ago. See Introduction, pp. 6c f. ^ 
not only to do, but also to will. A startling, reversal of 
the usual order (Phil. ii. 13). Apparently the Corinthians had 
not only begun the actual collection a year before, but had 
initiated tne idea of it. 

12 . Paul implies that no man gets approval from God for giving 
foolishly beyond his means. 

13 . Fqx I say not this. Rather, ^ my object is not.’ 

14 . but by equality. That is, equality, balance, should be the 
standard. 

, a supply for your want. Presumably, in case of such 
necessity at some future time. The idea of Jerusalem supplying 
a present spiritual lack at Corinth seems out of place. 

15 . Exod, xvi. 18 slightly altered, and differently conceived. 
Those that* clutched more than the ordained omer of manna found 
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But thanks be to God, which putteth the same earnest 16 

care for you into*the heart of Titus. For iftdeed he 17 

- • - • - 

that they had wasted their pains. What is recorded in the O.T. 
as a miracle is here quoted as an incentive to brotherliness. 

viii. t6 —ix. Theme. Paul recommends those whom he has 

sent to complete ike coUectioPt, and urges that the completion should be 
prompt. j 

Argument. God be thanked for making Titus as earnest as 
I am, that you should play a generous part. He ne^lled not my 
exhortation to visit you on this business, but went of his o^vii 
accord. With him I have sent the Christian brother whom all 
the ch\^hes commend for his service to the gospel, and whom 
they also appointed to be my travelling companion in the matter 
of this gracious gift, of which I am the medium, an appointment 
tending to promote the glory of Christ, and to satisfy a warm 
desire of my owai. One danger I take precautions against: no 
one must be able to find fault with me as to our ministration of 
this bount/. It is not enough to be honourable in the‘^ight of God : 

I must take care of my honour before men also. Another brother 
also have 1 .Jbnt, one whom 1 have proved in many matters and 
-often to be a man of earnest zeal, ;^nd who is now much more earnest 
because he has great confidence in your responsiveness. Titus, 
if any one wishes to know about him, is my partner and fellow 
worker in my relations with you: as»to our brethren, they are 
the messengers of the churches, they shew forth the glory of 
Christ, It is then virtually in the presence of the churches that 
you will (as I beg of you) shew to these brethren the proof of 
your brotherly love, and'justify our boasting about you. [My 
exhortation to you now is that you should take the opportunity these 
brethren afford you of making public proof of your love.] As to 
the s6rvice«towards the saints itself I need not write to you : 1 
know youiPwillingness, and have boasted of it to men of Macedonia 
—that Achaia has been ready for a year. And your zeal has 
sfirred up the majority in Macedonia to imitate tl^e generous 
spt^rit of the minority. But, though writing on the general 
question is needless, I have sent the brethen tliat my boast of 
your readiness may not prove empty, and that I (not to mention 
you) may^not have this confidence put to shame before any 
Macedonians accompanying me and finding you unready. 1 ^ 
deemed it fiecessary to press the brethren to precede me, and 
to make up before I come your promised bounty, that it maj be 
ready to hand as a matter of genuine bounty, and not of apparent 
pressure in consequence of my presence. e> 

1ft. for you. For your spiritual good, which will be furthered 
by generou# interest in your poorer brethren at Jerusalem. 

j 

X 
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accepted our exhortation; but being himself very earnest, 

18 he went fbrth unto you of his own acc<Srd. And we have 
sent together with him the brother whose praise in the 

19 gospel is spread through all the churches; and not only 
so, but who was also appointed by the churches to travel 
with us in the matter of grace, which is/ininistered by 
us to the glory of the Lord, dnd to shew our readiness: 

20 avoiding this, that any man should blame us in the matter 

21 of this bounty which is ministered by us: for we take 
thought for things honourable, not only in the sight of 

22 the Lord, but also in the sight of men. And’ we have 
sent with them our brotlicr, whom we have many times 
proved earnest in many things, but now much more 
earnest, by, reason of the great confidence which he hath 

2 3 in you. Whether any itiquire about Titus, he is my partner 


18. ia ffotpel: in the service of the gospel, not necessarily 
by preaching. 

19. this grace: this 'gift’ looked at as a consequence and a 
token of grace. So, most distinctly, at i Cor. xvi. 3. 

to tile glory of the Lord, and to shew our readinees. It 
is best to connect this with appointed hy the churches. The 
next verse suggests that Paul had asked for the appointment of 
this brother (cf. i Cor. xvi. 3) iis a Colleague in collecting and 
conveying this gift that there might be no room for suspicion 
against himself. Consequently the phrase to shew our rea^ess 
is probably better rendered, ' to satisfy my earnest d'^sire.* The 
phrase to the glory of the Lord may refer to the prevention of 
all suspicion of malappropriation ; or it may mean that the direct 
representation of the churches in the task of collection af.d 
conveyance would exhibit very clearly that sense of brotherhood 
which prompted the gift of the Gentile churches to the Jewish 
mother-church, and which that gift was sure to foster. 

99. our brother. His identity is as uncertain as that of the 
former brother. But the phrase messeugers of the churches 
(verse 93) implies that they had both been formally appointed 
in some way or other by the churches. Perhaps they both had 
special business capacity. 

by reason of ^e great confidence, &c. He looked forward 
with enthusiasm to his efforts being warmly supported by the 
Corinthians. ^ 
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and my fellow-worker to you-ward; or our brethren, flisy 
are the messengefs of the churches, they are tfte glory of 
Christ 9he^ ye therefore unto them in the face of the 24 
churches the proof of your love, and of our glorying on 
your Jbehalf. 

, pQr as tdtlching the ministering to the saints, it is 9 
superfluous for me to ^rite to you: for I know your a 
readtness, of which I glory on your bejjaff^to them of 
Macedoaia, that Achaia hath been prepared for a fear 
past;; ai^i your zeal hath stirred up very many of them. 
But I have sent the brethren, that our glorying on your 3 
behalf may not be made void,iji this respect; that, even 
as I said, may by prepared: lest by any means, if 4 
there ceflne with me any of Macedonia, £Wid find you 
unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) should be put to 
shame in this confidence. I thought it necessary there- 5 
fore to intreat the brethren, that they would go before 
unto you, and make up beforefyind your aforepromised 

23 . they are the gloi^ of Christ. In that their character 
and work are due to Christ in them. 

24 . in the face of tha chnaches: the churches as represented 

by these delegates, and as hereafter, doubtless, to receive a report 
from them. • 

13 ^ 1. TBie ministering, as a general question, he need not write < 
about: "v^hat he is writing for is to beg for promptitude and to 
commend his intermediaries. 

* 2. very many of them: Hi. ‘ the greater number.’. Possibly the 
q^mestness in Macedonia, though effective, had not before been 
very widespread. 

3 . ye may he prepared. Obviously the readiness to will 
(viii. ii^had not been realized, and the prepared ^ix. a) roust 
be defined by this readiness and the readiness in ix. a. The* 
prepared*here must refer to completed readiness, the completed 
collection. The original readiness to will had probably 4 iung 
fire in consequence of the disturbances. 

4 . (that we say not, ye). A courteous parenthesis: he gives 

them credit for shame if his confidence is shewn to have been 
misplaced. * 

X 2 
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bounty, that the same might be readjr, as a matter of 
bounty, and not of extortion. 

6 But this I say^ He that soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully shall rea,p also 

7 bountifully. Let each man do according as he hath pur¬ 
posed in his heart; not grudgingly, or of Necessity.: for 

_ k__ 

6. bounty*: ///^blessing,’ willing and gracious giving. 

« extortion: at, * covetousness.* This may mean either that 
the pressure of Paul’s presence and influence will seefn to grasp 
the money, drag it out of them; or that their giving yill be 
covetous, grasping, in the sense of holding back all it can. 

ix. 6-15. Theme. Final (xhortaiiony on two grounds: (i) that 
the giver will be blessed in proportion to his genef'osity; (a) that 
mutual spirit\ial benefit will accrue to the two classes of churches 
concerned. 

Argument. Of one thing be assured—the blessing reaped will 
be proportionate to the blessing sown. Let the amblint of each 
man’s gift be the result of careful, deliberation ; and then let him 
give it not grudgingly or because he must; for the giver God loves 
is a cheerful one. Further, it is in God’s power to make you 
abound in every form of*His earthly favour, so that, besides 
having enough for your own needs, voii may have to spare for 
every sort of kind deed, and ma^^ lik^the generous man in the 
Scripture, have a record of goodness which cannot pass away. 
And God not only can do this, biit He^will; just as He supplies 
seed and the bread that comes from it, so shall He multiply your 
means of sowing blessing,‘‘and increase the outcome, for others 
and for yourselves, of your good actions, enriching yofi generally 
that you may be single-mindedly liberal generally;and this 
liberality, conveyed through us, through us also works thanks¬ 
giving to Gpd from the recipients. Fop our ministration of thiS 
truly religious service of yours does more than fill up the lackipg 
cup of the poor saints: it makes the cup run over in a multitude 
of thank^vings to God : they are brought, by the proof this 
ministration gives of your Christian love, to glorify Gqd because 
^ your confession leads you to submit to the duties imposed by the 
Gospel of Christ, and because you are, in consequehce, single- 
mindedly liberal in your brotherly contribution to them and to all 
Christians similarly needy; while they, for their part, with suppli- 
> cation on your behalf, yearn after you because of the exceeding 
grace of God that rests upon you. God be thanked for His 
unspeakable 'gift of brotherly love. ' 
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God loveth a cheerful giver. And God is able to make 8 
all grace abound unto you; that ye, having ^always all 
sufficiency* in everything, may abound unto every good 
v;ork v as it is written, 9 

He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor; 

• His righteousness abideth for ever. 

And he that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for lo 
food* shall supply and multiply your se^edibr sowing, and 
increase •the fruits of your righteousness: ye being ^n- 11 
riched iii everything unto all liberality, which worketh 
through us thanksgiving to God. For the ministration of 12 
this service not only filleth upHhe measure of the wants 
of the saints,'but abcwndeth also through many thanks- 

7. purposed: the Greek word is used in Aristotle for deliberate 
choice• 

8. all grace. Probably thi%is limited by the context to God's 
favour in bestowing earthly wealth. 

all sufficiency: for your own needs. 

good work: as the context suggftts, ‘ charitable deed.' 

8. Quotation of Ps. cxii^ (LXX). scattered abroad, in a good 
sense; ‘distributed.’ ^ 

righteousness abideth. One outcome of righteousness 
was almsgiving; see Matt. vi. f compared with vi. 2, 5, 16. And 
so the Hebrew for ‘ righteousness ’ was translated by the Greek 
for ‘almsgiving' in many passages in the LXX. But here the 
idea'ls that the generosity is a lasting monument to goodness. 

10. th8 fruits of your righteousness may refer either to the 
generous gifts emanating from righteousness, or (as is more likely) 
fo the blessings which righteous generosity brings t^ the giver as 
\^ell as to the receiver. 

11. enriched: probably in the literal sense. 

12. this service. The Greek word was ori^nally used to 

denote ^ervice to the state involving expenditurdi in the LXX 
and N. TT it signifies continually a religious service, and this' 
flavour refhains in the word even when the service is (as in 
Phil. ii. 30) a service rendered to man. « 

12. aboundeth also. Besides a filling there is an overflowing, 
but an overflowing of consequences. % 


^ irpoaiptait. 
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13 govings unto God; seeing that through the proving of you 
by this ministration they glorify God for the obedience 
of your confession unto the gospel of Christ, dnd fpr the 
liberality of your contribution unto them and unto all; 

14 while they themselves also, with supplication pn* your 
behalf, long after you by reason of the exceeding graee 

15 of God in you. Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift. 

10 Now I Paul myself intreat you by the meelwess and 

13. throuffh the proving* of you by this minietra^on. The 
conveyance of the gift by the Apostle and his colleagues proves 
to Jerusalem that the Corinthians arc undoubted and approved 
Christians, as shewing the Christian spirit; see ,i John iii. 14. 

the obedience of your ooufeesiou unto tbe gospel of Christ. 
Your confession of Christian faith deems itself subject to Christian 
duties; in this case, the duty of kindness to the brethren. The 
freedom and occasional laxity of Gentile Pauline Cliri&.ianity must 
often have given offence to law-aiding Jewish Christians; but 
here was an obedience to Christian duty which went home to the 
Jewish heart and could not but affect its estimate of the value of 
Paul’s work among the Gertiks. 

14. long after you: another way of saying, 'have warm hearts 
towards you,* the sense of Christian felVuwship between Jew and 
Gentile being vividly intensified. 

15. hie uuepeakable gift: primarily,-no doubt, the gift of grace 
in Jesus Christ which in this case imbued the Corinthians with 
the spirit of generous brothurhood. 

Third divisiou of the Epistle (as extant), x—xiM. 10. 

Defence in the face of the whole church; attack upon the 
ringleaders; threat to punish when he arrives. 

For the historical background of this division and its relation to 
the earlier part of the Epistle see Introduction, pp. 6a ff. Possibly 
it is a fragment of the intermediate severe letter. 

X. 1-18. ’Theme. Defence against the charge of weakness and 
cowardice, 

« 

Argument. I earnestly entreat you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ which 1 desire in your case to imitate— 
I, who am said to be poor-spirited when face to face with you 
dnd only bold when away from you—I, that same coward, beg you 
not to force ir^e to be bold in your presence through tte Divinely 
inspired confidence with W’hich I count on facing cei^t^ain persons 
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who count me as affected by fleshly weakness and sclf-consideratioi^ 

It is true, 1 am still, dS a man, in the flesh ; but in my (|pnflicts my 
motives and fef^ings are not flcshlj^, my weapons are not the 
weapons of frail and feeble humanity: they are mighty, in God’s 
service, to cast down strongholds of falsehood. Arrogant theories 
do I set myself to cast down, an^ everything that exalts itself 
againsf the knowledge of God which Christ has brought; 1 seek 
to.capture evet^ thought and make it obedient to Christ; and 1 
am quite prepared to exact iiill penalty for all disobedience that 
still holds out when the obedience of your church as a w'hole 
is complete. But just now you are looking no de^er than the 
outside shows of things. There are certain jlersons who arc i^re 
that they are ‘ Christ's men ’ in a way that I am not: let them 
think Agaii^and conclude, from their own arguments, that I am as 
truly a * Christ’s man ’ as any of them. If I boast, more than ever 
before, of my authority—authority w’hich the Lord gave me to 
build you up and not, after the fashion of these men, to pull you 
down—my boast will not be an empty one : it shall be seen that 
the alarmytg tone of my letters is not all words wjthout deeds. 
These men say that my letters talk forcibly an<f energetically 
enough, but that when 1 am with you in person I am feeble and 
my utterance inspires contempt. Let such count on this, that 
* what 1 am in word when writiiig in my absence, such shall I be 
in deed when personally present. One kind of boldness I confess 
I hav.* not.. I have not the face to rank myself or compare myself 
with certain of those who are their (fvvn trumpeters. But their 
way is the way of those who have no standard except themselves, 
and do not understand the hollowness of such comparison of self 
with self alone. Their glorying outstrips their true measure : 

1 will not imitate them, t^od has given me a standard by which 
to measure myself: He apportioned me a province, a field of 
labour, which includq|d you : within tlfis province 1 will assert the 
righf He lAs assigned me. In considering you within my field of 
labour, I 3o not (like these men) extend my province too far; in 

? reaching the Gospel of Christ I came to you and converted you : 

do not therefore glory beyond my province, that^is, I do not 
t^e credit from other men's labours, as these men do; but I am in 
hope that, as your faith planted by me grows and matures, I shall 
gain weight and influence so as to cover the field of labour God 
has assigned me more fully than 1 have yet done; Iha^ is, so as to ^ 
carry the ^spel into regions beyond 3’^ou, and not (like these men) * 
take credit out of another man’s field of labour for work already 
done by him. But a truce to glorying: there should bt no 
glorying save in the enabling and sustaining Lord alone. For not 
he that commendeth himself is thereby approved of the Lord, but* 
he whom t|}e Lord himself commendeth. • 

XTow uytMlf. There is no satisfactuly contextual 
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gentleness of Christ, I who in your presence am lowly 
among y6u, but being absent am of g6od courage toward 

3 you: yea, I beseech you, that I may not when present 
shew courage with the confidence wherewith I count to 
be bold against some, which count of us as if we ^;alked 

3 according to the flesh. For though we walk in the, flesh, 

4 we do not war according to the flesh (for the weapons of 
our warfart; a|;e not of the flesh, but mighty before God 

5 to"the casting down of strong holds); casting down ima¬ 
ginations, and every high thing that is exalted against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing every thought into 

6 captivity to the obedience.of Christ ; and being in readi- 

explanation nf this particular form of* emphasis. P.'^rhaps the 
difficulty suggests that we have not the whole context before us. 

meekness and ir^ii-tleiiess: the absence of resentment and 
the ^Melding reasonableness which Christ manifestecf 1' enable me 
also, 1 pray, to manifest nothing e^se. 

lowly: ‘with bated breath and whispering humbleness.* 
A charge of his enemies based on the fact that he had, on the 
occasion of the painful visif, refrained from enforcing his apostolic 
authority. 

5. tko oonfldenoe: namely, that he nas the Lord with him and 
in him : see xiii. 3. 

aooordinflr to the flesh. Th% meaning of this phrase varies 
with the context. Here it seems to refer to feebleness and 
cowardice arising from a desire to spare himself. 

3. In the flesh: physically; according to the fleBL| ethically. 
See the argument. 

4. before Ood: perhaps rather, * for God.* 

strong see x Cor. i. 27, 28. The local reference is to 

Judaistic opposition. 

6. imaglMtions: the sophistical reasonings of false teachers, 
the knowledge of Ood: see iv. 6. This came through Christ 

> as Paul (anrj not the Judaizers) taught that he was. 

' thought: the intellectual conceptions and aims of the fleshly 
man being like rebels fighting against God. And the Judaizers 
wen, still fleshly (v. la), as well as those whom they misled. 

obedience of Christ: probably, ‘ obedience towards Christ,* 

•though, of course, it may mean obedience characteristic of Christ. 

6. aU dlsobedlenoe: on the part of the irreconcil|J>leB, when 
the church, al a church, has been restored to loyalty 

#■ 
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ness to avenge all disobedience, when your obediencei 
shall be fulfilled. Ve look at the things that afe before 7 
your face. ^If* any man trusteth in himself that he is 
Christas, let him consider this again with himself, that, 
even as he is Christ’s, so also are we. For though I 8 
should glory Somewhat abundantly concerning our au¬ 
thority (which the Lord gave for building you up, and 
not for casting you down), I shall not be jiut \o shame; 
that I maiy not seem as if I would terrify you by n^y 9 
letters% His letters, they say, are weighty and 10 
strong; but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account. Let such a one» reckon this, that, what n 
we are in word*by lettei^ when we arc absent, such are we 
also in de^d when we are present. For we a»e not bold 12 


* 7. before your face: the mere appearances of things (v. 12). 

Chriet’s: see Introduction, pp. 20ff. The ‘Christ' part}’ 
claimed a special relationship to Christ for outward, non-spiritual 
reasons. They are the extreme Judaiz^rs of this Epistle. 

with himself: lit, ‘onJiis own basis,* the outward basis, but, 
in this case, the basis of proved and unmistakable success. See 
verse 8 t.nd verses 12-18; and iii. 2 f. There were also the 
outward ‘signs of an apostle,’ xif. 11-13. 

8. somewhat ahondantly: rather, perhaps, ‘ more abundantly ’ 
in this defensive lette^ than he had becti led to glory before. 

i^lot foi^oastiiig yon down. This parenthesis may point to 
Paul's resoTute postponement of destnictive severity till all other 
resources had been exhausted. Meanwhile his enemies jeered at 
him as unendowed with apostolic authority or afraid to use it. 
Pogsibly also in casting yon down there is a hidden thrust at the 
work of the Judaizers themselves. 

Z shall not ha pnt to shame. When 1 come I will shew my 
authority tg be real. * 

9. All excuse for branding me as a mere blustering letter-writer 
will be takefi away. (See r Cor. iv. i8-ai for an instance of what 
his opponents may be referring to. But see Introduction, p. 68.) 

10. bodily proMnoe: his enemies pointed to his failure at the 
intermediate visit to shew that when personally present he failed 
to in^ire re|pect. 

18. wo airs jiot bold: my boldness does not He in sclf-satisfac- 
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•to number or compare ourselves with certain of them that 
commerfli themselves: but they thAiiselves, measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves 

T3 with themselves, are without understanding. But,,we will 
not glory beyond our r&easure, but according 4 o the 
measure of the province which God apportioned ta us 

14 as a measure, to reach even unto you. For we stretch 
not oursetve^overmuch, as though we reached not unto 
y'bu : for we came even as far as unto you in «the gospel 

15 of Christ: not glorying beyond o?/r measure^ is, in 
other men’s labours; but having hope that, as your faith 
groweth, we shall be magnified in you according to our 

16 province unto further abundanc,e, so as** to preach the 
gospel even unto the parts beyond you, and nV)t to glory 

lion; in that kind of boldness I cannot presume tt class myself 
with my opponents. • 

to number: that is, ‘ to rank.' For the rest of the verse see 
the argument. 

13 . beyond our mea<siue: beyond the limits within which God 
has sanctioned my work by giving me successful results. 

province: that is, clearly def^ied field of labour. Paul’s 
defined sphere of activity was the Gentiles. Acts xxii. ai; 
Rom. i. 5; Gal. ii. 8, 9. 

even nnto you s to you also, as well as other Gentiles. 

14 . itretob not ouraelvea overmuch. In including you within 
my sphere of interest and oversight I do not step or er myilimit. 

for we came, &c. : your conversion was my work; I was 
the first to come as far as you also. 

15 . not glorsring ... in other men's labours. As the 
Judaizing missioners took credit for results in the ground that 
Paul had tilled. Paul avoided building upon another man’s 
foundation (Rom. xv. ao); that is, he did not personally visit 
a place already evangelized by others that he might preach the 
gospel. This was his stated and general policy. ' 

magnified in you: through my success in your case gain 
greater influence. 

unto further abundance: so that my influence shall extend 
beyond Corinth and its neighbourhood. 

IS. so as to preach: the extension of his reputation and 
influence westwards would prepare the way for a mission in 
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in another’s province in regard of things ready to our# 
hand. But he thaf glorieth, let him glory in tlfe Lord. 17 
For not he commendeth himself is approved, but i8 
whom the Lord commendeth. 

Wouki that ye could bear with*me in a little foolishness: 11 

person in that direction. S<!b the reference to Illyricum in 
Rom. 3*'. 19. • • 

in regard of things ready to our hand^ namely, through 
work previously done by another. • 

17. Buti &c. ; Paul puts his own glorying in the right light, 
and at tile same time passes censure upon his opponents. 

in the Lord: not vaguely and generally, but in the Lord as 
‘giving the increase’ (i Cor. iii. 6) as well as the preaching 
power (me ‘grace’ of Rom. i. 5). 'iflie injunction is a summary 
of Jer. ix. 23, 24. • • 

18. is approved : stands the test. 

xi. 1-15. Theme, The fundamental motive 0/his self-comnteHda- 
tiofty and the f^asons vehkh actuate him^ together with the conditions 
'Jbhich regulate him, in turning the jgeapon of his adversaries against 
themselves. 

Arcumekt. Oh that you would bear with me in a little of the 
folly'of self-boasting I (only a little, I say: you bear with others 
in much). But I feel sure^ou are bearing with me (you can 
bear with others so well). Why do I sloop to it ? Not for myself, 
but because I am jealous with God’s own jealousy; for I espoused 
you to a husband to be his afone, that I might, when the marriage 
came, present you to him a virgin faithful and undefiled ; and he 
is Christ. But I am fyll of fear lest by any beguilement, as Eve 
was b6guile^ by the serpent, your thoughts should be corrupted 
and turned aside from the single-mindedness and purity with which 
thc|y have been fixed on Christ, And my fear is not without 
cause. For when new-comers preach a Jesus othes than we 
pre^hed, or when you receive a spirit other than 3’ou received 
through us, or a gospel other than you first accepted, you bear it 
all with a noble magnanimity. Bear then with me ; for I count 
myself in yp respect behind these newly arrived, sup^eminent 
apostles bf yours. Untrained I may be, compared with them, 
in the arts of*jratory, but in my knowledge of Divine things I am 
no novice, as I have shewn you in every detail of my work amoi% 
ail sorts of men. Perhaps you do not deny this.. Is it then 
something else that I fail in? Did I commit a sm—lowering 
myself and ypmpromising my position as an aposilf that, you 
might be liftec^ to a higher spiritual level— when I preached to 
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s^nay indeed bear with me. For I am jealous over you 
with a gftdly jealousy: for I espoused you to one husband, 

3 that I might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.. But 
I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled. Eve in 
his craftiness, your minds should be corrupted ffom the 

4 simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ For-if he 
that cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we did not 
preach, or //,ye receive a different spirit, which ye did not 
r'feceive, or a different gospel, which ye did not accept, ye 

you God’s gospel without insisting (as your new teachers insist) 
on the apostolic right of maintenance ? I plundered other churches, 
taking from them more m'^dihtenance than was their share, that 
I might do you my service. And whey I was Working among you 
and my resources fell short, I ‘ sponged ’ on no one : ^ny need was 
supplied by those brethren (j’'ou remember them) when they came 
from Macedonia ; in everything I kept myself, and, shall continue 
to keep m5'^sclf, from being a burden on you. It is Christ’s owy 
truth in me that 1 shall not be tarred from this kind of boast in 
your part of the world. And why ? Is it because I do not love you 
well enough to receive from you ? God knows it is not so. It is 
because, by adhering to my self-denying ordinance, I shall cut 
away the ground from those who n bent on having ground for 
speaking against me : 1 will take care that, in their boasted 
disinterestedness, they shall be as disinterested as I am. Such 
men I must expose: they are false apostles, deceitful workers, 
decking themselves in the guise of apostles of Christ. Be not 
astonished: it is no new tiling ; the tempter himself puts on the 
guise of an angel of light. It need not startle yoif.^thenj'if his 
servants put on the guise of servants of righteousness; but, as their 
deeds are, so shall be their end. 

nay Indeed bear wltb me: better, perhaps, *but you are 
bearing with me.' Ironical conclusion from the practice they 
have in enduring the overbearing demeanour of his opponents 
(verse 30). 

a. godiy jealousy : perhaps, rather, * the jealousy* of God *: 
God, through Paul, had betrothed them to Christ. „ 

4. Jesns... spirit... gospel: all different in the hands of the 
J^daizers. They preached not freedom in Christ, but bondage 
to law. See Gal. i. 7-9, iv. 9f., v. 13. The present tenses imply 
the actual occurrence of these things. 

ye do w^ll to bear with him: better, 'ye brar with him 
nobly.’ This brings out the irony more distinctly., 
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do well to bear with him. For I reckon that I am not i % 
whit behind the ver^ chiefest apostles. But thoilgh I he ^ 
rude in speecti, yet am I noli in knowledge; nay, in every¬ 
thing we have made it manifest among all men to you¬ 
ward, Or did I commit a sin ifi abasing myself that ye 7 
might. Ije cxaltel, because I preached to you the gospel 
of God for nought ? I rdbbed other churches, taking 8 
wages them that I might minister unto yoi^;* ^d when 9 
I was pres«nt with you and was in want, I was not a 
burden^an ^ny man; for the brethren, when they came 
from Macedonia, supplied the measure of my want; and 


for X redcon.'^c. : the for in verses 2, 4, and 5 seem all to 
look back to^he Apostle’s appeal in verse 1. 

the very chiefest apostles: again ironical, poiifting, as the 
context implies, to the self-commending missioners (x. 12-18) 
who have cS^ae (xi. 4) to Corinth, the false apostles of xi. 
1^. So better as in the margin, «thosc pre-eminent apostles,' lit. 
* the more than too much apostles.’ See Introduction, p. 22. 

e. But: that is, * on the other hand,’ so far from being behind, 
rude in speech: nut scholasticallj^ trained in the arts of 
rhetoric. y 

made it manifest: ma^ the knowledge manifest. See the 
introductory argument for the explanation of this and the next 
verse. * * 

7. commit a sin: a paradox: * A sin, because I preached God’.s 
gospel fnd did not tak^ money for it!' 

^asin^myself: taking a lower position than an apostle had 
a right to take, and so betraying (as his enemies suggested) an 
uncertainty that he was really an apostle (see i Cor. ix. 2, 14). 

exalted. The desire for an antithesis to ahasixfig’ prompts 
the^se of this word instead of * edified ’ (x. 8). 

8. rohhed other churches: for example, the church at 
Philippi (Phil. iv. 15). The Greek words rendered rohhed and 
wag^s are^ drawn from military life. *1 spoiled . «»., taking 
soldier’s rations (pay in the form of provisions).’ The generous 
churches, so to say, mulcted themselves at more than was strictly 
due from them. 

9. was in want: the tense implies, ^suddenly ran short.’ 

the brethren. He does not particularize further : they were 
well remem^ipredf no doubt, by the Corinthians. Perhaps he 
means Silas ai^ Timothy; sec Acts xviii. i, 5, and Plul. iv. 15. 
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• in everything I kept myself from being burdensome unto 

10 you, ahd so will I keep myself. As^the truth of Christ is 
in me, no man shall stop me of this glorying in the 

11 regions of Achaia. Wherefore ? because I love,you not ? 

12 God knoweth. But what I do, that I will do, that I may 
cut off occasion from them which dejhre an occasion; 
that wherein they glory, they may be found even as we. 

13 For such m^n are false apostles, deceitful workers,tashion- 

H^ng themselves into apostles of Christ. Ajid no marvel; 

for even Satan fashioneth himself into an apgeCof light. 

10 . As tlie truth of Christ is in me: Ht. is Christ’s truth 
in me that,* &c. This mi^y^mean, ‘ It is part of the truth of Christ 
in me when I say that,* &c.: this would be,a guarantee of the 
absolute truth of his declaration. Or it may he an adjuration of 
the same f^rm as is common in the LXX, and is qfioted by Paul 
at Rom. xiv. ii, ‘//iW, saith the Lord, that to me every knee shall 
bow’; equivalent to, ‘As I live ... to me every k .ee shall bow.’ 
This is the view of the Revisers. 

stop me of this ETlorsring: by forcing me to change my 
practice of refusing payment. 

11. heoause Z love you not? Because I am too proud to be 
indebted to those to whom I am indifferent ? 

12. CK>d knoweth that I love yo& 

occasion. The Greek word' means, in military language, a 
* base of operations.* 

they may he found even as we. These men boast that their 
insistence upon support, or their acceptance of it, is a proof that 
they are sure of their apostolic position. * They profess that this 
proof is their sole object, and that they seek no gdn .^or. them¬ 
selves. Paul is determined to force their hand by his self-denial. 
It is easy to see who had the strongest position. In the end these 
so-called apostles would be compelled to imitate him. 

decei^l workers. See ii. 17, iv. a (‘handling the woM of 
God deceitfully*). Perhaps the figure is taken from work on 
tilled land (i Cor. iii. 9). These workers made a grand show, 
but their'work is superficial, and worse than valt/cless. They 
profess to be serving the church while they are serving only 
themselves. 

fftshlouing themselves 1 . . , . J ‘ assuming ) the appear- 

fkshloneth himself S ' ' 1 assumeth \ ance of.' 

14. even Satan: rather, ‘ Satan himself* (their master). 


4 
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It is no great thing therefore if his ministers also fashion ^5 
themselves as minisfers of righteousness; whose etid shall 
be accordin^to their works. 

I say.again, Let no man think me foolish; but if>'^ do^ 16 


•aa {ing'el of Brightness of appearance was associated 

with the idea of good angels asidwelling in and coming from the 
presence of God. There is no need for us to suppose that Paul 
is otherwise here than spiritual. But a literal notion-^f the kind 
is found in Jewish apocalyptic literature, Apoca^'psc o/Moses, v. 13, 

‘ Then Satan tdbk on the form of an angel,’ 

xi. * Note. Paul now comes to close quarters W’ith his 

detractors, shewing concretely and in detail how, on their own 
ground, he is at least equal to them, and how, in endurance and 
activity for Christ’s sake, he leaves* them far behind. But his 
almost insuperable reluctance to speak so definitely in corn* 
mendation of himself is unmistakable. Again and again be has 
approached it and has turned aside. At x. 7, 8 he begins to 
^ glory,' but4it once breaks off to expose the emptiness of the 
boasting of his opponents. At xi. 1 if. he makes a fresh approach, 
excusing his ‘ foolishness,’ and diplaining what drives him to it, 
and then, after one word of self-assertion (verses 5, 6), he moves 
away to answer the charge based on hi!»surrender of the apostolic 
right !o maintenance. And now, when he is about to face 
the question once for all, h</seems as if he could not say enough 
by way of apology for stooping to meet folly with folly. And, 
finally (verses 30 ff.), he, as it w#re impatiently, flings it all aside 
and leasts only in the weakness which evokes and demonstrates 
the strength of his Lord. 

TiAme. ^aul forced by his opponents to compare hintse^ mth 
them as to Hebrew descent and priviUgCy and as to unflinching 
Christian endurance. 

Argument. Once more I speak of myself as fooli^, but think 
nie» not really so ; yet, if you do, accept me as foolish, that, like 
the foolish you do accept, I also may boast, though only a little. 
Remember that 1 do not profess to take Christ as my prompter 
and my pattern in this boasting: I speak as a manadoes who 
talks foolishly when 1 base my gloiying on the foundation I now 
make use of. You hear my many opponents glorying in what 
the natural num boasts of: I must take them on their own ground; 
and you will bear with me, who am only like the foolish men 
to whom you are quite pleased to be tolerant: sensible men, such < 
as you are,iaTe always thus tolerant. You are quite tolerant, 

1 hear, towar^fls men who make slaves of you, who* eat you up, 
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I 

»yet as foolish receive me, that I also may glory a little. 
*7 That which I speak, I speak not aftef the Lord, but as in 

18 foolishness, in this confidence of glorying. ‘ Seeing that 

19 many glory after the flesh, I will glory also. For,ye bear 

20 with the foolish gladly, ’being wise yourselves. «For ye 

- f --— 

who catch you with bait and sii^rc, who lord it over ybu‘, who 
treat you roughly. I admit, of course, that a poor abject like me 
has alwayib'een too feeble to do such things. Yet, if I ifiay talk 
i^l foolish style, I liave the same means of making a brave show 
as any of these men. To be a Hebrew, an Isitie?ite, a son of 
Abraham, is mine as much as theirs. Christ’s serva^its affi they ? 
Then more than Christ’s servant am 1 ! I am a servant branded 
with the marks of suffering labour; abundantly more than a 
servant through hardshipa,i deadly perils, punishments, toils, 
privations; all these apart from what comes besides—the daily 
burden of anxiety for all my churched Is there a v^eak brother 
troubled wiKi doubts? I am troubled along with him. Is the 
weak brother led to trip and fall 1 I burn with indignation for him. 

16. X say again, Let no man think me foolish.^-'He has not, 

strictly speaking,^said this befor^, but he has implied it. i 

X also: as well as those whom you put up with. 

17. after the Lord. He guards his Master against depreciation : 
he will not compromise Christ when he stoops to answer fools 
according to their folly. 

in this confidence of glorying. The Greek word rendered 
'confidence ’ means also ' basis.* Paul’s basis for glorying is, for 
the moment, to be the outward :’he wUnts to explode the claim of 
his opponents even to outward superiority. 

18. many. A vague term for his opponents: he is like one 

against many. See ii. 17. * ^ i 

after the flesh. The natural man sees the oiftwarif-most 
clearly, and penetrates no deeper than the surface. The outward 
liere is Hebrew descent, prerogative, and privilege^nd (probab'iy) 
personal discipleship of Christ. (See Introduction, pp. 20 ff.) 

19. the foolish. His opponents and supplanters at Corinth, 
boasting in the outward, 

foolish . . ., being wise yourselves. The Gre|k antithesis 
is ‘senseless, sensible.’ The irony cuts at the Corinthian self- 
sufficiency, which blinds them to what real folly is. * ‘ Foolish are 
t||sse boasters; but you plume yourselves on your, shrewdness in 
accepting them. So you will, I am sure, accept me when I talk 
like them.’ 

90. ' I can count upon your kind patience; for you are patient 
under things far worse.’ 
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bear with a man, if he bringeth you into bondage, if he 
devoureth you, if»he taketh you captive^ if hd exalteth 
himself, if ke^miteth you on the face. I speak by way 21 
of disparagement, as though we had been weak. Yet 
whereinsoever any is bold (I §peak in foolishness), I am 
bold also. /**e they Hebrews? so am I. Are they 2a 
Israelites ? so am I. Are*they the seed of Abraham ? so 
am R Are they ministers of Christ? (Wpftak as one 23 
beside himself) I more; in labours more abundantly,*in 


bondage: Jewish legalism instead uf Christian freedom, 
devoureth you refers to the exactions of these teachers, on 
the plea of apostolic rights. • • 

taketh you«captive, as an angler or a trapper would. See 
ii. 17, iv. 

amiteth you. Doubtless as iigurative as th€ rest of the 
verbs in the verse. The idea is, insolent ill-usage. 

21. by wf|yofdleparagreiuent, &c, : Ht. ^ dishonour,’* disgrace.* 
•The verse seems to mean, • 1 .speak of myself with contempt 
(as a dishonoured man), admitting what these men say, that 
I have been feeble—too feeble to treat you like this.’ 

urhoxaiusoover, &c. I'hc ground^ on which they shew their 
audacity are as much mine p, theirs. 

22. Kahrews, as to raceXnra«lltea, as to theocratic privilege; 
saod of Abraham, as to inheritance of promises. 

23. mlniaters of Chrisi. These men claimed, probably, to be 
more truly mlnlatera of Christ than Paul, because they had 
belonged to the circle of the earthly'tiiscipleship: perhaps also 
becavte they could ^nd did teach more precisely the practice 
of Qnrist hi keeping the Jewish ceren.onial law. 

X more. Paul avoids his previous formula, * So am 1.’ He 
d^es not admit their claim. What he seems to say is, * If such 
men are ** ministers of Christ,” I am more than a ** minister of 
CHHst”^: I am a sufferer for him.’ This interpretation is 
strengthened by the consideration that, in the catalogue which 
follows, Paul can hardly be regarded as implying that these men 
had been'Imprisoned and beaten, and that he had only been 
imprisoned Snd beaten aaora abuudaatly, tliereby outdoAig them 
merely in degree. It seems better, therefore, to take this copi- 
parative adverb as an instance of the Greek comparative used 


^ See Meyer-Heinrici on the passage. 
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jorisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in 

24 deaths oR. Of the Jews five times rec'eived I forty stripes 

25 save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods,'once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and, a day 

26 have I been in the deep ; in journeyings often, in perils 
of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils frem my country¬ 
men, in perils from the Gentifes, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the^wilderness, in perils in the sea, ///'perils 

27 among false brethren; in labour and travail, iq,watchings 

in a superlative ‘ or even a positive sense, and loosel^r here 
attached as an adjective, and translate as follows: * through hard 
toils in abundance, through imprisonments in abundance, through 
stripes beyond measure, through deadlj^ perils on many occa¬ 
sions.* Then he records in detail sufferings which he had 
endured and they had not. As to many of these nothing further 
is recorded iA the Acts or in the Epistles. 

in prigoni: as at Philippi (Acts xvi. 23), the only instance 
recorded: in deaths (in the jaws of death, in dangers\)r sicknesses 
threatening death), as * in Asia,’ i 8-io. 

24. forty stripes save one. Jewish regulation ordained that 
not more than thirty-nine stripes should be given, lest the forty 
prescribed in Deut. xxv. 3^should by any chance be exceeded. 

25. beaten with rods: at Philip^% Acts xvi. 22, 23, the only 
instance recorded. The rods imply punishment at the hands of 
Roman officials. 

stoned: at Lyslra, Acts xiv.'* 19. " 

shipwreck. Not including the shipwreck in Acts xxvii: 
that was subsequent. * 

in the deep. Something worse than shipwreck. Pd'haps 
he had floated about on some ‘plank’ (cf. Acts xxVii. 44^) for 
a night and a day. - 

26. jonrfieyings often: that is, journeyings on foot. 

perils in the city: as in Jerusalem, Acts ix. 23, .20, 

XXlll. I off. 

in the sea: other perils than those of shipwreck. 

27. labour and travail: as when he worked in thq. night that 
he might preach in the day i^a Thess. iii. 8). 

watchings: sleeplessness, listings, not ceremonial fast¬ 
ings : those would be out of place here. Probably he refers to 
occasions when work gave him no time to eat, though food was 
not wanting. 

^ See Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek (Eng*. Tr.), p. 142. 

\ ‘ 
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often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold a!^ 
nakedness. Beside those things that are witly)ut, there 28 
is that which4>resseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 29 
made*to stumble, and I burn not ? If I must needs glory, 30 

Ibose thlniri that are without, there is, &c. 

Either, ‘ Beside the things tfiat I have omitted to mention ’; or 
a looeely constructed sentence meaning, * (And *011 this) apart 
from what comes besides, to wit, that daily prtssure upon me, 
the care fqj; all my churches.' 

29. weak. Then Paul gives an instance of this care that haunts 
him d&ily. • The man that suffers from a technical conscience and 
is anxious about trifles, such as the question whether the meat he 
eats has been offered to an idol or n^t. Into those anxieties Paul 
sympathetically enters, being particularly careful that the weak 
brother should dJ)t be teijpted to violate his conscience, however 
unenlightcftied it may be (i Cor. viii. 7-13). 

maAe to stumble: as in the above case. Some stronger, 
more enligjjj,ened brother, without convincing the weaker brother’s 
conscience, may induce him, by influence or example, to override 
* his scruples. • 

Z burn not. The climax of S3'mpathy: indignation at the 
moral wrong inflicted. 

xi. 30—xii. 10. Theme.^ The one gtvund on which the apostle 
is content to glory^the zveaknesses whicJi tnake him dependent on the 
strength of Christy and tkrqugh yfhichy therefore, he is strong. 

Argument. If I must boast in self-defence, I will boast of what 
is connected with my weakness. WJfcen I say that this weakness 
has added^heavily to the burden of work and the difficulty of 
ent^aneq^ the God and Father of the Lord Jesus whom I serve, 
thelJod who is blessed for ever for the help He has accorded me, 
toftows that I speak nothing but truth. At the very outset of 
my apostolic work, and in the very city, Damascus,•within sight 
of* which the Lord manifested himself to me, and changed me, 
and called me, I was delivered from the governor’s attempt to 
apprehend me, not by any power or brave effort of qjy own, but 
by the prtvidential success of a secret and inglorious flight. 11 
boast because I must: it is not expedient, because it tempts to 
self-exaltation; but I will boast once more, not to exalt myself, 
but to bring out again my weakness. I will touch on visions and 
revelations given by the Lord Jesus. I know a man—he cannot^ 
really boast of the honour done him : it came simply because he 
was in fellowship with Christ—whether he was in tlw body or out 

Y 2 
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31 1 will glory of the things that concern my weakness. The 
God and( Father of the Lord Jesus, het.who is blessed for 
3a evermore, knoweth that I lie not. In DaiJiascus the 
governor under Aretas the king guarded the city of the 
33 Damascenes, in order to take me: and through a window 

of the body at the time, that I do not know, God Slone know^l!'— 
the man of whom 1 speak was caiVied up into the third heaven, 
the abode qf bliss, and heard utterances W'hich it is not^ given 
to man to put ihto l(>nguage. Of such a man—unconscious, at the 
tiifle, of his own condition—of such a man, so favoured, 1 will 
boast; but not of myself as 1 know myself: 1 will boast only in 
my weaknesses. If I do set myself to boast of the»’*eveKitions, 
1 shall not be senseless: what I shall say will be solemn truth; 
but I refrain ; I would not have any one estimate me above what 
my public life and words wairant. Yet 1 can boast again of my 
weakness. Lest the superabundance ,of the rSvelations should 
exalt me, a {gainful physical ailment was sent me, a^ messenger 
of Satan, to visit me with violence and indignity. Once, and 
again, and yet a third time, 1 prayed the Lord to t^e it away. 
At last the answer came, and it is His answer still—' My grace 
is enough for thee : my power reaches its consummation when if 
gives victory over weakness.'—Most gladly, then, will I boast 
in my weaknesses rather t,hau in my streMigth ; weaknesses bring 
the strength of Christ to rest upon me. So I am well content to 
be weak and afflicted for Christ’s s^He: it is when I am weak 
and wholly dependent that I am really strong, strong because 
strong in his strength alone. 

30. Paul rushes away from apparent self-praise to the praise 
of God. He will boast only of the natural weakness which drives 
him to the strength of God. 

31. See the argument. He appeals to God as wi^i;iess the 
truth of his representation that he has known a natural power¬ 
lessness which would have made his work impossible but for t'lc 
Divine strength. 

32. Again see the argument. This verse is the only evidence 
extant that Damascus was ever under the sway of Aretas IV, king 
of the Nabataean Arabs. It is conjectured that Tiberius or 

, Caligula t^nsferred it to Aretas as a bribe or a peaa% offering, 
and tha( his possession of the city was a temporary one. Paul 
mentions this incident of his straits and his escape as a type of 
01^ kind of 'weakness ’ from which God had, at the very begin¬ 
ning of his ministry, delivered him. Another kind, that of bodily 
' weakness, is mentioned in the next chapter. 

33. window. Probably in some disciple’s hous^ situated 011 
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was I let down in a basket by the wall, and escaped hi* 
hands. 

I must needs glory, though it is not expedient; but 1 12 
will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. I 2 
know ?i man in Christ, fourteen years ago (whether in the 
l)ody,,I know%iot; or whether out of the body, I know 
not; God knoweth), such a one caught up^even to the 
third heaven. And I know such a map (whether in the 3 


the city wall. Compare the situation of Rahab’s liousc, Joshua 

11. 15. 


xii. With fresh reluctance and a fresh apology he ^boast.s* 
of a gracious manifestation granted •by Christ in the heavenly 
sphere when Paul's human consciousness was in abeyance. This 
incident, which is touched upon with a delicacy and a remoteness 
altogether foreign to the mood of self-glorificatiori^ serves as an 
avenue to another * boast ’ in his personal weakness (verses 7 fT.). 

1. 1 muft needs irlory. ' What I am now about to speak of 
•will lay me open once more to t^e charge of boastfulness, but that 
charge I must risk, with the object I have in view.’ He looks 
forward to reducing his boast again tg a ‘ boasting in weakness * 
(verses 7-10). 

though it is not ezpxiSient; hut, &c. Boasting is not, in 
itself, good for me, or for any one, but I have one more point to 
make. 

visions and revelations of (i. e. granted by) the Lord. So 

that even here he is ‘'boasting in ihc I^ord’ (x. 17). The visions 
are the wonderful sights he was, in ecstasy, enabled to see: the 
reve^tionl are, probably, the aspects of truth these sights 
unv«lcd. • 


il. Z know a man in Christ. The expression seems purposely 
chosen as remote from self-glorification. The phra^ in Christ 
is itself a ‘ glorying in the Lord,^ 

* whether in the body, See. ‘ So little was I myself, so much was 
I taken out of myself, that I did not know whether or not I had 
'‘left this Qiortal ark behind ” {In Memoriam, xii). Little indeed, 
therefore, can I glory in myself.’ This self-emptying Jloucli is 
emphasized^y repetition in the next verse. * 

caught np. The same word describes how surviving Christies 
will be ‘ caught up’ to meet the descending Lord i Thess. iv. 17), 
ths third heaven. As in verse 8 ‘ 1 besought thrice ’ means 
(in effect) ‘ I^besought with the utmost earnestness/ so ‘ the third 
heaven’ seems here to imply ''in effect) the utmost exaltation. 
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body, or apart from the body, I know not; God knoweth), 

4 how that ^he was caught up into Paradise, and heard un¬ 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 

5 On behalf of such a one will I glory: but on mine own 

6 behalf I will not glory, save in wr weaknesses. For if I 
should desire to glory, I shall not be foolish; for L shall 
speak the truth: but I forbear, lest any man should 
account of nip above that which he seeth me to fc, or 

It was, at any rate, according to the synonym in verse,Patadise, 
the abode of bliss (Luke xxiii. 43\ called in Rev. ii. 7, *thc 
paradise of God.* (Compare the vision in Isa. vi.) 

3 . «Tiob. a Bum: emphatic-repetition of the selfless description. 

4 . ParadiM. This word, which is first used«-by Xenophon to 
denote an enclosed hunting-park belonging to a Persian king or 
noble, and wh.ch^in Josephus and other writers is found in the 
more limited sense of a pleasure-garden, passed into Hebrew’- 
literature as the name for the Garden of Eden, and then (with 
a variety of conceptions' for the .blissful abode (sometimes inter- ■ 
mediate, sometimes permanent) of the righteous after death. 
Jewish thought located it sometimes in Hades, sometimes in 
heaven, sometimes, more vaguely, above the earth. In this 
passage it is. as in Rev. ii. 7, a heai.only region. See note on 

V. 6~8. 

nnipeakable words ... utter. Kot lawfcU is surely better 
rendered ‘ not possible.’ We gainer that Paul, when he returned 
to his ordinar}' human state, was quite unable to give a clear 
account of what he had heard. He de.scribes what he heard as 
words, but they were tmutterable: they were (like thfcyeartmgs 
of the interceding Spirit, Rom. viii. 26) beyond human language 
to express. <1, 

5. On of such a one, &c. ‘ Of the honour done to such 

a man I will boast, but not of my own conscious self, for I kne>v 
not how much I was myself. But of my weaknesses I will boast, 
for the weaknesses which made me unworthy of such honour, while 
making the honour greater, left it to be entirely due tp Christ's 
power in me and for me.* ‘Weakness’ is, with Paul, a compre¬ 
hensive Word for the disabilities of all kinds which hampered his 
Christian activity and his personal spirituality. 

6. ‘I should be quite justified in glorying in the visions and 
'revelations Christ gave me; and 1 do glance at them for the 
moment to shew how Christ inspires me for my woi;k; but I say 
no more, because such things are beyond that evidence of eye and 
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heareth from me. And by reason of the exceeding greaV 7 
ness of the revelaUlons—wherefore, that I shouH not be 
exalted ovttiiTuch, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, g messenger of Satan to buflet me, that I should 
not bt exalted overmuch. Concerning this thing I be- s 
sought the Ltrd thrice, that it might depart from me. 
And he hath said, unto mef My grace is sufficient for thee: 9 
for ifly power is made perfect in weakness. ’Most gladly 
therefore jsvill I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon me. Wherefore I take lo 

ear which appeals to others. The physical weakness from which 
1 hai’C suffered again and again sincfigie time I speak of is obvious 
enough, and I (^n glory in that as evoking and manifesting the 
power of ijiy Lord.’ • 

7. Westcott and Hort suggest that there is^Bome original 
corruption in the text of this passage. But it*is hard to follow 
them in jRaching the first clause of verse 7 to the end of 
• verse 6. Possibly the whert^fore looks both backwards and 
forwards. 

a thom: more strictly, as in the margin, * a stake.’ It is used 
in Ezek. xxviii. 24 (LXX) of‘a stak<?of bitterness,’ side by side 
with a ‘ thom of sorrow,’ the house of Israel.' 

In the flesh: more exactly, ‘for the flesh.' The stake was 
used for the purpose of impaling, and the figure of a ‘ stake ’ is 
intended to convey a much stronger idea than that of a thorn. 

a messenger of Satan. The bodily infirmity is, by vivid 
apposition, attributed to an evil ang^l sent by Satan; cf. Luke 
xiiiJifi; Acts x. 38.* The speculations as to this bodily infirmity 
ha^ beeif numerous and futile. See note on vi. 9. 
d8. thrice: probably (if the number is literal) on three several 
occasions of much earnest supplication: he then received his 
answer. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 44. * 

*8. hath said: an answer for past, present, and future, as the 
perfect tense implies. 

made perfect In weakness. Power is greatest wl^pn it makes 
weaknes/powerful. 1 

that lAe strength of Christ may rest upon me. ^Glorying 
in the weaknesses rather than getting relieved of them, that so the 
strength of Christ may ‘ tabernacle' upon me as it could not ^^if 
I could glory in my own strength. , 

10. X take pleasure: a milder term than ‘boast,’ implying* 
restful contentment. 
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fleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in 
persecuti<^ns, in distresses, for ChristV sake: for when I 
am weak, then am I strong. * * 

1 r lam become foolish : ye compelled me; for I,.ought 
to have been commended of you: for in nothing-was I 
behind the very chiefest apostles, though d am nothing. 
12 Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 

wtaktteiser) &c.: in this verse, whatever tends to enfeeble 
his human powers. 

xii. 11-18. Theme. He lays the blame of his self boasting upon 
the inexcusable failure of the Corinthians to be loyal to hitAj anh adds 
a final word in defence cf his disinterestedness. 

Argument. In all my jjlo^^ ing 1 have played the part of a fool, 
but it was you that compelled me, and so the folly is not mine. 
You ought to have commended me inrtead of The self-vaunting 
apostles, and t,hat continually ; for I was, under your ^wn eyes, 
not a whit infericr to these supereminent apostles—although in 
myself 1 am nothing. The supernatural signs of an af^ostle were 
wrought among you in all patient eifort to convince you ; wrought 
in deeds of significance, deeds of'wonder, deeds of power. In 
what did yon come off worse at my hands than niy other churches— 
except that I myself did not ‘ sponge ’ upon you ? Forgive me this 
wrong. See, 1 am on the brink of a third vi.sit, and you will find 
that again 1 shall not * sponge ’ upon y^. Not yours do I seek, but 
you. It is not the children’s duty to lay up for the parents, but 
the parents’ duty to lay up for the childr*"!!; and I will most gladly 
not only expend what is mine, but be myself expended for your 
souls’ salvation. If my love' excels the customary love of fathers, 
is yours on that account the less ? But supposing it >e grafted 
that I did not burden you myself: it is insinuated that, wily i^ian 
that 1 am by nature, I got hold of you and your money by guile 
through my underlings. Now of all whom I have ever sent o*. 
. a mission to you—Titus, for example, and the brother who, you 
remember, came with him—did 1 use anyone of them to overreach 
you? Was not the spirit, was not the conduct of Titus as 
self-denying as mine? 

II. to have been commended: the tense of the G'.eek verb 
implies cciitinuance. 

^ WM X behind; when 1 worked among you. He appeals to 
iheir experience of him. 

Is. Trnij. The Greek word^ suggests that, though these 
(vorks had been done, they had not been properly appreciated. 

1 f 

^ ftfV, 
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all patience, by signs and wonders and mighty worka ^ 
For what is thereJwherein ye were made inferJbr to the 13 
rest of the-dhurchls, except it be that I myself was not a 
burdea to you ? forgive me this wrong. 

Belfold, this is the third time I am ready to come to 14 

yon,; .and I wSl not be a burden to you: for I seek not 

yours, but you: for the children ought not to lay up for 

the parent#, but the parents for the children. 'And I will 15 

most gladly spend and be spent for your souls. If I love 

you more abundantly, am I loved the less ? But be it so, 16 

I did not myself burden you; but, being crafty, I caught 

you with guile. Did T take ad^tage of you by any one 17 

of them whomil have ^ent unto you ? I exhorted Titus, 18 

- »-- 

in all patlenoa, See .: see argument. The sefl^ond tAgnm is 
not so comprehensive as the first: the first includes all the three 
kinds in tUfe subsequent catalogue: the second must refer to 
tmiraclcs specially calculated to^tcach. 

13 . The irony of this verse, especially in its last two clauses, 
is obvious. 

14 . Even on the third visit he wifi not accept maintenance. 

He is still sure that his nr4tie of treating them on his first and 
second visits was the right one, 

I am ready to come must not be made to hint that on either 
of the previous occasions Ife had not gone beyond readiness. 

for, &c. Paul, as his practice suddenly leaves irony for 
affectionate solicitude and appeal. 

Itf’be li^ent: lit. * out-spent ’: he will pour himself out to the 
uttermost In exhausting apostolic activity, and in labour for his 
oyn support at the same time. 

more abnada&tly. Perhaps excelling the love of the ordinary 
father, who is ready to la}' up and spend, but not be himself 
expended, exhausted, for his children. 

am Z loved the leas ? Is it made a charge against me by you 
that 1 spend myself entirely upon you and take nothing^from you ? 

16. Buif he it ao, X did not myaelf hnrdan yon. Supposing 
that case di^osed of, and you admit 1 did not myself bur |cn you; 
%mt, heing oraf^, Z caught you with guile: yet there is 
insinuation that, with my natural craft, 1 caught you ^by 
ncti^ntatious disinterestedness, and then all the more successful!^ 
idered yw through my agents. , 

1. Z exMKt^ Titne. Clearly not the visit referred to in 
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and I sent the brother with him. Did Titus take any 
advantage' of you? walked we not bj^ the same Spirit? 
walked we not in the same steps ? , ' * 

19 Ye think all this time that we are excusing ouKselves 


viii. 6; that visit had not yet taken place. i(nd the coritfxt 
sugg^ests that it cannot be the visit when TiUis took the severe* 
letter (granting, for argument’s sake, that this very passage'is not 
part of it); for’that would have been just the time when Titus 
would have been most careful and the Corinthians mos* watchful; 
any appeal to that occasion would, therefore, carry no weight. 
It is most natural to suppose that, at some earlier jJeriodj Titus 
had been sent by Paul to work at Corinth, and had inspired such 
confidence that Paul coulds.;)ow single him out as one against 
whom the Corinthians would consider suspicioiLto be ridiculous. 
MayTnot this have been the reason why Paul cnose him for the 
difficult task of restoring the church to its allegiance? 

the saane Si^lxit. Either the Divine Spirit, or, as is more 
probable, the human spirit assimilated by and to thavindwelling 
Divine. The spirit is the spirit ‘ seeking not yours, but you.’ 

xii. T9—xiii. lo. Theme. He does not plead yforeihem as though 
they were his judges: God is- his only Judge. His sole object is their 
edification ihtvugh a repentance anticipating the punishment which he 
must otherwise inflict. 

Argument. 1 dare say you have all the while been supposing 
that I am on my defence before you. * The truth is that God is 
hearing me, Christ is prompting me. Your concern with it ill is 
that I seek nothing but your upbuilding. For what I am afraid 
, of is that both you and 1 may be disappointed* in one anOfherV’hen 
we meet; that evil passion, backbiting, conceit, disdl'der, ‘fiiay 
once more possess you; that once more, when 1 come, God mry 
humble me when 1 see the failure of my work; and that I may have 
to mourn fo? many of those who, at my last visit, were hardened 
sinners and who have not yet repented of their impurity and opin 
wantonness. Be sure that my third time of coming will not be 
in vain. offenders shall be fully tried: full proof shall be 
: forthcoming; and then shall the threatened punisWeSt be duly 
exacted, f I gave warning at my second coming, 1 give warning 
now before my third, to those who were sinners'at that previous 
tjl^e, as now also 1 warn the rest who have sinned since—that if 
come again I will not spare them. You are driving me to give 
a proof in deeds of Christ’s words in my moutb—tbe Christ who, 
as you know well, shews no weakness in woikin^ upon your 
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unto you. In the sight of God speak we in Christ. Bu4 
all things, belovel, are for your edifying, FJr I fear, 20 
lest by any^mean^ when I come, I should find you not 
such SIS I would, and should myself be found of you 
such is ye would not; lest By any means fZ/ere should 
strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, whisper¬ 
ings, swellings, tumults; * lest, when I come again, my 21 

God'shoufc hfimble me before you, and I ^liAuld mourn 

~ " '■ ■ ■■ • 

inner life. ‘True, in human weakness he suffered crucifixion, but 
now iie liv^ by God’s power: so I, united with him in the various 
stages of his saving work, am weak in that I hoM back my power 
to punish, but hereafter, with his aid, I shall shew vigorous 
vitality towards you through the pc*i(<:r of God. It is yourselves 
you should put |b the proof, as to whether you are really ip the 
faith. Suutly you have th^ self-knowledge, if you are in the faith, 
if you are not false disciples, that Christ is a powe#in you. Any¬ 
how, I tnist you will come to know that 1 am n^t a false disciple, 
and that h^is a power in me. But my prayer is that you be saved 
' from ill deeds, not that 1 be proved a true disciple, but that you do 
the right thing, even though I be made to look as powerless as 
a false disciple. My power is not a jjower for injuring the truth 
by glorifying myself, but fo^urthering the truth even if I appear 
to be put to shame. I rej me when f am exhibited as weak and 
you as strong. My prayer is just this, that you be made perfect. 
And that is why I am writing to you before coming, that, wlien 
1 do come, I may be abld to avoid severity, leaving unused my 
authority which the Lord gave me,* ljut primarily for edification, 
and not (jjv destruction. 

ezetising onrMlrei: better, ‘defending* ourselves, as, 
before julges. 

/ onto yon. The emphasis lies on the word you. 

Xu tlie fight of Oodf &c.: as judge, not in your sight. 

^ in Christ. In union and harmony with Christ; Our spirit 
and aim are Christian. 

edifying. The emphasis lies here. Your edifying, not your 
judicial djjcision. 

20. such as X would: softened and changed, snoh as yei 

would not* a bringer of punishment. \ 

21. when X come again. The again should be joined to 
hnmhle me. Paul remembers the spectacle at Corinth <^f labW 
lost, and his futile efforts, on the occasion of the intermediate 
visit, to brij» back to amendment the church of which hp had 
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' .^r many of them that have sinned heretofore, and 
repented^not of the uncleanness an^l fopjcation and 
lasciviousness which they committed/ 

13 This is the third time I am coming to you. At the 
mouth of two witnesses or three shall every word be 

2 established. I have said beforehand, a&id I do ‘say 
beforehand, ,as when I was present the“seconji time, so* 
now, being absent, to them that have sinned heretofore, 
and to all the rest, that, if I come again, I will Rot spare; 
seeing that ye seek a proof of Christ that speakelh in'me; 

4 who to you-ward is not v»'eak, but is powerful in you : for 

he was crucified througlf-r.-eakness, yet he liveth through 

--- « --— 

have liiuied heretofore. The Greek seems to m^^an, ^were 
in a state of •:>in at my last visit ’; and Paul had found them 
hardened sinner# 

and repented not: that is, * and have not since repented.’ 

xiii. 1. Thii ie the third time This repetition of the thought * 
in xii. 14 has now a different connexion. It contains the warning 
that a third visit must brin^^hings to an issue. 

At the month, &c. The quot^ion of the legal formula of 
Deut. xix. 15 means that every discipfk ary act on Paul's part shall 
be fully and formally justified. 

2. beforehand. The construction of this verse is somewhat 
confused. Both warnings concerrf the old and still unrepentant 
sinners to whom he had addressed himself when he was present 
the second time: the second warning concerns also the T'^it^.that 

'' is, those who have become sinners since the second visft. 

if Z come. This if does not lay any emphasis on'doubfTul- 
ness (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10). All that is meant is that the punish¬ 
ment depends on the coining, whenever that takes place. 

3. Mek: practically, by their challenging conduct. 

that speaketh in me. Their conduct challenged a proof that 
the speaking was not mere words. Is there any contrast implied 
with the Christ claimed by his opponents as speaking injfictn? 

who/^ jrou-ward, &c. These two clauses are an appeal to 
the spirit(ul experience of the Corinthians, The Christ who had 
spo’^icn to them tlirough Paul had proved potent for their spiritual 
l>*e; they were not likely to forget their spiritual gifts, for 
^example. 

4. tiburough waakness. Human weakness expo&^'d Christ to 
pain and death, and he did not *save himself* xv. 30f.). 
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the power of God. For we also are w'eak in him, but \V^ 
shall liv6 with hirn through the power of God toward you.^ 
Try your ojnm selks, whether ye be in the faitn; prove 5 
your own selves. T)r know ye not as to your own selves, 
that ^esus Christ is in you ? unless indeed ye be repro¬ 
bate. But I hope that ye shall know that we are not 6 
je*probate. Now we pray#to God that ye do no evil; not 7 
thaNwe mjiy ^pear approved, but that ye 4T^y do that 
which is honourable, though we be as i!epr(!fbate. For we 8 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. For 9 
we rejoic^ when we are weak, and ye are strong: this we 


Uvetli: having been raised fro^iythe dead and received into 
glory by the pov^r of God (i Pet. i. 21 ; i Cor. vi. 14;. 

weaJchim. Paul tarries out his idea of union with Christ 
so closely as to sec in Christian experiences reprojjuctions of the 
experiences of Christ (see iv. 10). In this cas/ the weakness of 
Christ in n»t warding off death from himself iff reproduced in the 
^weakness of his servant in not using his apostolic power to crush 
the rebellion at Corinth. * 

bat we shall live with him. As with Christ, the weakness 
of the apostle will be only temporary, and the Corinthians will 
yet experience his life and^gour unless they repent before he 
comes. 


5. 7 <rar own selves: not Christ, or me in whom he speaks, 
prove. The Greek ecjuivaleiU ‘ is a more pregnant word than 
thkt for try*: it means, ‘ test to a good result.’ 

Or know ye not, &c. Ihey od^ht to recognize Christ as 
a pclwer*Sn themselves—unless indeed they, being counterfeit 
Chustiana^ cannot recognize him because he is not there. 
j6. ‘I trust j'ou will find that Christ is in me: your punish¬ 
ment will shew his presence and his power in me.’ 

*t, STow: rather, ‘ But’ Paul does not want to proke the Divine 
p»wer in him by their punishment : he rather prays that they may 
do nothing to be punished for. He would be content, in that 
happy case, to seem as if he had no such power. 

8. * Mjf power is not given me in disservice of right Conduct, as 
it would seem to be if 1 preferred that you should do wr^ng so as 
to give me an opportunity of proving my power.' * 

8. weak: as before, not called upon to shew my ]^weiV|^ 
punishing. | • ^ 
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II CORINTJIIANS 13. 10^4 

10 {ilso pray for, even your perfecting. For this cause I 
write thfse things while absent, that I may liot when 
present deal sharply, according to the/.uth« Vy which the 
Lord gave me for building up, and nbt for casting- down. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfected; be com¬ 
forted; be of the same mind; live in p^ace: and the 

12 God of love and peace shalbbe with you. Salute one 
another wi^h a holy kiss. 

13 ^\11 the saints &®alute you. 

14 The grace of the ].ord Jesus Christ, and the love of 

strong: strong enough to put away their evil tendencies and 
habits. 

tliis we also pray for: rather, ‘ this in fat 4 -we pray for.’ 

10. not for casting down: thoughlhat (in the rur^i of drastic 
punishment) Could dramatically prove the authorit}'. 

xiii. Ti-14. T&EHiE. Final exhortaiion: then sahttaiion and 
hcnediction. , 

(This section may possibly belong to the close of the happier 
chaps, i—ix ; but it is not altogether out ot harmony with the 
urgent and even affectionate desir^ of the previous section, that 
they should anticipate punishment ft|;^amendment. If it is to be 
attached to verse 10, farewell is a better rendering than ‘ rejoice.*) 

11. farewell: or, as in i Thess. v. i6, ‘ rejoice’; that is, rejoice 
in the Lord, in your relation to, Christ and union with him (Phil, 
iv. 4). This seems better th«n''‘ farewell,’ when other imperatives 
follow. 

Be perfected; be comforted (that is, encouraged*,^strength¬ 
ened), by the words 1 have spoken to you. • - 

18. Ixoly kUe: see i Cor. xvi. 20 and note there. ^ 

13. All the eaints: naturally limited to those within Paul’s 
reach. ^ 

14. The only instance of the triple benediction. 

Tbe grace of the Lord Jesni Christ: as in viii. 9, the 
gracious Ijjndness which made him the Saviour and which is 
continuously operative for the good of his people. 

the (4ove of Ck>d: to which Christ’s saving work gave 
freedom, of action. 

^ the commtinloxi of the Bloly Ghost. Participation in the 
^Holy Spirit which through the work of Christ fbomes from God to 
' all believers, working in them for the sanctific^ion of themselves 
and others. It would be impossible to find in f^l^'writings any 



ll CORINTHUNS 13. 14 33s* 

ciod, an^ the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
you all| 

clear dafinition 01 hi^onception of the Holy Spirit. In one and 
the saiye passage, for example (Rom. viii. 9-11), he speaks of it as 
the Siyrit of God, the Spirit of Christ, then as Christ himself, and 
finally as the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead ; and 
as ‘ dw^ing in ’ the believer. It is clearly, then, in one 
.aspect, a power of God and*of Christ, and is sometimes spoken 
of a% indis^ngi^hable from them. On the other |iand, in this 
))assagc, a*stvelfas in 1 Cor. xii. 4-6 and E^h. i\i 4-6, the Spirit 
is so set* bd|idc God and Christ that it has all the appearance of 
a‘self’ diftinct from both. Paul’s conception, then, seems to 
wavdNjetv^cn a power (the O. T. sense) and a person; and this 
wavering characterizes other writers in the N. T., for example, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel (xiv. compared v/ith xiv. 17, 

18, 19, XX. 22). 
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Achaia, 260. 

Achaicus, la, , 

Advent, second, 73. 

Agape^ love, 230. 

— feast, 35 f., 217 f. 

Age, 14a, 148, 204, 280. 

Amen, 236, 266. 

Angel, destroying, 204?, 

Angelic media, 146 f., 214 f. 
Angels in assemblies, 34, 214 f. 

— tobejudg^A* 171. 

Apollos, II. 

— and Paul, 17, isgf. 

Apollos’ commendatory letters, 

273 * 

— party, r6 ff. 

— postponed visit, 42, 256 f. 

— teaching, 14 fF. 

Apostles, 228. 

— overmuch, 22, 317. 

— powers of, 166 f. ^ 

— rights of, 192 f. 

Aquila, 7 f., 10, 13, 15, 258. 
Aristides, Publius Aelius, 6. 
Asia, affliction in, 70 f. 

— province, 256. 

Baptism, 140, 172. 

— for dead, 40 f., 248. 

— of infants, 179 f. 

— of Israd, 200 f. 

Barnabaf, 194. 

Belial, ^sf. 

Br.Jy o^hrist — Church, 226. 
^ - * My; 219. 

— not flesh, 174. 

Bufleted, 16?,. 


Called, 137.' 

Calling, 182. 

Care, 186. , 

Celibacy, 31, 177. 
i Cephas, 140. 

I —party of, 18 ff. 

— and Paul, 19. 

' Children, holy, 179. 

: Chbe, 22f.^ 

; Chrestus, 8. 

Christ, after flesh, 290. 

; — made sin, 291. ,,, 

— union with, 333. 

, Christ’s death. 289. 

! — grace, 304, 334. 

— party, 20 ft*, 
a spirit, 335. 

— sui/ordination, 246 f. 

— weakness, 332. 

, — ,<^e Resurrection. 

Christianity and external con¬ 
ditions, 181 ff. 

— and slavery, 182 
Chronolog}', 68. 

Chrysostom, 20, 41. 

Church of God, 218. 
Circumcision, 181. 

Clement of Alexandria, 4, 6^, 

— of Rome, 4, 65. 

Codex D, 14. 

Collection for saints, <(2, 54, 60, 
aS4, 306. 

Communion with altar, 207 f. 

— with devils, 208. 

— of body Lnd blood, 206 ff. 

— of Holy .pljo^t, 334 f. 
Corinth, mocfi|if 5 ft*., 176. 
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— constituent elements,^12. 

— a democracy, 13. 
-^foiHjding,\7 flX 
•— general stite, mff, 

~ ijjhnatujrit^, 

-letter to ^ul, 27 f. 

— place (jf.jAeting, 13. 

— p^^es; la &. 
CorinrlRan^pistles: 1 . author 

ship, 3-\ 

— Judaisn^ I7f, 

— keynote^ 43 f. __ 

— occasioiy 14. V * 

— II. histcmcal situation, 44. 

— Judaism, a if. 

— obscurit)|||^ 44. 

— relation to I, 45, 5a 

^ scheme and contents, 69 ff. 

— unity ?, 60 ff. 

Courts, heathen, 30. 

Covenant, in blood, 219. 

— new, 274. 

— not books, 277. 

Crispus, 10. 

Cuf> of blessing, 206, 219. 


Day, 155. , 

—lof the Lord, xoo. 
Djath, 299. 

Death^s sting, 253, 274. 
D^ons, 33, 208. 

Detpnon kuriakoHf 36. 
Dion3rsius, 18. 

Discipline, t29. 

Distress, pr^ent, 184. 
Divorce, 311., i75flf., 178. 


Earnest, 266, a^<, 

Elias, Apocal| /*, 149. 


Enochs Book of, 147 , 167 , 17 : 1 ^ / 
287 . 

Ephesus, 13, 14, 16.^ 

Eranos, 35, 37. 

Events, sequence of, 07. 

I 

Vaith, 224, 230, 277. 

Fasting, 32a, 

Fathers, Israelitish, 200. 

Flesh, 174, 184, ^65, 28a, 320. 
Fortunatus, 12,^^ 

Gains, la. 

Galatia, 254. 

Galatian Epistle, 44, 56 f. 

Gallip, 9. 

G'Jry, Jvjaf., 148. 

— of Christ, 280, 307. 

— of Moses, 275. 

God’s faithlalne'265. 

— love, 334.. 

- redee^Riftg plan, 141-144. 

God of this world, 279 f. 

Gods, 190 f., 208, 278. 
pleasure, 142. 

Hallel, 35 f. 

Heaven, third, 325 f. 

Hebrews, Gospel of 243. 

• ‘^oly Ghost, 15, 334 f. 

\ 

Idol, 3a f., X9of. 

Idolatry, demonic, 205 fif., 208. 
Idolatry of Israel, 203. 

Ignatius, Letter to Ephesians, 

147- I 

Image of God, 214, 280. 

Incest, case of, 25, 52. 
Intermediate state, 286 f. 

Isaiah, Ascension q/^47, 149. 

287. \ 

Israel, punishment of^ ao3 f 
Isthmian games, 198. 

James, those from, 19, 
the Just, 243. 
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. Jorusalem, poor saints at, 254, 

^ Jesus, Messiah, 15. 

— another 76. 

— see Chr.st. 

Jews, locil government, 9. 

John Bcptist, 15. 

Josephus, 9, i8i. 

Judaizers, 22, saflf., 56, 314, 

3r6. 

— gospel of, 58, 292. 

— unscrupulpusness of, 59. 
Juvenal, 8. 

Kingdom, or kingship, 246. 
Kiss, holy, 258. 

Knowledge, 223, 230. 

Law of Christ, 197. ^ 

Law, Jewish, 54. 

— killing, 253,. 274.. 

— =» 0 . T., 237,-^40. 

— transitory, 270^ 

Leaven, 167. 

Letter, intermediate,46if.,5ifr., 
65 f. 

Letters of commendation,.'54, 
273. 

— lost, 46. 

Liberty, Christian, 26, 34, 165. 
Light, 281. 

— angel of, 319. r 

Lord » Christ, 151 f. 

Love, 39, 43, 230, 258 f. 

— feast, 25, 216 if. 

Macedonia, 60, 30a. 
Macedonians^, 74 f. 

Many, the, 269. 

Maran atha, 258. 

Marriage, 25, 30 f., 164 f. 

Meats, sacrificial, 32 f.: see 
Idol, f 

Messiamsuifering, 142(1 
Mmister, 152. 

V Ministration, 275. 
f Minority, 64. 

Mirror, 232. 


Missioners, hostile, 91, 48. 
Mystery, 146, 148, 58, 230, 

234. 

* V 

Name, 1,9. 

! 

Offender, 48, 62f. 

Onkelos^ Targtim of, 23. 

Origen, 4, 14';. 

' A 

Paradise, 286*. 32*.; 

Patriarchs^ Testam nt of Twelve, 
287. { . 

Paul and ApollosV "7, 

— and Cephas, 19. ^ 

— attacks upon, 55 f!. 

Paul’s arguments, 2^:4. 

— irony 

— liberty, 192 f., 19*. 

— missionary policy, 10. 

— party, 16 ff. 

— preaching, mode of, ii, 145. 

, — self-adaptation, 197 f. I 

— self-commendation, 64, 272. 

— self-control, 177. 

”- ‘ spirit,’ 166. 

—^visits to Corinth, 49ff>, 64,67. 

— ‘weakness,’ ii, 145, 326, 

333 - 

Pea6e, 138. 

Pentecost, 256. * 

Perfect, 146. 

Perish, 2^5. 

Peter, see Cephas. 

Philo, 201 f., 280. 

Plato, 248. 

Plural for angular, 272, 298. 
Prayer, special, 177. 

Priscilla, Prisca, 7f., 10, 13, 15. 
Prophecy, 37 ff., 213,924, 228ff. 
Prove, 333. ^ 

Questions, church, 27. 

Reconcilia^Oj ^i. 

1 Resurrection.^ '"39 ff* 
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Resurre^ion of Christ, 40, 244, 
282. ¥ ^ ^ 

— of thf m that are (I irist’s, 246. 
Rightesj^r--/, 292, 309. 
Rituai^Greek, 213. \ 

Rule™ of this world, ^46 IT. 

Sanctifie^li37. 

Safai^ 167X2081^279 f., 319. 

. S«ahng, 26j|. 

Smas, Stivd^us, 8, 10, 57. 
SinceritI, 

SkucryJ^i 
Slee^2^ 

Sosthenc, 137. 

Soul ano^pirit, 150 f. 

Spirit, offchrist^lf.. 335. 

— and p^er, itef.,^i46.* 

— defilement of^gS. 
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— Holy, 334 f. 

— in Chi^tians, 330. 

— of God; i49f., 335. 

—»of world, 144, 150. 

Spiritual, not natural, yi50 f.^ 

^00 f., 250 f. * 

— gifts, 37 if., 221 if. 

Stake for flesh, 77. 

Stephanas, 23 f., 43, 140, 257. 
Supper, Lord’s, 35 ff.? *20^ » 
/ 216 if. 


Tallith, 213. 

Teachers, 28 f., 229. 

Temple of God, 15^ 

Tertullian, 215. } 

Timothy, 8, lo, 27, 57, 163, 

286. 

•Titius, 8. 

Titus, 47 f., 263, 330 f. 

Tongue,-s, 24, 37 ff., 224!., 
235, 237. 

Troas, 72. 

Trumpet, 4352. 

Twelve, the, 242. 

Understanding, 236. 
Universalism, 245. 

Ur ighteous = heathen, T70. 

Veil of^oscs, 276 f. 

— on won^en, 3^. 

Visions, 77. 

Visit, ia;i<“'::^'ediate, 49 ft'. 

Weak, 323. 

Wisdom, 143, 223. 

-'•'^f world, 142. 

Women, position of, 23 f., 33 ff. 

— in meetings, 211 ff. 

World = universe, 171. 

— see Age. 

j ''Vronger, wronged, 51 ff. 
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